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WOOLEN MILLS 


a proud part of Tennessee industry 


For nearly half a century from its home in the great state of 
Tennessee, the Springfield Woolen Mills Company has created 

truly fine blankets and fabrics of superb beauty, superior warmth, and 
lasting loveliness. Springfield’s mill, one of the most modern plants 
of its kind, is unique in the industry. Each phase of production — 
from unprocessed wool right through to finished blankets — 

is performed in Springfield’s own mill by the skilled craftsmen who 
comprise the Springfield family. Rigid adherence to highest 
standards of quality and workmanship . . . ultra-modern equipment 
... the determination to develop and produce the most advanced 
blankets research and human ingenuity can devise — these are the 
things that have made “Springfield” the name famous in blankets. 


Springfield THE NAME FAMOUS IN BLANKETS 


SPRINGFIELD WOOLEN MILLS CO., SPRINGFIELD, TENNESSEE 
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TO EXECUTIVES 
who are Looking Southward 


Pm THE TENNESSEE VALLEY is enjoying tremendous business and in- 


dustrial growth because the section has everything to recommend it 
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available labor, an abundance of cheap power, proximity to raw 
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materials and markets. 


P The location of the Hamilton National Bank in the heart of this 
industrially developing section, our sixty-three years of experience 
and growth with the major business and industrial enterprises of this 
area, and our wide contacts at home and abroad emphasize that this 
business-minded bank is well equipped to aid industry and business 


in this period of expansion. 


P We cordially invite your inquiries concerning conditions in this 





region and assure you that we shall be glad to serve you in any 


consistent manner. 





HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Heart of ATLANTIC STEEL’S Plant No. 2 


About the new plant 


| Recut largest electric furnace is the heart 
of Atlantic Steel Company's Plant Number 2. where 


increasing quantities of steel are being produced to 
meet national defense and civilian needs. 

This new 60-ton capacity electric furnace is capable 
of turning out 112,000 net tons a year—half as much 
as all three of our open hearth furnaces produced in 


1951, when new production records were established. 


Now an annual output of more than 300,000 tons of 
Dixisreen will find its way into the hands of our cus- 
tomers throughout the South and wherever steel i- 


needed for national defense. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY « ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MAKERS OF yeni 14 SINCE 1901 





THE BUILDING 


The melt shop building is 200 feet long, 130 feet 
wide, 90 feet high. Craneways extend an addi- 
tional 260 feet on the east side and 60 feet on the 
west side. Space has been provided for two addi- 
tional furnaces. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The furnace alone will use more than 6,500,000 
kilowatt hours per month--more than a city of 
10.000 people. 


ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


Three overhead cranes are used: the ladle crane 
has a 110-ton capacity; the charging crane 60-ton 
capacity ;the ingot-handling crane 10-ton capacity. 
There are two 900 cubie foot serap buckets and 
one of 1400 cubie feet. 


THE FURNACE 


Che electric furnace is a top-charge basic lined 
model J. T. Lectromelt. It has a rated capacity of 
60-tons, although it is capable of producing 75 
tons of steel ingots per heat. The annual capacity 
is approximately 112,000 net tons. 
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Greater # 
Efficiency © 
that 
SAVES 
SPACE, 
TIME and MONEY 


Kinnear Rolling Doors are tailored 


83 to fit each individual opening, in old 


or new buildings. Coiling neatly above 
the lintel, they open straight up — 
can’t interfere with traffic or plant 
activities. A half-century of use under 
the most difficult conditions gives com- 
plete proof of the Kinnear Door's 
capacity for extra years of service. 

They save money! Kinnear’s rugged, 
all-steel, interlocking slat curtain as- 
sures long life, low maintenance costs, 
and extra protection against fire, in- 
trusion, or wind damage. Slats are 
heavily zinc-coated by the hot-dip 
process, and a special Kinnear Paint 





COVER ILLUSTRATION—Springfield Woolen Blankets com- 
ing from finishing machines at Springfield Woolen Mills, at 
Springfield, Tennessee. 
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Bond assures lasting paint adhesion. 
They save space! All floor and wall 
space around the door remains fully 
usable at all times. 

They save time with smooth, easy, 
gliding action. With motor operation, 
doors can be controlled by push-but- 
ton, from convenient locations. 
Write for your copy of new catalog. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 
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Six men on a tank... 


300 other skilled craftsmen 
Vy Yue Modern machines and tools 


Top plant facilities 


Help You EXPAND PRODUCTION— 
WITH NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT! 


Butler Birmingham, Alabama 
Metal Fabricating Plant 


Butler has 50 years of design, engineering and fabri- 
cation experience in building a wide range of steel 
products. This experience is your assurance that 
Butler engineers can solve your special fabrication 
problem. Investigate today. The Butler Birmingham 
Plant is strategically located to serve you better. 
Mail coupon for all the facts. 





Butler Birmingham, Alabama Metal Fabricating Plant 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FREE BOOKLET 904 Avenue W., Ensley 


Gives You All the Facts Birmingham 8, Alabama Mh a 
x we f GET IT TODAY (0 Please send me your free booklet describing your plant facilities. 


([) Please contact me at once. 


Wlustrated booklet tells and Name 
shows you the scope of 
Butler productive capacity, Address 
special products manu- 
factured, complete data. 
Mail coupon now. 
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72 ALUMINUM PRECIPITATORS 


\ 


owes 


* 
Pad 


erected at) Bauxite, Arkansas, for Aluminum 
Ore Company, these preeipitators are located in the 
heart of the UlS. aluminum ore producing country 
In this part of the country, where the mining otf 
bauxite is a qajor industry, modern up-to-date 
handling and processing equipment is of prime 
Iniportanes 

Chieng idge & Tron is equipped te build welded 
~teel struetur ich as these precipitators, for in- 
dustries of all types anvwhere in the world. Spe- 
eralized construction and exacting specifications 
offer mo obstacles to our design, fabreation and 
erection departments. We have facilities for stress- 
relieving and x-raving and also for pickling and 
painting by the Horton Phosphoric Acid) Process 

Phe installation shown here is an example of the 
special struetures we build. We also fabricate and 
ereet standard processing such as oil storage tanks 
elevated water tanks ina processing towers and 
columns. Write our nearest office for information 


ana quotations 


Top: View of some of the seventy-two 24-ft. 
diam. precipitators being erected for Alu- 
minum Ore Company, Bauxite, Arkansas 
Above Vrew of some of the precipitators 
atter comple tion, 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlante 3 . . 2145 Healey Bidg. Detroit 26 
Birmingham | 1530 North Fiftieth St. Hovana 
Boston 10 1020—201 Devonshire St. Houston 2 


Cleveland 15 2216 Guildhall Bidg. New York 6 


1510 Py eed Bidg. Philadelphia 3. .1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 


2 Abreu Bidg. ji 4 1540—200 Bush S#. 


2114 C & I Life Bidg. 
Chicago 4 . 2106 McCormick Bidg. Los Angeles 17 ..1517 General Petroleum Bidg. 
3313—165 Broadway Bidg. 


6 juat \e 
comeuan 1144 Cofritz Bidg. 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Where is your next step? 


There's progress and sound growth 
going on all over the country today. 
It's healthy, competitive growth! What 
are the plans of your company? Do you 
want to widen your horizons? Reach out 
into new territories? Open up new plants? 

Far-sighted management is turning 
more to the Harte System of having the 
entire job, from plans to finished oper- 
ating plant, under a single manage- 
ment. It is your opportunity to have 
top-flight design engineers plan your 
new plant or existing plant expansion 


ATLANTA e NEW YORK e HOUSTON e MEXICO CITY, 


Nansen 
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anywhere. To have your construction 
handled promptly, without delays. 

Whatever your engineering needs 
might be—new industrial buildings, complete 
process plants, or modernization plans— 
application of the Harte know-how can save 
you time and money. 

If you want to keep a step ahead during 
this fast-growing industrial era let one of our 
representatives show you how Harte 
resources and experience can help you, or 
write for our new brochure describing 
the Harte System and its application. 


John J. Harte Co. 


ENGINEERS e« CONSTRUCTORS 











CONSULTING 
ENGINEERING 


BUSINESS 
STUDIES 


INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 








top ticket for top management 


These davs more and more management men 
are choosing Enasco to help them solve their 
special problems . .. problems that range all 
the way from the initial planning of a busi- 
ness to those which occur during actual oper- 
ations. In addition 


flexible. 
ticket” 


. they find that Enasco is 
They can “vote the full 
(as many companies do) or they can 


select one or 


E.Basco 


more 


services their business 


currently needs. 
Exasco engineers, constructors and business 
consultants are men with the skills and train- 


ing not always available in today’s ught man- 


This background 
Inside Story of Outside Help.” 


and what it means to your company 


power market. Their technical abilities are at 
your company’s disposal without adding to 
your permanent payroll, 


Enasco’s background covers halfa century of 
business progress. During this time the or- 
ganization has helped companies install pen- 
sion plans, set up and control 
systems, and improve sales and marketing 
methods. 


Inventory 


It has assisted in new financing 


amounting to more than two billion dollars. 


In the field of construction, Ernasco has de- 
signed and built more than a billion dollars 


worth of new plants. 


is more fully outlined in ““The 


We will gladly send you a copy en request. Address Ebasco 


Serves Incor porated, Dept. H1, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


ost® s Comer, 
) 


“aay ° wa 
Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

Safety 

Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Space Planning 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


GBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE I THE WORLD 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Activity 


Whether measured in current dollars or in actual physi- 
cal volume of goods and services, business of the United 
States stands today at the highest peak in history. 

August and September witnessed sharp recovery from 
the steel strike recession of previous months. 

Furthermore, all indicators point to further rise in the 
remaining months of the year, giving promise of an an- 
nual record better than any year seen up to this time. 


THE NATION 


Recovery from the effects of steel shortage has sent 
the most highly industrialized sections of the country back 
into high géar. 

All regions are now even, or slightly ahead, of last year 
in point of total business volume. 

In manufacturing, New England and East North Cen- 
tral still trail somewhat their previous year's showing, but 
at the accelerated rate displayed in August and Septem- 
ber, it appears certain that the year end will find them 
ahead of 1951. 

All segments of industry are prospering. 

Construction continues to bellwether the nine major 
groups, closely followed by retail trade which has taken 
on a highly rejuvenated tone. 


THE SOUTH 


The 16 Southern states continue to pace the Nation in 
business gains over last year. 

Part of this gain can be attributed to a “catching up," 
due to the South's relatively slow start at the beginning 
of the upturn. 

But part also is now a "going ahead." 

There can be no doubt from the South's current per- 
formance that the region is thoroughly qualified to func- 
tion industrially on even terms with the country as a whole. 

There even are signs—and good ones—that the newer 
and more efficient plants of the South will fare better 
than on even terms. when or if the national economy 
moves into a more highly competitive area. 

Whether or not a more competitive area is in the mak- 
ing will still be for the next few months a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Many forecasts are being made of a forthcoming de- 
cline due to leveling off of armament expenditures. 

Few of these forecasts, however, agree up the time 
when it mav actually become effective. 

Popular opinion appears to lean toward the view that 
business will continue on its present plane until the middle 
of next vear, and thereafter find a battle on its hands to 
avert some slackening of activity. 
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Hits New Peak 


ON THE UPWARD SIDE 


When looking at current indicators, no signs of decline 
are apparent. 

Industrial production of all types has moved back to, 
or above, its previous peak. 

Consumer trade, recently in a sort of doldrums, has 
sped into keen activity, with prospects of holiday trade 
being the best of all time. 

Mining, set back by conflict in both iron and coal, is 
now flourishing more than in any year since 1948. 

Construction continues monthly to break old records 
and make new ones. 

Farming output and receipts will be better than 1951. 

In practically every line mentionable business is on the 
hum, and if a recession is perceivable, it is in the minds 
of analysts only—not in the records of present activity. 


ON THE DOWNWARD SIDE 


There is, however, a longstanding rule of physics that 
reaction always follows action. 

Translated into economics it means that recession fol- 
lows boom. 

Until this axiom becomes dissipated through new ex- 
perience, it would be wise to consider it still effective. 

Most of the present values ‘are known; most of the 
forthcoming ones can be foreseen. 

Current activity rests upon a foundation of heavy 
government and capital spending. 

Both can, and are, to be expected to taper off within 
the foreseeable future. 

When they do, intensified effort on the part of going 
business will be required to keep going at the same rate, 
with the same return. 

Another factor, not so prominently expounded as some 
of the others, relates to the matter of bank credit. 

It will not be surprising to most of the financial direc- 
tors of business to be told that bank credit is becoming 
tight. 

In fact, some banks, especially some of the smaller ones 
already have hung out “loaned up" signs. 

Much of present and past expansion has been based 
upon bank credit, the enforced curtailment of which can 
produce a verv dampening effect upon business opera- 
tion and growth. 

This is an element which may become effective in both 
consumer and commercial fields, and should be given 
careful consideration when appraising the length of the 
present boom. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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jv growth of the poultry industry 
in the South 


years has been truly phenomenal. In- 


during the last five 


dicative of the rate of growth ts 
S& million birds with 


a value of 66 million dollars in LYST, a 


Georgia's record 


41°, merease over the previous year. 


Mississippi's poultry production was 


extremely modest two years ago: yet 


this year’s forecast is tor 35 million 
birds. More than half the broilers which 
go to the nation’s tables are ratsed in 
the South, 


creasing each year 


and the proportion ts in- 





@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel 
products 

@ Structural shapes, plates, bars, small 
shapes, agricvitural shapes, tool steel mesh 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties 


sheets 


U:S‘S STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR 


Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 
bridge flooring. 


Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 


Black, galvanized and special finish 


ird, Now! 


Steel, and T.C.1. Agricultural Engi- 
neers helped the southern poultry in- 
dustry grow strong and fast. Working 
closely with leading agricultural au- 
thorities, 1.C.1. Engineers drew plans 
for sturdy, economical poultry build- 
ings of all types, and made them avail- 
able to southern farmers. Through its 
advertising and promotional facilities, 
1.C.1. 
successful methods of raising poultry, 
and to inform businessmen about the 
opportunities in fields related to this 
growing new industry. 


helped to educate farmers in 


forgings. 


ties, nails 


@ Wire rope 


DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, 


Wire and wire products, including 
woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale 


\ f 


xf 
a 


Each year more and more proof is 
accumulated to prove the truth of two 
principles which have guided T.C.1.’s 
production for its customers: The 
South's economic prosperity lies in a 
balance between agriculture and indus- 
try: and whatever helps the southern 
farmer helps all southern business. 





Electrical wires and cables. 


U-S:S High Strength Steeis and U-S:S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 


USS Stainiess Steel. 
Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES. CHARLOTTE - FAIRFIELD - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS = TULSA 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 


OF 
ALL GOODS TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(MEASURED IN 1926 DOLLARS) 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Aug. 


1952 
South $ 886 


Other States $1,988 


United States $2,874 


Mineral Output 


Aug. 
1952 
South $ 581 


Other States $ 490 


United States $1,071 


Aug. 
1952 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 267.1 


Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 66.85 
$ 21,393 


$ 70,268 


Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) 

Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 43,146 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) ..  $ 27,122 


Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $110,578 
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July 


1952 
$ 721 
$1,976 
$2,697 


($ Mil.) 


July 
1952 


$ 568 
$ 417 
$ 985 


July 
1952 


$ 263.9 
$ 65.80 
$ 21,200 
$ 70,448 
$ 42,748 
$ 27,700 
$131,960 


Regional Indicators 


Aug. 
1951 


$ 557 
$ 513 
$1,070 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Aug. 
1952 


$1,029 


July 
1952 


$1,022 
$2,048 
$3,070 


South 
Other States $2,101 


United States $3,130 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 
Aug. 


1952 


$ 4,761 


July 
1952 
South $ 4.477 
Other States $16,812 


$21,573 


$15,467 


United States $19,944 


National Indicators 


Aug. 
1951 


$ 256.7 
$ 64.32 
$ 19,262 
$ 71,527 
$ 41,532 
$ 29,995 
$111,190 


Aug. 
1952 


40.2 


July 
1952 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.} 39.9 


Carloadings 3,882 2,236 


Consumer Prices ('35-'39=100) . 191.1 = 190.8 


Retail Prices ('35-'39=100) . 211.8 «211.8 


Wholesale Prices ('47-'49==100) . 112.0 1th 


Construction Costs ('47-'49—100) 122.6 122.0 


Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 39,752 


(Continued on page 14) 


37,007 


Aug. 
1951 


$ 4,527 
$16,198 
$20,725 











NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


(Continued from page 13) 





Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 8 months 1952 with gain (or loss) over First 8 months 1951 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
struc. factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail we NESS 
tion ing tes nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


New Eng $1191 $12,050 $1,248 $1,564 $6,727 $6789 $1,196 $31,356 
+7 eve eve 3 +4 | ever | 


+c 


Mid. Atl 1,462 3,834 39,361 5.694 6,177 38,54) 20,50! 6,015 122,440 

EK. N. Cen 4,024 4,197 49,504 4.099 3,954 28,660 22,757 4,468 123,136 

: ' . +6 : +5 +3 even 

W.N. Cen. 5,313 1,683 12,521 2,372 1,692 14,833 9,977 = ws 
) +10 +b ever +2 ever +4 + 4 

S. Atl. 2 wie 3,408 16,218 2,872 2,054 11,674 12,452 2,132 53,698 


+28 tl +3 +6 + | +6 +4 +3 


E. 8S. Cen. 1,172 1,154 6,525 1,158 703 5,591 5,051 880 22,780 


+23 + | +} +3 eve +4 +b 


W.S. Cen. 2,177 2,172 10,145 2,264 1,443 8,643 9,125 1,554 
+17 +6 +4 +-4 +44 ever +10 Ts. 


Mount. 1,231 845 2,528 976 472 2,867 3,489 637 
+4 ‘ { +6 +2 +6 ever +3 +b 


Pacif. 2,338 2,300 14,818 2,495 2,149 11,308 10,631 2,674 49,536 
’ ; 3 +R +2 +o 1 +5 +4 +4 


20,322 20,784 163,670 23,978 20,208 128,844 100,772 21,142 508,103 
+a +7 +1 2 +5 +4 4+. 4° 


+ +4 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 8 months 1952 with gain (or loss) over First 8 months 1951 


Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Busi- 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail € ness 

ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Volum 

$ 254 317 $1,832 $ 322 $ 208 $1,122 $1,234 $5,004 

+10 ‘ +30 +I rr +3 
276 175 582 179 84 540 826 2,8¢ 

5 even 2 Sninai 7 +4 ever 

_ 183 156 165 246 1,000 1,093 3,085 
14 +5 +9 even ? aven tT 

35) 546 795 417 337 1,504 2,007 6,344 

er +6 +4 


+ ant +R +4 3 bn 


+R +i +3 
+-9 


+ 


394 2,531 4il 299 1,647 8,397 
+-9 +4 


+ +14 +> + 4 


291 1,872 ° 339 158 1,376 6,282 
| n +! ? 


a9 even eve 
379 1,893 483 231 1,439 6,677 
+14 +4 +5 +10 +7 +2 
463 2,548 416 340 1,694 7,623 
+4 +2 j +4 ! +8 + 3 
154 684 146 80 761 2,958 
+13 +5 10 even +4 T 4 
485 3,804 734 580 2,762 14,742 
+17 +45 +2° +5° : +2° 
652 4.001 404 256 s 1,878 10,213 
+42 even +-2° +8 + 10° + +6° 
263 1,102 284 200 1,289 5,441 

| +9 + 4° +6° + 6° 
438 1,780 160 1,030 4,597 
+78° + 4° +4° +20° +4 af +-9° 
388 2,094 1,712 7,950 
+11 +I +2 rl +10 +39 
1,354 6,609 5,587 25,721 
+7° +8 ‘ +12° +7' 
489 2,785 1,843 8,00! 
$+-7¢ +2° + 3 +10° +4 
W. Va. 143 1,147 1,003 4,248 
even 4 v +49 2° 

South 7,114 36,325 29,181 130,747 

13° +3 “6%, ’ Tr? +49 +4Y, 


even 
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Look At Alabama! 


Are you considering the establishment of a new plant? 


Lock At Alabama! | 


Will you require an adequate source of intelligent labor? 


Look At Alabama! [| 


Are cheap, high-quality fuel (coal, gas, oil) and a dependable 
source of electric power important factors in your operation? 


Look At Alabama! | \ 


Will you need an unlimited supply of relatively pure water? 


Look At Alabama! | 


Are plentiful rail, air, water and highway transportation facilities 
and market accessibility important considerations? 


Look At Alabama! A 


Do you require a year ’round good seaport for export or import? 


Lo0ok At Alabama! [ 


Would a pleasant, temperate climate heip lower construction, 
production and maintenance costs? 


Look At Alabama! 


Many industries (steel, aluminum, paper, gypsum, 
chemical, textile, rubber, electrical and others) have 
established plants in Alabama after careful considera- 
tion cf advantages offered. It was our pleasure to 
collaborate with many of them, at their request, in the 
preparation of economic surveys covering specific loca- 
tions in Alabama. This service is offered you. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


ALABAMA POWER Co, 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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MORE THAN A PRETTY PICTURE — Qu: 


new SS) 


River near Burnside, Kentucky. is only a small part o Southern 


Railway System today a system-wide picture of modern 


of new vards and terminals, of improvements and betterments that mean taster 


Safer, more Rrasranrervel(e service tor tremeht shipped Vid 


the SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
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Investigate the advtantages of moving your business 
into a new and growing industrial center which offers 
a host of opportunities to any businessman. Learn 
about this new frontier which is attracting a large 
number of industrialists because of its wonderful cli- 
mate, excellent living and working conditions, recrea- 
tional advantages and manufacturing potentialities: 
Adequate rail, truck, air and water transportation ... 
plenty of electrical power ... modern water systems 
... growing network of roads and highways. 


For complete and detailed information on industrial — 
advantages of this community, write to the —— ~ 


a 


™ CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 


a 4 og ee 
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fe, ADD A STEP! 


When the soldiers of Alexander 
the Great complained to him that 
their swords were shorter than 
those of the enemy, he replied, 


**Add a step to yours.” 


If the pinch of competition is troubling you, 
take a tip from Alexander the Great and 


“add a step” by coming South. 


Our experienced plant location service is 
extended you without obligation or cost. 


All negotiations are confidential. 


Address: 
Warren T. White, 
Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


ca 
AIR LINE RAILROAD 











THROUGH THE HEART OF THE 
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'.e.fo get you set for selling 


Where’s the new “merchandising plus” your products may need to 
face competitive 1953? It could be extra shine and sparkle. Probably 
will be, in many a case. Brightwork — consistent with good, clean 
design—means eye-appeal and buy-appeal ‘aplenty. Dealers like it, too. 


Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel makes wonderful brightwork. It 
stays bright because it resists rust, resists corrosion, resists staining 
and scratching. It’s permanently easy to clean. That satiny silvery 
lustre lasts and lasts and fasts. Where you want it extra bright and 
brilliant, ENDURO buffs up beautifully. And, it’s available now in 
Type 430—so often seen as glittering trim and brightwork. 








You can stamp it, draw it, spin it, bend it, roll-form it, weld it, solder 
it, emboss it, etch it, or what have you . . . without difficulty . . . 
because ENDURO is solid stainless through and through. There’s no 
surface to wear away. And, compared with fabricating, then plating, 
then polishing, ENDURO offers real cost and time advantages. 


Got an idea? Republic metallurgists can help your people work out 
the details of applying and processing ENDURO Stainless Steel to get 
you set for selling. Write today. Republic Steel Corp., Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. General Offices, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Export Dept: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 
Enduro, 


STAINLESS STEEL 
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HOW A SMALL PLANT SAVES BIG MONEY — 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY! 


“Modernizing our coal installation cut monthly fuel bills 
from $777 to $650... labor costs from $120 to only $40!" 


@ Whether you plan to modernize your steam plant, 
or build a new one... whether you burn a lot of fuel, 
or a little...you can cut a big percentage from your 
operating costs by using up-to-date coal equipment. 

A consulting engineer can show you how you can 
cut labor costs to a minimum with automatic coal- 
and ash-handling equipment...how you can get more 
steam for every dollar when you burn coal in a mod- 
ern installation designed to meet your specific needs. 

Of all fuels, only coal has ample reserves for the 
future. And to produce this coal, America has the 
world’s most efficient coal industry. That means that 
coal users, unlike those committed to other fuels, get 
the advantages of dependable supply and relatively 
more stable prices—now and for the future! 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY dlp FOR LOW 


says Mr. William C. Musch, 
Chief Engineer, Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Waterloo, lowa. 


Here’s Allen Memorial Hospital’s new 
steam plant. Boilers are fired by pneu- 
matic spreader stokers. The plant now 
operates with % the manpower formerly 
needed. Compared to ‘the old installa- 
tion, the new equipment saves 18¢ on 
every thousand pounds of steam gener- 
ated. The savings realized by this small 
plant will pay for the entire installation 
in 74 years. 





If you operate a steam plant, 
you can’t afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is teday’s lowest cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America are ad needs 
vate fi 
hundreds of years to come. carne ieee 


COAL production in the U.S. A is hi 
. $. A. igh! 
far the most efficient in the —_— — 
COAL prices 
fuels. 
COAL is the safest fuel te store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that indust mere— 
ry counts on mer. 
for with modern combustion and “thon etna 


the inherent adv 
even bigger Goscy ee were cael nat 


Y J 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Depertment of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


will therefore remain the most stable of all 











COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Modern Diesel Motored Towboat, connected in tow with two modern integrated streamlined liquid-carrying cargo barges, being launched at our Nashville 
plant. Note contrast between these modern barges with the stub-ended conventional barges moored to river terminal, in background 


—— NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY will gladly quote on Structural steel require- 

ments anywhere in the South and Southwest. Our skill in the fabrication and erection 
of intricate steel structures is well-known. We are particularly qualified to supply the Power 
Distributing Industries with transmission towers and switchyard structures;—hot-dip gal- 
vanized after fabrication. Fabrication and erection of both steel and machinery for movable 
type bridges is a specialty. Look to Nashville for simple steel requirements as well as intri- 
cate structural jobs. 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


Nashville, Tenn. Bessemer, Ala. 


Modern Steel Bridge, fabricated at our Bessemer City plant and erected by our organization. The Bessemer City plant specializes in movable and fixed heavy 
bridge construction 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 

ALABAMA Southern Company, J. M 
Barry, Chairman Exec, Comm., plans expan- 
sion program for power utility companies. 
cost $3,000,000,000 

BIRMINGHAM Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Joe Sloan, Vice-Pres, in Charge of Pro- 
duction, $500,000 feed mill, 16th St.. North 

IRMINGHAM-—Ai DeMent has NPA ap- 

proval for repair shop, $26,370 

BIRMINGHA! lilinois Central Railroad 
Co. has DPA approval for railway transporta 
tion, $81,813 

BIRMINGHAM Leary & Owens Ma- 
chinery Co., $42,860 shop and office building 
alterations and additions 

at ae O'Neal Steel Works Co 

45 N. 4lst St _ office building additions and 
bs RM. Greer, Holmquist & Chambers, 
Stallings Bldg.. Archt 

BIRMINGHAM-—-Southern Natural Gas Co 
has DPA approval for natural gas transmis- 
sion fac aN one certificate at $154,200, and 
one at $78.8 

BIRMINGHAM 


Trailway Express Co 
$16,000 warehouse, 


Sth Ave. & 35th St.. N 
Earl E. Murray, Clarke Bidg., Archt 
CORDOVA-—Vulcan Asphalt Refining Co 
plans gasoline raga 4 on Warrior River 
FLORENCE—City, C. Howard, Clerk 
plans $1,000,000 plant building. Michael Hall- 
ward, Boston, ass.. Archt; Turner & 
Northington, Florence. Assoc.’ Archts. 
LINEVILLE—Hubbard Pants Co., Bremen 
7a., $88,280 addition to Lineville Manufac- 
turing Co. building. Davis S. Cuttino & 
Assocs.. Atlanta, Ga., Archts 
) ~The Eagle Chemical Co., Inc 
Joliet, ll., ” $200,000 chemical plant on indus- 
joe Canal, a site leased from Alabama State 
MOBILE 


Telegraph Co., 
Office Building 
Candler Bidg.. 

POWDERLY 
Co., Birmingham, 
a. 


Southern Bell Telephone & 
Atlanta, Ga., Prichard Dial 
Armistead & Saggus, 1311 
Atlanta, Ga., Archts 

Southeastern Tool & Die 
Factory addition. Allen 
1779 Valley Ave., Birmingham, 


TAL LADEGA Newbury Manufacturing 
Co, plans bath house. Nelson Smith, Brown- 
Marx Bidg.. Birmingham, Archt. 


ARKANSAS 
ARKADELPHIA Reynolds Metals Co.. 
Richmond, Va., J. W. Hutchison, Plant, Mgr 
plan Robert P, Patterson Aluminum Reduc- 
tion Plant 

OT SPRINGS — Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., $6,000,000 glass lamp factory on Lake 
Cat erine near Hot Springs. 

NE BLUFF The California Spray 
Chemical Co., subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
of Calif., plan $100,000 farm and livestock 
insectic ‘ide Een. 

FF Calvert Distilling Corp., 
plans $60,000 expansion of stave factory 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON Jack Kennedy 
Sales, 2035 Nichols Ave., S.E., 
proval for $60,000 addition 


FLORIDA 


Southern Company. J. M. 
Chairman Exec. Comm., plans ex- 
pansion iy ye for power utility com- 

panies, cost $3,000,000,000. 
DADE COUNTY F. & T. Sales Corp., 
3501 N.W. 58th St. 


Inc., $28,800 warehousee 
— Ponce De Leon 
Coral Gables, Arc 


Edward T. Rempe, Jr.. 
COUNTY- ee _Corp., $24,000 
warehouse, 3655 N.W. 48th St. 

DADE cov NTY—Pan American Terminal, 
m. 5541 N.W. 37 p Ave., Miami, plans In- 
dustrial Bullding # 

EAS AMPA—U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division "easuenes Corp., has $1,396,¢ 
DPA approval for phosphatic fertilizers. 

MIAMI—Edward Horowitz & Irving Tash- 
man, 808 N. Miami Ave., $41,000 warehouse 
and manufacturing plant, 1140 N. Miami 


Ave. 

MIAMI—D. A. Pruitt, 4301. S.W. 14th St., 
$25,600 industrial building, ba Bird Road. 
Ww. W. Oa 250 N h St., Archt 

MIAMI -— Spector & PM ns S/W. 22nd 
Ave., $240,000 warehouse, 320 N.E. 75th St 
Charles Paul Nieder. 1140 Avenue C. Archt 

ORLANDO—Pete Malcolm Co. plan_ware- 
house. R.- hard Boone Rogers, 14 FE. Church 
St.. 

PANAMA CITY julf Power Co. plans 
service building and warehouse 


Motor 
has NPA ap- 


FLORIDA - 
Barry, 


TAMPA- 
warehouse 
TAME 


Bull Steamship Line plan $64,552 


Rikay Corporation, has NPA ap 
proval for warehouse, $160, 

WEST PALM BEACH Cunaanl Decortica- 
tion Corp DPA approval for Kenaf 
Fiber, $104,053 


GEORGIA 


Southern Company, J. M 
Chairman Exec, Comm., plans ex- 
pansion program for power utility com- 
panies, cost $3,000,000,000 

ATLANTA~— Atlantic Coast Line Railway 
C. McD. Davis, Pres.. plans $5,000,000 ware- 
house and industrial area, completion due 
in 1953 


GEORGIA 
Barry 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in October—178 
Total For 
First Ten Months of 1952 
1832 
First Ten Months of 1951 
1994 











ATLANTA & AUGUSTA — Louisville & 


Nashville Railroad Co. has DES approval for 


railway transportation, , 

ATLANTA— on Brothers, Ine., plant 
and office building, Highland and Lake Ave. 
Moscowitz, Willner & Millkey, 761 Peach- 
tree St.. N.E., Archts. 

AUGUSTA Electrical Sales & Realty Co. 
has NPA approval for repair shop, $125,000. 

DALTON Katherine Rug Mills, Said 
Shaheen, lan manutacturtoa building 
Robert & Co. Assocs., Atlanta, Archts. 

GRIFFIN Ingram Laboratories, 
have DPA approval for electronic 
ment, $26. 

MARIETTA Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. 
steam distribution system to B-24 and B-25 
ee = & Co. Assocs., 96 Poplar 

.W. tlanta, Archts.-Engrs. 

HORT WENTWO RTH — Southern Paper- 
board Corp., erecting buildings and struc- 
tures for plant extension, Job 5287. 

IME—General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N. Y., transformer plant. Robert & Co. 
Assocs., 96 Poplar St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Archts.-Engrs. 


Inc., 
equip- 


KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY Gulf Interstate Gas Co., 
Houston, plans Papas from Louisiana to 
Kentucky, a S87 

PADUC ath S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on Now of agreement with Electric 
Energy. Inc.. a group of 5 private power 
compannies, to supply an additional 235.000 
kilowatts of power for operation of AEC’s 
uranium-235 production plant now being 
constructed 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA — Gulf Interstate Gas Co 
Houston, pieee pipeline from Louisiana to 
Kentucky, 

Lou ISTANA. LaSalle Telephone Co., Inc. 
Jena, plan dial telephone office buildings at 
Wisner, Tullos, Olla, Urania & Jena. 
Benton. Bentley Hotel, Alexandria. Archt. 

BATON ROUGE—L. W. Eaton Co., P. O. 
Box 387, has general contract for ‘I-story 
building for WAFB television station, Gov- 
yo ~ and Maximillan St. K. Roy Haase, 
Archt 
CHALMETTE Kaiser Engineers, Inc.. 
one-story extension to locker building No. 
173 (Aluminum Reduction Plant Step No. 2). 
at Kaiser Aluminum Plant. 
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LASALLE & FRANKLIN PARISH ES— 
LaSalle Tasshens Co., Inc., Jone ~~ tele 
, Project 504-A, ‘$385.7: 

Blue Grass Li uor “9 Inc., 
warehouse. Johns & Neel 
. Archts 
tANS--Central Power & L cht 
27,493 office building. Zeb Rike, 308 S 
3 “Allen, Texas., Archt. 
» tANS Gold Seal Cream: 
520 S. xan St.. two-story cream ry 
building, $15 52.132 Edward De Armas, 707 
American Bank Bidg., Archt 
NEW ORLEANS—Southern Ford Tract 
Corp., Julius Cokern, 900 Jefferson Highwa Ay. 
plans warehouses, office facilities, training 
school for dealers and an experimental field 
on St-acre site. Jefferson Highway 
STERLINGTON Commercial Solvents 
Corp. granted certificate of necessity by 
DPA for $4,300,000 expansion program 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE American Lumber Co 
plan warehouse and office, 522 S. Caton Ave. 
— L. Katz, 3212 Gwynns Falls Parkway, 
Archt 

BALTIMORE 
& Lawrence St. 
Boyle St pawer 

BALTIMORE Central Coat, 
Linen arctan Inc., 
alterations. i is L. 
New York, Are 

BALTIMORE. 
= Co. 


Buck Glass Co., Fort Ave. 
$26,650 building extension, 
‘ort Ave. 

Apron & 
building addition and 
Ransom, 30 Vesey St.. 


~ Chesapeake Cadillac-Olds- 
pie has NPA approval for $58,000 ad- 
t 


BALT IMORE -—— A. Lanasa Produce Co 
plan alterations to building 1 E. Pratt St. 
BALTIMORE—Park Circle Motor Co. has 
NPA_ approval for $275,000 Sales-Service 
Building 

BALTIMORE Pennsylvania Railroad 
lans general cargo pier on site known as 
Pier 5, Clinton St.. at $9,000,000; Western 
Maryland Railway plans new general congo 
pier east of Pier 9, Port Covington, at $11 
000,000; Canton Railroad plans new ware- 
house on present Pier 10 and improvement 
of Pier 11, at $3,500,000; Baltimore Port and 
Terminal Co., plans combination general 
cargo and ore pier at Sollers Point, east of 
National Gypsum Company plant, at $15,- 


000,000 
Re ye ~ Puritan Laundry & Linen 
: Washington Blvd., plans 
oy 2201-2215 Elmira St. 
William B. Reily, 118 E 
$112,000 coffee roasting plant, 


e St. 
S. A. Spector & H. M 
Lurie, 2353 Boston St., $20,000 storage build- 


>» R. Squibb & Sons 
into Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Thomas S,. Nichols, Pres 

ant Standard Industrial, Inc., 
1 E. Monument St.. $30,000 storage build- 
ime sorts Point’ Road. 

BALTIMORE Western Maryland Rail- 
road, Hiller Station, $10,000 alterations to 
building. 2300-2310 Race St 

BALTIMORE-—-York Motor Express, Hil- 
len ae East, at terminal building, Old- 
ham & Lom d Sts 

BAL TIMORE. cou NTY Silbers Bakery, 
$280,000 bakery building, Reisterstown Road 
ig f Fallstaff Rd. Palmer. Fisher, Williams 
& Nes. 1020 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, Archts 

HARFORD COUNTY Consolidated Gas, 
Electric, Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 
$100,000 Belair- Fountain Green Distribution 

en 

MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co., 

pian Plating Room-Plant 2-Building AA 
Hanson Van Winkle, Munning Co., Mata- 
wav, } Archts. 
TEXAS—-Hayes Manufacturing Co., Grand 
Rapids. Mich., acauired 26 acres for use by 
Aircraft Armaments, Inc.. Baltimore. a sub- 
sidiarv: to construct modern engineering 
and manufacturing facility 


ine 


MISSISSIPPI—Southern Company, 
Barry, Chairman Exec. Comm. 
pansion program for power 
panies. cost $3,000,000,000 

BYHALI Board of Supervisors of 
Marshal! County. Holly Springs. erecting 
$90,000 factory for a textile manufacturing 
industrv. Northern & Windrom, 236 Court 
Ave.. Memphis, Tenn., Archts 


J. M 
plans ex- 
utility com- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 25) 
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tors 


Re je 

neises plan factory 
LOtIs COUNTY Monsanto Chemi 
tory new headquarters office 
ibird and Root and Burgee 
5 Frederick Dunn 


al 
bulld 
( ‘hic ago 
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St 


ht 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE. Harris Express. Inc. $29 
990 office bldg. addition. Louis Asbury & Son 
121 Brevard Court, Archts 
N. WILKESBORO) Central 
plan alterations to Central 
O28 Macklin & Stinson 
Archt 
ROLLA 
Pres. to operate 
000° Turtle 
being built 
SANFORD 
Corp plant 


relephone Co 
relephone, $13 
Winston-Salem 


Bulova Watch Co., Arde Bulova 
for U. S| Government $750. 
Mountain Ordnance Plant now 
to furnish jewel bearings 
Cornell-Dubillier Electric 


to manufacture capacitors 


OKLAHOMA 
: HOUTEAL Deere & Co 
plan chemical plant 
OKL AHOMA CITY 
N. Robinson, $37,700 
building Santa 
& Frankfurt, 


Moline, Il 

Int 317 
and office 
Area. Coston 
Archts 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Textron Southern 
Inc., additions to plants at Anderson and 
selton, in excess of $2,000,000 

ANDERSON Southern Bell 
Co lans 2,000,000 expansion 
new building corner North Main 
scaies St 
CHARLESTON. Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co, plans $450,000 expansion 
program 
CHARLESTON 


Paul Berry 
warehouse 
Fe Industrial 
323 Madison, 


Telephone 
including 
& Clink- 


Standard Oj] Co., $30,000 
resilient fender system for main dock 
CHA ESTON -Van Smith Building 
terial Co. $100,000 concrete mixing plant 
GREAT FALLS Republic Cotton Mills, 
Div. of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Plant No 
4 carding, spinning and picker room addi 
tion: cloth room warehouse addition 
NGTON Citizens Telephone Co 
for telephone lines, Project 505-A 


TENNESSEE 
S. Navy Department 
Bullding for new plant be 
Sperry Farragut Corp. Smith 
Hinchman & Grylls, Inc 800 Marquette 
3idg.. Detroit Mich. Archts.-Engrs 
( pot fhe gen Chattanooga Gas Co 
$125,000 plant conversion 
CHATTANOOGA Cutter I 
Inc jan warehouse 
CHATTANOOGA~- Defense Production 
mi nistration negotiating with Wheland 
1,000,000 plant to produce aluminum 
TANOOGA~ General Dyestuff Corp 
York, N_ Y., plans combination ware- 
house, office and laboratory building, Ross 
ville Blvd. Wm. Crutchtield, Archt 
CHATTANOOGA—Southern Electric 
plan $50,000 addition. P. B. Shepherd, Archt 
COLUMBIA— National Carbon Co. Div. of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., starting $s 
156.000 addition to produce graphite elec- 
trodes used in electric furnaces 
ELIZABETHTON rri-State 
Corp. $565,000 plant 
ETOWAH —Blocksom & Co 


Ma- 


Lt 
$110,937 


BRISTOL U 
ministration 
operated by 


Ad 


to 


aboratories 


Ad- 


Co 


Corp 


Container 
new plant to 


United 
Breed 


I General Motors Corp 
Motors Service Div., plan warehouse, 
love & Clyde 
MEMPHIS 
Square, New 
wholly owned subsidiary Grace Chemical 
‘irst manufacturing unit of new com 
be $18,000,000 ammonia-urea plant 
icre site about 6 miles from Memphis 
MP International Harvester Co 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chi Ill., plan ad- 
citone. 2 Buildings Nos. 2. 3 and 

BS *>HIS—-Pan Am Southern Corp. plan 
aad a tion, N. Parkway and Dunscomb 

NASHVILLE Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., has FPC authority to supply addi- 
tional 14 million cu. ft, gas daily to Tennes- 
see Natural Gas Lines, Inc 

WINCHESTER City plans $430,000 
ural gas distribution system 


ace & Co., 7 Hanover 
x formed new 


W.R 
York 


Gre 


Co 
pany 


aod 


on aid 


to 


oO, 


nat- 


TEXAS 

TEXAS— Sinclair Pipe Line Co 
of Sinctair Oil Corp., plans oil products pipe 
line, to cost over $3,000,000, from Refinery at 
Houston to Port Arthur 

EXAS West Coast Pipeline Co., 960- 

mile pipe line from Wink, Tex. to Norwalk, 
Calif 

AMARILLO 
Grant, $59,247 
mett F. & James E 
& P Bidg., Archts 

AMARILLO Plains 
granted FCC permit 
Radio Broadcast 
North Polk. TV 
hoe a damile N 


subsidiary 


Amarillo 
warehouse, 


Hardware Co., 600 
600 Johnson, Em- 
Rittenberry, Fisk M 


Broadcasting 
for KGNC-TV and 
Studio, 1800-2200 blocks 
transmitter building to be 
of River Road School, Est. 
cost. $700,000. Robert E. Hucker, Archt. 
ATHENS—Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, $100,- 
000 pump station, east of Athens 

BRYA) International Shoe 1059 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., plant for 
manufacture of heeling and soling material. 
Architectural work by Machinery & Power 
Dept. of Company, Jules D. Campbell, Mgr., 
1820 Cherokee St.. St. Louis, Mo 

CALALLEN~—Central Power & Light Co., 
c/o Lon C. aan, President. 66,600-kilowatt 
power stati 

CORPUS ‘CHRISTI 
R. S. Reynolds, Jr., 


Co. 


Co., 


Reynolds Metals Co., 
*res., Richmond, Va., 
negotiated contract with Atlantic, Gulf & 
Pacitic Co.. New York, for ship channel to 
plant under construction 

CORPUS CHRISTI Southern Minerals 
Corp., Maston Nixon, Pres., steel for SOMI- 
CO building 4,248. Wyatt C. Hedrick, 1005 
First National Bank Bldg Fort Worth, 
Archt 

DALLAS-—H. D. Lee Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has acquired a $1,000,000 factory 

L_ PASO—Southwest Fertilizer & Chem- 

ical Co. granted certificate of necessity from 
DPA for $290,683 phosphatic fertilizer fa- 
cilities 

FLOYDADA — City plans $85,200 power 
plant and electric lines 

FORT WORTH-— William Cameron & Co., 
wholesale ra building, $209,981, Harry L., 
Spicer &. . Bush, Amicable Bidg., Waco, 
Archt 

FORT WORTH Johns-Manville Corp., 
. M. Cassidy, Chairman and Chief Exec. 
Otlicer, plans warehouse addition to recently 
acquired asphalt rooting products plant. 
GALVESTON—Todd Shipyards Corp 
$200, 000 rehabilitation work on docks 
bulkheads 
GREGGTON 
Co., Bill 
building 

HAWKINS—Natural Gasoline Corp., c 
Emmett Hodge, plan gas plant expansion 

HOUSTON — Beacon Supply Co., $65,000 
two-story plant, Telephone Road & Dumble 


$7 


plan 
and 


Meadowland Dairy Products 
Sanford, $23,000 plant and office 


/o 


“HOUSTON Best Rentals, Inc., 4602 S. 
Main St., $42,500 office building. Indiana St. 
& South Sheppard Drive, Golemon & Rolfe, 
5102 Travis St.. Archts 

HOUSTON— Binswanger & Co. of Texas, 
207 N_ Main St., $114,400 warehouse addition. 

HOUSTON-—Chicago Nipple Manufactur- 
ing Co., $128,990 factory and office building, 
to be built in Lot 4. Supply Row Center. 

HOUSTON—Gulf Oil Corporation, c/o J. 
Ratley, Supt. of Construction, Gulf Blidg., 


(Continued on page 144) 
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SOUTHWEST'S 


y 
ea nas 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, Phone RI-6552. 


A renal aca le? 





MOTOR 


FREIGHT 


CENTER 
TRINITY 
INDUSTRIAL 

DISTRICT 


the new home of 
MERCHANTS FAST MOTOR 
LINES, INC. 


There are eleven motor freight lines now 
located in the Trinity Industrial District. 
For information about the Trinity Industrial 
District consult your real estate broker ~~ 
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Transmission Towers by AMERICAN BR 
handle nation’s first 
330,000-volt line 


@ The first leg of the American Gas and Electric 
Service Corporation's projected high voltage trans- 
mission network has been completed with the con- 
struction of a 63-mi. 330,000-volt, double circuit link 
running from Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany’s Kanawha River, W. Va., station to its Philip 
Sporn plant. 

The towers for this record-setting line were de- 
signed and fabricated by American Bridge as the 
result of valuable data gathered from the A. G. & E. 
sponsored 500,000-volt test line at Ohio Power Com- 
pany’s Tidd plant, Brilliant, Ohio, in cooperation 
with other manufacturers of high voltage transmis- 
sion line equipment. 

These towers are approximately 150 feet tall and 
carry 6 conductors of 1,275,000 C.M., A.C.S.R. ex- 
panded cable (1.6’OD). The towers are designed for 
straight-line spans of 1700 ft. 

The technical knowledge and field experience 
American Bridge has acquired in this and hundreds 
of other transmission line installations may be 
just the answer to your tower problems. Our engi- 
neers welcome an opportunity to figure with you 
without obligation. Just write to the nearest office 
listed below. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON 
CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA 
GARY - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWYORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


DGE 
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DESIGN REDUCES FOUNDATION INSTALLATION COSTS. and variable leg extensions as shown above. Many other 
Important savings in time, labor, and materials were simplified installation and frill-free construction fea- 
made possible through use of steel grillage earth anchors tures are obtained through American Bridge designs. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


U N IT E€ D S TATE §S ee Oe ee 











American Railroads Use Mayari R in Bridges 


Our records show that 41 railroads in 


the United States arenow using Mayan R 
low-alloy, high-strength steel in bridge 
structures. Railway bridges for main- 
line trathe, as well as highway bridges 
tor grade separations, are included, 
In some of these bridges Mayan R 
is used because of its highe rmechanical 
properties, in ochers because of its good 
resistance fo atmospheric corrosion 


Tests in ditterent localities indicate 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Or j Coast Bethichem br 


or dD 


that this steel actually has 5 to 6 times 
as much atmospheric corrosion-resist- 
ance as plain structural-grade carbon 
steel. This, of course, adds years to 
the life of a structure. 

Another advantage of Mayari R ts its 
capacity for retaming paint. Depend- 
ing upon the type of primer used, paint 
lasts 20 to 80 pet longer on Mayan R 
than on structural-grade carbon steel 


This means that intervals between paint 


COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 
ts are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 


Bethichem Steel Export Corporation 


jobs can be increased substanually. 

With bridge maintenance and _te- 
placement costs rising steadily each 
year, there 1s every reason why you 
should consider the use of low-alloy, 
high-strength steel. We will gladly 
send you a catalog explaining the 
properties and the advantages of using 
Mayan R in many different railway 


applications. Write or phone fora copy. 


MayariR nels OMe stiangnr 
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Stumping 
the South for 


Chemical 
Profits 


= 


b) 
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This is “SOUTHERN CITY,” U.S.A., our 
way of expressing as a unit the 
vast Southeast area served by 
the four associated electric 
power companies in The South- 
ern Company system. 
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Valuable chemicals from old stumps 
form the basis of a multi-million- 
dollar business in the South. 


This process, yielding more than 50 
materials used in the manufacture of 
such products as disinfectants, 
deodorants, synthetic rubber and 
fibers, is just one extraordinary 
development in the South’s continually 
expanding chemical industry. 


In 1951 alone, more than half the nation’s 
new chemical plants were established 

in the Southern states. This section 

now leads the nation in the 

production of synthetic rubber, 

chemical fertilizer, vegetable oils, 

tung oil and naval stores. 


Abundant resources and ample electric 
power, plus the many other advantages 
of the region, are contributing to the 
growth of this vital industry. In 
addition, Southern research 

is constantly turning up new and 
profitable products through 

the magic of chemicals. 





ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPPL POWER COMPANY, Gulfport, Mississippi 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, Birmingham « Atlanta 























HIs PLANT of Aluminum Foils, Inc., is an example of the in- 

dustrial construction completed by Foster and Creighton Com- 
pany. Presently, we are engaged in building a $3,500,000 hot and 
cold strip mill addition to the plant, already made necessary by the 
growing business of the owner. 


Other industrial construction we have under way at the moment in- 
cludes a terminal and ore dock at Mobile, Alabama, for the Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Division of the United States Steel Company; 
an addition to a plant at Listerhill, Alabama, for Reynolds Alloys 
Company, a subsidiary of the Reynolds Metals Company; additions 
to plants here at Nashville which we completed several years ago for 
Ferro Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio; and, in joint ventures with 
others, the Ram Jet and Gas Dynamics Facilities at the Arnold Air 
Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, Tennessee, for the 
United States Government. 


We are always glad to confer with owners who are considering new 
construction in the Southeastern States. 


Foster &? Creighton Company 


Nashville 
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Why Burn Down Your House for Roast Pig? 


while Ho-ti the swineherd gathered mast for his hogs, 

his stupid son Bo-bo, playing with fire, burned down 
their straw hut. Bo-bo sniffed the odor of burnt pig. 
He touched one to see if it was still alive, scorched his 
fingers, put them in his mouth and was amazed at the 
delicious taste. Father came home and caught his son 
devouring a pig. Ho-ti tried one, too, found it intoxicat- 
ingly sweet and satisfying. 


L ancient China, men ate meat raw. But one day, 


Thereafter, neighbors observed feverish building of 
new straw huts at Ho-ti’s, followed always by conflagra- 
tions. The secret leaked and fires became widespread. 
In a few weeks even his Lordship’s town house was on 
fire. Finally, straw for hut building disappeared from 
the market and young pigs could not be had for love or 
money. At last, after many generations, a wise man arose 


who said that a pig could be roasted without burning 
down an entire house. 


Thousands of years later, we Americans feast delir- 
iously on “roast pig.” Accompanying our delights are 
fires of inflation, which can destroy our values just as 
certainly as the roasting of Ho-ti’s pigs consumed his 
earthly possessions. But surely we need not await the 
coming of a sage to tell us not to burn down our houses 
to enjoy the delights of roast pig! 


Let us unite to stop the ruinous flames of inflation. 
Curb wasteful and unnecessary government spending. 
Balance our Federal budget. Control our national debt 
and reduce taxes. Only in this sane way can we produce 
more straw and enjoy our houses, raise more pigs and 
eat them, too. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - 


HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES. 
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WANS STINICAKOIN YI EMR GLO DANNY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Leaders in the manufacture 
of Work Clothing 
for more than 40 years. 
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Chattanooga Plant No. | (above)—Main boiler manufac- 

turing plant, producing all types of water tube and fire 

tube boilers; also stokers, pulverized fuel burners, pressure 

vessels, tanks, automatic gas and eleytric water heaters and 

range boilers. Plant No. 2 (right) produces boiler casings, 

soil pipe and fittings, plumbers’ specialties and miscellaneous 
castings. 


Chattanooga 


The world-wide postwar program of power expansion has 
proceeded smoothly and rapidly. Throughout the United 
States .. . and in nations all over the free world ... an 
unprecedented program of new power generating facilities 
moves forward in every stage from preliminary plans to 
completed plants. 


For example—by the end of 1951, the total power gen- 
erating capacity in this country was 50% greater than it 
was in 1946. By 1961, generating capacity will double that 
of 1951. And so it goes in the United States and all over 
the world; in Italy ... India... France... Brazil... 
Chile ... Peru... the Philippines . . . throughout the 
world, power is on the march, increasing productive ca- 
pacity ... raising living standards .. . strengthening the 
desire of free people to remain free. 


Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. plays a 
major role in supplying steam generating equipment for 


manufacturing center 
for World Steam Power 


these new power projects both at home and abroad. It is 
at Combustion’s two Chattanooga Plants, shown above, 
that the lion’s share of fabrication takes place. For here 
are the main boiler manufacturing plants where the huge 
task of fabricating boiler tubes... drums... casings— 
practically everything demanded by today’s complex boil- 
ers—is carried out. 


At Chattanooga, too, major expansion programs are 
taking place, to increase Combustion’s ability to keep 
pace with present-day demands for more and more steam 
boilers. For example, substantial increases in capacity 
for drum, tube and header production is now in process. 


Combustion’s world-wide reputation . backed by 
these extensive manufacturing facilities and matched by 
a large progressive engineering staff .. . combine to show 
why Combustion Boilers are famed for advanced design, 
sound construction, proved reliability the world over. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL 
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Combustion Engineering Building 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


B-633 
BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 











Individual 
AN OFFER OF, SERVICE 


.2. to you who have 


KNOXVILLE offers you— 


‘ NATIVE-BORN skilled 

labor 

ELECTRICITY, NATURAL ° . . ° 

GAS. COAL,’ at your A major industrial and dis- 
step P A : . 

WATER fresh from tribution center in the New 

mountain streams S | | G at K all 

TRANSPORTATION by South, the Greater Knoxville 


oir, rail, truck, water— 


to ‘anywhere area is the hub of hustling. 
MASS MARKETS all erenacke Vag > 2G. 
= power-packed East Tennes 
DIVERSIFIED agriculture see. Its particular advan- 
V polenta tages provide opportunities 
WORLD-FAMOUS recree- for business and industry. 


tional area 


CHOICE of urban or One of these advantages is 

rural home sites for your e . 

employees the service available to 

EXCELLENT plant sit r . 
ili you through the Knoxville 


0 CEES © Chamber of Commerce. 


The Chamber, with its trained staff and an active group of top 
businessmen, provides answers to the questions you want 
answered, Rather than bombard you with stereotyped, fancied 
claims for the area, we provide for you the specific factual 
data~-down to the minute detail. We make special studies 
as needed—studies which begin with a clear understanding 
of your requirements. We'll place on your desk a report 
tailor-made for you. 


We make no claims that our area can provide the best solution 
for every industrial expansion problem. But we do know that 
many new industries have found in the resource-laden. 
power-rich East Tennessee Valley the economic climate which 
is insuring for them a steady. healthy growth. 





KNOXVILLE Chamber of Commerce 


ANDREW JOHNSON HOTEL @ KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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the South in your future! ! 


Send us your requirements today . .. for honest study. 
appraisal and recommendations. 


K. U. B.—Knoxville’s business managed, publicly-owned 
utility—has spurred the sound, progressive growth of the 
Greater Knoxville area by (1) long-range planning for indus- 
trial expansion, (2) making available ahead of demand the 
utility services necessary for this growth, and (3) performing 
specific utility studies for industrial prospects. 


K. U. B.'s industrial engineering division works closely with 
the Chamber of Commerce task force and provides the neces- 
sary know-how to weigh the Area’s low-cost electric power. 
natural gas and abundant water against your individual re- 
quirements. Disadvantages are probed as thoroughly as the 
advantages. The result is a factual. straight-forward analysis 
of the situation—a report 
that will indicate clearly 
vour ability to profit through 
locating and operating in 
this area. 








Before you decide on a new 
plant location — contact 
Commercial Department. 
Knoxville Utilities Board. 


%& K. U. B. IS KNOXVILLE’S AND KNOX COUNTY'S LARGEST TAXPAYER 


e U osgeg? 
ELECTRICITY GAS WATER 


626 S. GAY STREET @ KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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identifies an industry with more than one hundred years 
of reputable public service. 

It symbolizes a modern $200,000,000 railroad plant with 
facilities extending from the Great Lakes to the Gulf... and 
with coordinated business offices in most of the principal 
cities of the Nation. 

A telephone call or letter to 

T. T. MARTIN, Vice-President, Industrial Relations 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad * Mobile, Alabama 


will start this experienced organization to work for you (1) 
finding the best industrial site to meet your particular re- 
quirements (2) establishing proper competitive rates and 
services to draw your raw materials and market your finished 
products. 

“ 


| Lewy 
Gult, Mobile Ohio nena 
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The formation of the Cone Export and Commission 
Company in New York City in 1891 went unnoticed 
by the ae a of the thriving little village of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. There was no indication that 
this new organization which was established for the 
purpose of selling Southern-made cotton fabrics 
would become a valued corporate citizen of the 
Greensboro community. However, within a period 
of two years, Greensboro looked with pride upon the 
decision to move there from New York the main 
office of the Cone organization. 

This turned out to be the foundation on which a vast 
textile enterprise was built. By 1896: the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company was producing the first Cone 
denim. A short time later cotton flannel was being 
woven on the looms of the Revolution Cotton Mills, 
and an increased demand for Cone denim resulted 
in the construction of White Oak Cotton Mills, the 
world’s largest denim plant. 


These manufacturing operations along with the 
Proximity Print Works Plant made of Greensboro 
the focal point of Cone interests in the early days. 
But it was not for jong. Additional mills were 
constructed or acquired in other localities throughout 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. Today 
CONE MILLS CORPORATION includes 17 spin- 
ning and weaving _ housing 589,564 spindles 
and approximately 17,000 looms. In addition, there 
are three modernly equipped printing and finishing 
plants and one diaper plant. More than 16,500 people 
of the South have a part in processing the millions 
of yards of fabrics turned out annually by these 21 
units. 

Cone Mills Corporation is the country’s es 
manufacturer of denims and cotton flannels, and is 
also an important producer of corduroys, drills, 
twills, suedes, towels, wash cloths, jeans, print cloths, 
plisses, diapers, sateens and coverts. 


This is another advertisement in the series published for more than 15 years by Equitable 
Securities Corporation featuring outstanding industrial and commercial concerns in 
Southern states. Equitable will welcome opportunities to contribute to the further 
economic development of the South by supplying capital funds to sound 


NASHVILLE 
DALLA S 
HOUSTON 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 
MeEemwmePHIS 


EQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


NEW YORK 
HARTFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 
GREENSBORO 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Ratpw Owen, President 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 


TWO WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5 











Attention, owners of “closed” corporations! 


Have you considered the problem that will confront 
your executor when your estate taxes fall due? 


Will he be forced to liquidate your stock in your com- 
pany in order to pay taxes? 


And if so, what are his chances of selling to advan- 
tage under the circumstances? 


If you can’t answer these questions satisfactorily, 
wouldn't it be wise to anticipate the problem ... to 
sell part of the stock now and assure a market for the 
remainder? 


If you consider such a course of action advisable, we 
believe we can help you. 


We are experienced in creating markets for closely 
held securities ... by means of local, regional or na- 
tional distributions. 


We'll be glad to give your situation the individual 
attention it deserves. We'll help you solve your prob- 
lem so as to achieve the results you desire. 


' Let us discuss your situation with you, without obli- 
gation on your part. Just get in touch with any of our 
branch offices, or call us collect at LD-97 in Nashville. 








set EQUITABLE #233 


PHILADELPHIA 
BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA 


roves: Securities Corporation — sssisster 


JACKSON, miss. 
RaLeH Owen, President 
322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 TWO WALL STREET. NEW YORK 5 























Available Now! 


10:000,000 GALLONS 
OF WATER PER DAY 


58° Constant Temperature 


WATER PLUS EXCELLENT PLANT SITE IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


Flowing well producing 10,000,000 gallons of water per day with a constant 
temperature of 58°, plus an excellent plant site located on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway in middle Tennessee. Ideal situation for chemical, synthetic fiber, 


pharmaceutical and other industries requiring this vital water supply. 


Chemical analysis of water below: 
GRAINS PER U. S. GALLON 





Mg No HCO, $o, cl NO, Free CO: 











2 .26 8.0 2 2 Tr. ppm 



































PROBABLE COMBINATIONS 
GRAINS PER U. S. GALLON 
Silica 397 Alkali Carbonates 
Iron and Aluminum as Oxides 116 Alkali Sulphotes 
Calcium Carbonate 5.840 Alkali Chlorides 


Calcium Chloride a 4 
Alkali H di 
Calcium Sulphate at Mytrenides 


Magnesium Carbonate 671 Alkoli yen 
Magnesium Sulphate Alkali Phosphates 
Magnesium Chloride Loss, etc. 


Total Incrusting Solids 7.024 Total Non-incrusting Solids 
e Trace (as CaCO.) Total Soluble Mineral Solids 
“MW 6.7 ie Organic Matter 
“OH™ (Winkler) None xe Suspended Matter 
“H" 6.6 . Oil 
pH 8.0 Total Iron as Fe 
DESCRIPTION: Colorless, cloudy, light suspension. Filtered — Colorless, clear. 











Companies interested in this ideal water supply and plant location 
should get in touch immediately, by wire, phone or letter with 


G. G. Barbee ¢ General Industrial Agent 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 


Union Station, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Your GUARANTEE OF Mighest Quality 
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We, at Pet, have hitched our wagon to daily fresh sweet cream and the chorcest fruits, 
astar’ the shining star of Arghest quality — for whole berries, crisp nuts and delicate natural 
we realize our responsibilities to you and to flavorings in Pet Ice Cream. That's why you 
the Communities we serve always taste the fresh cream in Pet Ice Cream! 

On our Pet dairy farms and in our Pet 
dairy plants, each of us has but one aim -- to 
produce tor you the fmnest, most wholesome 
most deliciously satsfyig ice cream you 
have ever casted! 


Burt, the proof of quality 1s in the eating 
so take home a pint or two of Pet Ice Cream 
today, and compare Compare Pet Ice Cream 
with any other ice cream. We're sure you'll 
agree, that as to body, flavor, texture and quality 
We use only daily fresh whole milk and Pet Ice Cream tops them all! 


“te We Fah Ceca tt fel Ive Cea 
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A good climate to grow in... / 3 / 


that’s TENNESSEE! 


@ International Harvester products have been part of Tennessee’s agri- 
cultural, transportation and industrial growth for many, many years. 


And we've found that Tennessee is a good climate to grow in. 
Just 6 years ago... IH had only 2 sales branches in Nashville, 2 in Memphis. 
Toda y... In addition, Harvester has its great Memphis Works—built at a cost of 


$30,000,000—as well as a Memphis Parts Depot and a Memphis transfer 
house. 





Com ing Up... A big Harvester expansion program at Memphis Works costing at least 
$2,400,000. 


Yes, we've made a big expansion of our operations in Tennessee. As a 
company, and as a citizen of this state, we look forward eagerly to con- 
tinued progress. We feel right at home in Tennessee! 


MEMPHIS & WORKS 


INTERNATIONAL Ea HARVESTER 
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WHELAND 


A FAST GROWING SOUTHERN INDUSTRY 





WHELAND SAWMILL 
AND AUXILIARY MACHINERY 


For Over 80 Years — The Foremost Name in Sawmill Equipment 


WHELAND ROTARY DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


Used in every major oil field in the world 


WHELAND GREY IRON CASTINGS 


Produced in one of the nation's largest and most 


modern production foundries 


WHELAND ORDNANCE DIVISION 


Contractors to the United States Government 














THE WHELAND COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
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eo LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND ........ 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Academic Freedom. Has a teacher in our public 
schools, colleges or universities a “right” to teach 
whatever he pleases? 

A teacher or anyone else has a right to believe what- 
ever he wishes to believe, and to print pamphlets and 
tracts setting forth those views. He has a right to 
gather a crowd and state his beliefs and even to teach 
them to those whe wish to listen. But he has no right 
to demand that his fellow citizens pay him to teach 
those views if they do not agree with them. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said it well in the policeman- 
free speech case when he said: “A man has a right 
to free speech, but he has no right to be a policeman.” 
Just so, a teacher has a right to express his views. But 
he has no right to be a teacher in the school system 
if he isn’t the kind of a teacher that is wanted. 


Private Enterprise. Despite bitter competition by 
tax-free, federal power interests, private electric utili- 
ties will soon provide twice 
as much electricity as they 


These tax-favored corporations have an estimated net 
income in excess of 3 billion dollars on which, because 
of preferential treatment, they are allowed to escape 
an estimated $1,500,000,000 in federal income and ex- 
cess profit taxes. 

While all other business concerns were having their 
taxes increased twice in the last two years, these tax- 
exempt concerns were again permitted by Congress to 
continue to escape paying an income tax, just as they 
have been allowed to do for nearly 40 years. Naturally 
this loss must be made up by increasing taxes on in- 
dividuals and corporations not enjoying tax exemp- 
tions. 


It Does Apply. The law of supply and demand is a 
principle which has governed exchanges between men 
since the first exchanges were made. It matters not 
what goods or services are exchanged, they are sub- 
ject to this law, and it is fruitless to say that in the 

case of labor the law should 





did in 1945. Since V-J Day, in- 
vestor-owned companies have 
spent more than 10 billion 
dollars to provide additional 
electricity across the nation. 
This 10 billion made possible 
a 50 per cent boost in electric 
power, while rates stayed 
near pre-war levels. 
Another 8 billion dollars 
will be spent by the private 


ca's railroads. 
companies between now and 





Unlike the cost to taxpayers for 
building highways over which com- 
mercial trucks operate, no one pays 
one penny in taxes for the benefits 
received every day from the private- 


ly-owned steel highways of Ameri- 


not apply. In fact, it does ap- 
ply, unless it is restrained by 
monopoly, as some unions now 
restrain it. 

The law of supply and de- 
mand says that when a given 
commodity or service is rela- 
tively scarce it will exchange 
at a relatively high price. This 
will attract producers to mar- 
ket the item in greater volume, 
while at the same time it 
persuades consumers to use it 








1954 to add enough produc- 
tion facilities and transmis- 
sion lines to double the 1945 power output. This 18 
billion is in addition to federal, state and local taxes 
paid by investor-owned power companies, but not by 
federal power systems with which the private firms 
must compete. 


Tax Free. Department of Commerce figures place 
the number of active corporations in the United States 
at 411,700; of these, 41,442 fall into the category of 
cooperatives and mutuals, or government business cor- 
porations that are granted complete or partial income 
and excess profits tax exemptions by the Congress. 
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sparingly, until the scarcity is 
overcome and the price sub- 
sides accordingly. Likewise, when the item is in large 
supply the price falls, consumption increases, produc- 
tion dwindles, and again the price bobs back to 
normalcy. 

Far from there being anything reprehensible about 
labor being subject to the law of supply and demand, 
as commodities are, such a state of affairs is perfectly 
natural, righteous, and fairest in the long run for both 
employer and employee, as well as the consumer. In- 
deed, it is man’s wilful interference with the operation 
of supply and demand in the labor field which is 

(Continued on page 44) 








For Color, Enduring Beauty 


Plus Low Maintenance .... . THE WORLD 


The aristocrat of building material is marble 
and the aristocrat of marble is TENNESSEF 
MARBLE! From deep in the quarries of Eastern 
Tennessee Comes a quality and quantity in a variety 
of marbles unmatched by any other single spot in the 
world. Marble ranging from the softly colored mono- 
tones to exciting flame-like decoratives that have 
spread the reputation of Tennessee Marble into all 
sections of the world. For many years the two 
words TENNESSEE MARBLE have been the 
hallmark of quality, color and enduring beauty to 
discriminating architects and contractors every- 
where ‘ 


Tennessee Marbles are the most densely knitted 
and durable marbles to be found on the face of the 
earth. They are practically void of imperfections and 
for all practical purposes impervious to moisture, 
stains and odors. U.S. Bureau of Standards labora- 
tory tests show Tennessee Marble to have the lowest 
moisture absorption only 6 one-hundredths of 


Since World War II the four Producers of Ten- 
nessee Marble have spent approximately $1 million 
in new modern machinery and equipment, additions 
to mills and offices, and expansion of quarries to 
supply the increased demand for Tennessee Marble. 


These four producers are now quarrying over 
550,000 cubic feet annually and shipping, each year, 
more than $5,030,000 of marble all over the world. 
Today more than 1,700 acres have been acquired for 
quarrying this beautiful Tennessee Marble. The pro- 
ducers of Tennessee Marble now employ approxi- 
mately 1,075 persons and their combined plant areas 
total 332,358 square feet. 


Regardless of the application, whether it be the 
floor of a bank, wainscoting in a hospital, the ex- 
terior of a large public building, or just a small trim 
to lend elegance to a structure, you'll find just what 


one per cent is required in Tennessee Marble. 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE CO. fabricates American Pink 
Havlin Pink, Platinum 
Roseal, Champion Gray 
Pink, French Tave 
Bond Dark Cedar 
and Antique Rose. One 


Gray, Silver Gray, Golden Vein, 
Champion Pink, Fleuri, French 
Bond Pink Tavernelle 
Dark Cedar, Highland Pink 


of Appalachian’'s quarries is shown 


rnelle 3ond 


Special 


below 


Co. 
fabricates Craig 


JOHN J. CRAIG and CANDORO 
MARBLE CO. Pink, Edward Pink, 
Marmor, Royal Fleuri, Rosemont, Hamil Pink, Baker 
Dark Cedar, Coral Rose, Campania Rose, Fontaine Gray, 
Henderson Dark Cedar and Dolly Varden. Aerial photo 
above shows major portion of the huge Candoro mill. 


PRODUCERS 


APPALACHIAN MARBLE CO. 
GRAY KNOX MARBLE CO. 


ALL PLANTS -AND 


* 
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WANTS TENNESSEE MARBLE! 


GRAY KNOX MARBLE CO. fabricates Golden Buff, 
Roseal, Gray Knox Gray, Champion Pink, Lawson Gray, 
Quaker Gray, Brochelle, Domestic Fleuri, Acme Pink, 
French Dark Cedar and Coral Rouge Fleuri. Inside 
view of part of the Gray Knox mill is shown below. 


TENNESSEE MARBLE CO. fabricates Ross Pink, Ross 
Gray, Rochelle, Domestic Fleuri, Ste. Genevieve Rose, Ste. 
Genevieve Golden Vein, Ste. Genevieve Breche Rose, 
Temain Pink, Temain Gray, Cedar Tavernelle, Temain 
Rose Tavernelle and Veined Cedar. The main plant of 
The Tennessee Marble mill is shown above, 


A Few Representative Structures Using Tennessee Marble 


St. David's Church, Detroit 

Veterans Hospital, Marion, Ind. 

Baptist Hospital, Knoxville 

St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh 

National Gallery of Art, Washington 
Tenn. Supreme Court Building, Nashville 
City National Bank, Houston 

Los Angeles Post Office 

Fisher Building, Detroit 

Appellate Supreme Court Building, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Houston 
Knoxville Post Office 


Department of Justice Building, Raleigh 
Glenburnie High School, Baltimore 

Wright Aeronautical Co., Cincinnati 
Waterman Steamship Building, Mobile 
Burdines Department Store, Miami 

Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, Japan 

Bank of Australia, Sidney, Australia 

Banco de Internacional, Lima, Peru 

District Court House, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Virginia 
East Tennessee Tuberculosis Hospital, Knoxville 
General Accounting Office, Washington, D. C. 


Masonic Temple, Waco, Texas 


OF TENNESSEE MARBLE 


CANDORO MARBLE CO. and JOHN J. CRAIG CO. 


OFFICES LOCATED AT KNOXVILLE, 
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TENNESSEE MARBLE, INC. 
TENNESSEE 








DON’T RISK PAINT FAILURE 


New, free book brings industrial painting facts 
up to date. We don’t make paint. But to help you 
get full value from the paint you buy, we'll send 
you this fact-packed book on aluminum paints. 
Read it before you plan another paint job. It 
can save you time and dollars. 

You may know that aluminum paint is best 
for many places in your plant. But do you know 
what kind of aluminum paint is best for each 
job? Some are specially formulated for painting 
metal and masonry, others for wood, others for 
heated surfaces. Mail the coupon for the free 
book that answers these and hun- 
dreds of other paint questions. Paintin 


— 
3 
8h 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

Paint Service Bureau, 1795-1 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Please rush me free copy of “Painting with Aluminum.” 

Nome (please print) 

Address 

City 

We plan to paint the following 


Look for this shield on aluminum paints made 
by many point manufacturers using ALCOA 


PIGMENTS 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 41) 


responsible for the unparalleled strife and distress 
which working-men have suffered in this generation. 


Full Employment. Union labor is so strong today 
that a warning given by Lord Keynes as early as 1943 
now seems all too timely. In a just published letter to 
Benjamin Graham, President of the Graham-Newman 
Corp., in New York City, Keynes said: “If money- 
wages rise faster than efficiency, this aggravates the 
difficulty of maintaining full employment and, so far 
from being a condition of full employment, it is one 
of the main obstacles which a full employment has to 
overcome.” 

As long as labor unions, under selfish leaders, each 
striving to outdo the others, have their way, it seems 
to be definitely goodbye to the original mass produc- 
tion principles of the elder Henry Ford which were 
based on higher wages plus lower prices and higher 
profits, the real cause of hope for continuing full em- 
ployment. 


Word Perversion. In 1896 a French philosopher 
named Gustave Le Bon wrote a small but significant 
volume entitled “‘The Crowd,”’ which by 1947 had gone 
through nineteen editions. Le Bon's work is quoted 
widely by philosophers, semanticists and students of 
ideology, and one of his great contributions is the ex- 
planation of the fact that most revolutions have been 
created by changing the meaning of words. He states 
that when crowds have acquired antipathy for images 
evoked by certain words and formulas, those poli- 
ticians aspiring to leadership must use new labels and 
new words while allowing the things or institutions 
to continue as before. For these would-be political 
leaders to influence the crowd to follow them, the new 
words or formulas or slogans must obviously be ones 
with which the crowd is either unacquainted or, if 
acquainted with them, finds favor. In other words, a 
disagreeable image is replaced by an agreeable image 
through the use of a new word or slogan. 

2 It is not fashionable or desirable to use the word 
“socialism” to describe anything or any institution in 
our national economy. The crowd simply does not like 
the word “socialism,” because this invokes a disagree- 
able image. The leaders of the revolution have been 
smart enough to apply the new label of “liberalism” 
to describe the old things and the old institutions be- 
cause liberalism is a nice word and evokes a pleasant 
image. Yet they deny that the things and institutions 
liked or defended by the liberals are socialistic, and 
they have succeeded very well in making “the crowd” 
believe them regardless of the incontrovertible facts. 
Robert S. Byfield 


Incredible—but True. Twenty-five years ago, in 
1927, Federal expenditures were only $2.6 billion. Now, 
25 years later, estimates of Federal spending for fiscal 
1953 put it at $79.3 billion, roughly 30.5 times the 
expenditures of 1927. Meanwhile, State and local 


(Continued on page 48) 
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ennessee has been good 


to Tennersee Eastman 


producers of 





EASTMAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


This is the way things should be—this i ! 
in Tennessee. 


TENITE 
AN EASTMAN 
PLASTIC 


EASTMAN 
ESTRON 
ACETATE 
FIBERS 














PURIFYING WATER FOR PAPER MAKING AT MEAD'S KINGSPORT DIVISION 


In four mills in Tennessee—at Kingsport, Harriman, Knoxville, and 
Nashville—The Mead Corporation (and its affiliate, Southern Extract 
Company) makes fine printing papers, paperboard for corrugated 
boxes, and chestnut tanning extract. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’ 
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These men can work in comfort, close to and facing 2 
the window, because Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo Glass 


filters the incoming daylight to reduce glare and 
heat © Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


= 


bs 

Good daylight—plenty of it-—-with reduction of 
glare and sun heat, are conditions that can help 
you step up production. They are conditions vou 
get with Blue Ridge Frosted Aklo* Glass. 

IMPROVES SEEING. Tired, squinting eves 
just aren’t conducive to good work or speed. 
Blue-green Frosted Aklo Glass diffuses the sharp 
rays of the sun and reduces sky brightness— floods 
the interior with soft diffused daylight. It’s like 
having sunglasses in your windows. Better work- 
manship and reduction of accidents are natural 
results of better seeing. With Frosted Aklo Glass 
there’s no need to bother with shades or unsightly 
painting of the glass. ; 

PROVIDES GREATER COMFORT. Aklo 
Glass excludes three times as much sun heat as 
does ordinary glass. It makes plants cooler—aids 
in temperature control and reduces load on air 
conditioning. Aklo Glass is particularly valuable 
for south and west elevations and for skylights 
where sun heat presents most severe problems. 
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People like to work in plants equipped with 
Frosted Aklo Glass—there’s a restful pleasantness 
to its soft blue-green color. See for yourself how 
Frosted Aklo Glass reduces glare and sun heat. 
Ask your Libbey-Owens:Ford Distributor for a 
Radiometer demonstration. Aklo Glass is made 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, 
Tennessee and sold by L-O-F Glass distributors. 
Mail the coupon for full information on Aklo. 


Free Book on Reduction of Sun Glare and Heat 


Blue Ridge Sales Division 
! Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company 
| 8-18112 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
Please send me o copy of your book on glare 
and heat reduction, ‘‘Filtered Daylight” 





Company 





























BAVKING SERVICES 
geared for 


INDUSTRY 


We have the resources . . . and the 
financial background to help your 
business in Tennessee. Call on us at 
any time. 


American Nationa Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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spending went from $7.3 billion in 1927 to an estimated 
$25 billion for fiscal 1953-——more than three times the 
1927 spending rate. In the same quarter century, the 
percentage distribution of spending almost reversed 
itself. In 1927, the Federal government spent 26.4% 
of the total; State and local governments, 73.6%. In 
the coming fiscal year, it is estimated that Federal 
spending will be 76% of the total; State and local, 24%. 


Outright Confiscation. Under existing laws the fed- 
eral estate tax runs to a high of 77% and the gift tax 
to 573,°7. The rate of these taxes are manifestly 
confiscatory. They not only seriously impair the in- 
centive to work, save and invest, but they will in the 
long run destroy the accumulations of capital that 
are so necessary for industrial activity and expansion. 
The revenue from these taxes is only about 1% of 
the total budget. The ultimate result of these taxes 
will be the ownership of all property by the govern- 
ment, the objective of the Communists as expressly 
stated in the Communist Manifesto of Karl Marx. 


Infinite Variety. An industrial publication discuss- 
ing future means of providing liquid fuels to replace 
exhaustible petroleum supplies, says that coal is the 
answer because coal suyplies are almost limitless. 
However, the article goes on to say that synthetic gaso- 
lines and oils of the future may not be produced by 
either of the two processes that have so far been de- 
veloped but that ultimately the synthetic fuel industry 
in this country may be based on what it calls “hybrid” 
plants, which would be designed to supply fuel gas, 
liquid fuel, solid fuel for power production, and 
chemicals-—all of which would share in the total cost. 


Toll Roads. The nation’s stake in a speed-up of 
highway programs is tremendous. What is not gen- 
erally recognized is the fact that the price for the 
deterioration of the highway system is paid by busi- 
ness and the public in the form of higher transporta- 
tion costs for farm as well as industrial products. 

The big problem, of course, is the financing of an 
adequate highway program. Where is the money going 
to come from? First of all, it goes without saying 
that the diversion of gasoline taxes to other purposes 
must be stopped. But even if enough pressure can be 
exerted at the state level to end the gasoline tax diver- 
sion, this won't be enough. In this connection, it is a 
rather interesting fact that the sharp opposition of 
important groups of highway users against the con- 
struction of toll roads is gradually diminishing. High- 
way users still would rather see regular roads and 
highways built, but are now ready to admit that, 
within a relatively small scope, toll roads are accept- 
able, particularly because they help to speed up the 
highway program. Since it takes considerable traffic 
density to make such toll roads profitable, their use 
is limited by that factor alone. 
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racs a nce of TENWESSEE « TEXAS OIL 
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Oil has brought great wealth 
to the Lone Star State, to 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, II- 
linois, Louisiana, California, 
and other oil producing 
states. Products from TEN- 
NESSEE are important to 
the oil industry wherever it 
is... TENNESSEE'S Mu- 
riatic Acid for acidizing the 
wells, pig iron and ferro 
alloys for hard drill bits, 
strong derricks, tank cars 
and durable pipe. 

Many other products from 
TENNESSEE are used by 
Texas industries ... Acetic 
Acid for photographic and 
bleaching processes ... Ben- 
zene Hexachloride for pesti- 
cides to protect cotton crops 
. . . Sodium Benzoate as a 
preservative. In fact, TEN- 
NESSEE’S products are 
used by key industries in 
every state in the union. 
That’s why TENNESSEE 
is known from Coast to 
Coast as an industry serving 
all industry. 


PRODUCTS ¢ CHEMICAL 
ition 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS - METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS - AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS - AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 








COOKEVILLE © 


HARRIMAN 


LEGEND 
emmmmes MAIN TRANSMISSION L.NE 
ma LATER ALS 











Natural Gas Gives New Impetus to 


Industrial Development of 


EASTERN TENNESSEE 


The Blue Flame of Natural Gas has brought great new impetus 
to the growth of Eastern Tennessee. A score of cities that have long 
had the advantages of a plentiful supply of electric power, a large 
reservoir of friendly labor, plenty of water and adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, in addition to a great treasure house of natural resources, 
now have the one advantage that they lacked for full development. 


Many of the most important industries in this area have switched 
over to the more economical, more reliable source for heating in their 
manufacturing processes. New industries have been brought to the 
area we serve as a result of the development of our system. 


Additional territory will be served as fast as permits are granted 
and materials become available. You can depend upon this company 
to lend every effort to assist the full development of the Eastern 
section of this great state. 

Contact chambers of commerce or mayors in any of the cities 
shown on the above map for opportunities for new industries. 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Guy T. Henry, Knoxville, 
President Tennessee 
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No. 2 mine of American Zinc Co. of Tennessee at Mascot, showing mill and aerial tramway, which conveys ore 
directly from mine. American Limestone Co., a subsidiary, produces Dolomitic Limestone on adjoining property. 


AMERICAN ZINC COMPANY OF TENNESSEE 


Producers of 





LEAD-FREE ZINC SULPHIDE 
CONCENTRATES 


AMERICAN LIMESTONE COMPANY 


of Knoxville, Tennessee 


Producers of Crushed Stone for All Purposes, 


Concrete Sand, and High Magnesium Agricultural Limestone 
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View of Plants of North American Rayon Corporation and American Bemberg 
at Elizabethton, Tennessee. Rayon plant is in foreground. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG 


AND 


NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORPORATION 


PLANTS AT ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


Viscose and Cuprammonium 


Rayon Yarns 


SALES OFFICE: 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NASHVILLE, City oj Opportunity 


In the Heart of the Central South! 




















@ Capitol city of Tennessee Economical TVA. power and nat- 
ural gas 
@ financial capitol of the Central 


Educational center of the South 
S outh 


Balanced and diversified economy 
@ Centrally located among the South's Excellent transportation facilities 
leading cities Above average labor supply 


@ Close proximity to abundance of raw materials, including coal frelds 


Inquiries invited . . . 

Broadway National Bank 
Commerce Union Bank 
First American National Bank 
Nashville Trust Company 
Third National Bank 


Members Nashville Clearing House Association 
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The South's Largest Producer of 
General Shale ; Facing Brick and Shale Products 


| 

| 

| Viel. 
Ccaduets ¢ 

SF, ¢ ifr. 

| 





Two New Modern Shale Brick Plants 
In Production To Serve East Tennessee 


Growing with East Tennessee! 


The completion in September of our new ours ... proud of our fine new Harrop kiln, 
$500,000 plant in Knoxville (located on the with gas-firing to quarantee the closest pos- 


Tennessee River for convenient water trans- sible control of size and color. 


portation) and our complete remodeling of 
the Key-James Brick Company in Chatta- And we are proud, too, of our reputation 
nooga are definite evidence of our faith in for quality with architects, contractors and 
the future of East Tennessee. home builders everywhere. The Key-James 
: ie name, for instance, has been famous for 40 
Including our previously existing Knox- : : 
nee years for the enduring beauty of its brick 
ville plant, we now have a productive ca- 

ee Ee ; ... and the true color brick made in our 
pacity in these two cities of 190,000 brick : weenie 
per day ...a convenient, dependable source modernized plant is finer than ever. 
to satisfy all the shale brick needs of the 


entire East Tennessee area! 





Permanent construction, burned-in beau- 


ty, genuine economy ... all are yours for 


We are proud of this new expansion of the years in brick by General Shale. 


CLLILEL ELE LLL IM ELE MAA AAA ELE RY, 
* 


Now operating plants in the follow- ea 5 di le | 
( 


ing cities, with brick, cinder or con- 
odiuch Ce i. 


crete block production equivalent in 
wall displacement to 1,350,000 brick 
per day. 


. 


é RRC RECT RETEN 


CHATTANOOGA KINGSPORT ELIZABETHTON MARION 
e ioe e “ e e 
CAA ENN TENN 


VA 
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GROWING WITH TENNESSEE 
med on 


Old Hickory—Rayon Plant 


A Look into the future of Tennessee dramatic in the years to come. We hope 


is a look into the future of America’s tex- to share in that growth. We hope. too. by 
tile industry. The view is encouraging working cooperatively, to make Tennessee 
indeed. The growth in usefulness and an even more important factor in our 
versatility of man-made fibers, like rayon country’s industrial life. as well as a 


and nylon. promises to be even more better place to live. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., (INC.) 


REG.U. 5. PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. -- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 





Royal Blue 


A couple of pretty good business rules of thumb are 


that products can be priced out cf the market and that 


costs can make production prohibitive. When these 
things happen, a company usually goes out of business, 
one way or another. It either shuts down and saves 
what it can or the sheriff sells it out. 


When a company closes out, not only the stockhold- 
ers and management are affected. The workers lose 
their jobs, and sometimes their homes, too. The coal 
miners who worked the Royal Blue near Caryville, 
Tenn., know about it now, too. 

The Royal Blue was a pretty good mining town. A 
Federal health inspection team a couple of years ago 
said it was one of the best in the country, and it served 
as a model for other company towns which sought 
better living conditions for miners and their families. 
There were no shanties in Royal Blue, and every house 
was comfortable. 

Royal Blue for some time had been operating on a 
marginal basis. Some years it wasn’t making very 
much money, and some none at all, because labor costs 
had been going up year after year. Just recently Mr. 
Lewis, the United Mine Workers chieftain, signed a 
new contract for his workers with the Northern coal 
operators which gave the miners $1.90 more a day in 
wages and about $40 millions more for their health 
and welfare fund. 

The Southern coal companies signed the same agree- 
ment, though some of them warned that Mr. Lewis 
was making costs prohibitive and pricing some of them 
out of the market. A lot of factors determine produc- 
tion costs and prices, and these factors are sometimes 
different for different mines. 

Even so, all the operators who could stay in business 
at his terms, and wanted to, had to sign the same agree- 
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ment. It was a great victory for Mr. Lewis, but it wasn’t 
much of a victory for the miners of Royal Blue. The 
operators are shutting down the mine for good. 


Mr. Lewis can take care of the miners through his 
health and welfare fund, and we do not doubt that he 
will. He can move them to other jobs, which they 
might like even better than the ones they had. He can 
send their families from Tennessee to Illinois or Penn- 
sylvania, and he can pension the older miners. But 
they can’t stay at Royal Blue unless they want to sit 
there jobless and mine their memories. 


This is a lot of power for one American to have over 
other Americans—to end their jobs and move them 
about—-and over an American industry. Mr. Lewis has 
this power because he has a union monopoly and be- 
cause he has the power to bargain nationwide. 


He can bargain and reach agreement with one group 
of operators whose financial strength and economic and 
geographic position permit them to make arrange- 
ments with Mr. Lewis which less fortunate operators 
cannot grant or concede and stay in business. 


Because he has this power to bargain nationwide, 
Mr. Lewis can sit at a table in Washington, remote 
from the Tennessee hills, and close down a healthy 
mining town like Royal Blue because he doesn’t have 
to bargain with the operators of Royal Blue or know 
cr understand their problems. 


Through his power to bargain nationwide, he has 
the power to force terms on people who never get to 
sit at the table and bargain collectively with him. 


It seems to us that this is a power no industry, no 
union and no man ought to have. 


An editorial from The Wall Street Journal of October 10, 1952 
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Vishinsky Strikes Again 


At American Business 


But his diatribes, upside-down statistics and 
semantic tricks will largely go unanswered. 


3y Robert S. Byfield 


cing additio 


tat Messrs 





Mr. Byfield is now attending z $i s. It so happens that 

Vu tne m cCaranovsK ised 

the seventh session of the United ast year 30 appar Mr. Vishinsk: 
Nations General Assembly in 
New York as official representa- 
tive of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to the U. N. as weil as 
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Here is an artist’s sketch of the new Portsmouth Power Station that VEPCO has under construction near Portsmouth, Va. 
A twin unit station, it is to have a generating capacity of 210,000 kw. The first unit will be completed early in 1953, the s 


one late in 1954. 


second 


VEPCO's 1952 Projects Nearing Completion 


Wren Virginia Electric & Power Co 


completes its new Portsmouth Power 
Station near Gilmerton in July of 1954, 
it will have increased its steam generat- 
ing capacity 170 per cent over that of 
1946. In that time it has spent $214,000,- 
000 for added generating capacity, trans- 
mission lines and new extensions of serv- 
ice to rural and other customers. 

The new Portsmouth station will have 
a generating capacity of 210,000 kilowatts 
and will be a twin unit station. The first 
unit is scheduled for completion early in 
1953, and the second one in July of 1954. 
Its total cost is estimated at 
$34,000,000 by VEPCO officials. 

When plans for the station were an- 
nounced early in 1951, the plant was to 
house a 105,000 kilowatt generating unit, 
with provisions made for enlarging the 


close to 


The Chesterfield Station, now being expanded is the 


largest in the system. 


station to an eventual capacity of 400,000 
kilowatts. The decision to increase the 
capacity to 210,000 kilowatts, through the 
addition of a second unit, was made last 
March. According to R. J. Throckmorton, 
VEPCO Vice-president, the location of 
this second unit at Portsmouth was de- 
manded by the increase in the electric 
load in the Tidewater during the 
past tWo vears, 

When completed, the Portsmouth sta- 
tion will be next to the largest station 
in the entire VEPCO system. The Chester- 
field station on 


area 


the James River, near 
Drewry’'s Bluff, with two units now in 
operation and a third scheduled for com- 
pletion this year, will be the largest in 
the system, with a capacity of 240,000 kw. 

The Portsmouth station will 
about one square block in area, and will 


cover 


rise to an equivalent 
height. It is being constructed of steel 
with asbestos siding. There will be a 
temporary wall on one side of the struc- 
ture, which is designed so that it may be 
moved to facilitate further additions to 
the generating capacity of the plant as 
they are needed. 

Work on the proposed hydro station on 
the Roanoke River near Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, was suspended last 
spring when the Department of the In- 
terior decided to appeal from a decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court as to whether 
the license granted the company by the 
Federal Power Commission is to be sus- 
tained. The Roanoke Rapids Develop- 
ment is scheduled to have a capacity of 
91,000 k.w. and the cost has been esti- 
mated at $27,000,000. 


of 12 stories in 





rs 


Recent aerial view of the 





Portsmouth plant. When com- 


pleted it will equal a 12-story building in height. 
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Cotton Belt’s famous “Blue Streak,” 


for years acknowledged the world's fastest 


freight train. 


Cotton Belt Marks 75 Years 


Bors during the depression in the 


South following the Civil War, plagued 


by adversities and hounded by crises, a 
small pioneer railroad fought every inch 
of its way through 


and swamps to be« 


forests 
the 


wastelands, 


ome one of na- 


tion's best railroads 

The road, St. Louis Southwestern (Cot- 
ton Belt) Railway 
ing its 75th anniversary 

Back in 1877 when the road's first cele- 
held to commemorate the 
completion of its tiny 21l'e-mile line be- 
tween Tyler and Big Sandy, Texas, Gen- 
eral U.S. Grant had stepped down and 
Rutherford B. Hayes had just been inau- 
gurated president of the United States 
Alexander Graham Bell had just invented 
the telephone. The war between the states 
had ended and Abraham Lincoln had been 
assassinated only a dozen years prior. The 
South was in the grip of a great depres- 
sion 

Major James P. Douglas, a 
minded citizen of Tyler 
in the fruit-raising and « 


Lines, is now celebrat- 


bration was 


civic- 
Texas, who was 
anning business, 
wanted to build a railroad from his com- 
munity 
rhe 


vised 


to connect with some other 
that 
such an 
middle of a depression 
las did not like the idea 
He wanted to do 
the 
his community 


road 


financiers of day probably ad- 
indertaking right 
but Doug- 


of sitting it out 


against 


in the 


something about over- 


coming effects of the depression in 


and he knew that, having 
railroad, the 
forever be 


means of 


been bypassed by another 
community would 


better 


stagnated 
unless transportation 


to ship the products of 


made t 


the 
area, In 


it possible 


community out of the production 


face of stupendo obstacles 


including that of selling stock during a 


depression, he somehow managed to build 


the short line to tap the T. & P. Ry 
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Trade conditions in the community im- 
proved immediately, but like most rail- 
roads of that era, the little road fell vic- 
tim to the chronic ailment of financial 
difficulties. Major Douglas was deter- 
mined that his friends would not lose a 
cent. With his back to a wall he packed a 
bag and went to St. Louis and there talked 
to a group of men headed by Colonel 
James W. Paramore who owned and op- 
erated the St. Louis Compress Company. 


The sale of the road was consummated 
and Douglas was able to pay off his in- 
vestors and still retain some authority in 
the newly organized company by virtue 
of being named a director. 

It was decided that the best way to 
bring Texas cotton to St. Louis was to 
extend the road northward to Texarkana, 
Texas, where, under an agreement with 
the Iron Mountain Railroad, a connec- 
tion with that road would be made, thus 
forming a through route to St. Louis. Just 














Present trade mark resemble cross 
section of mold of 19th) century 
cotton gin. 


about the time the track was being com- 
pleted into Texarkana, Jay Gould, the rail 
tycoon, financier and stock market ma- 
nipulator, who was trying to establish a 
railroad monopoly in the Southwest, 
bought out the Iron Mountain Railroad 
and cancelled the agreement for the con- 
nection. This was an open move to force 
the little road to sell out to Gould or drop 
its plans to do a through business to St. 
Louis with its cotton. 


Colonel Paramore, now the president 
of the road, and his back to a wall, could 
have sold out to Gould and returned to 
the cotton business litthe harmed by his 
venture. The seemingly catastrophic blow 
dealt by Gould boomeranged when Para- 
more decided to fight for the existence 
of his line by building his own railroad 
northward to St. Louis. “A fool's under- 
taking,” said Gould when apprised of the 
decision. “Just wait and see,” retorted 
Paramore. 

Paramore, looking around for someone 
with as much fortitude as his to help 
accomplish this great undertaking, se- 
lected Colonel Samuel W. Fordyce, a 
young cavalry officer with whom he had 
become acquainted during the war. After 
much sweat and tears the road was 
opened in 1882, but within a few years 
an unprecedented flood, combined with a 
shortage of equipment and a strike, forced 
the road into bankruptcy. Fordyce was 
appointed receiver to reorganize the com- 
pany. This was about as heartbreaking a 
task as had ever confronted the Cotton 
Belt because the road was still narrow 
gauge when most other roads had 
changed to standard gauge. Additionally, 
whoever did the financing would have to 
take an undesirable second mortgage. 

With two strikes against him, the Colo- 
nel managed to wangle a loan of $500,000 
on his own personal guarantee. He was 
able to pay off part of the debt and keep 
operations going, but continued heavy 
rains washed out more track, causing an- 
other emergency. To make matters worse 
a judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals be- 
came impatient because the reorganiza- 
tion was uncompleted. He ordered the 
Texas division of the system sold to sat- 
isfy claims. 

The situation was alarming because 
Jay Gould was biding his time to strike 
again. He knew if he could gobble up the 
Texas division that it would ruin the 
northern division and he could then take 
over the entire system. The Court of Ap- 
peals judge told Fordyce that if he could 
raise $250,000 to pay the claims on the 
Texas division that he would grant six 
months additional time to reorganize the 
system, Some New York bankers offered 
to lend less than half the required funds, 
and things really looked black. Jay Gould, 
still smarting over his defeat at the hands 
of the Cotton Belt a few years prior, now 
came into the picture and offered an as- 
tounding $500,000, Cotton Belt pride frus- 
trated Gould by declining the offer. The 
bankers began to think it over. If Gould 
was so anxious to secure control of the 


line by offering such a stupendous price, 
perhaps the risk was not too great. They 


offered $250,000 
Colonel needed. 


act amount the 
unintentionally 


the ex 
Gould 
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had helped the Cotton Belt in a crisis! 

Loaded with debt the newly-organized 
road headed by Fordyce knew it was nec- 
essary to change the track from narrow 
to standard gauge, and to build branch 
lines to feed traffic to the main line. Here, 
confronting the Cotton Belt in 1886 was 
another stupendous, expensive undertak- 
ing. But it had to be done. So it was done. 
It was decided that when tie replace- 
ments were necessary, a longer one to 
accommodate the wider gauge track 
would be installed, and the outside spike 
driven in so as to save time on the ap- 
pointed day of changeover. Cars and en- 
gine trucks were changed, and at a pre- 
arranged hour traffic was suspended and 
the reinforced section gangs completed 
the changeover in 24 hours! 

Construction of branch lines and ac- 
quisition of some short line connections 
was accomplished, but this too added 
debits in the book. The road prospered 
for a while until it became necessary to 
replace much of the light rail originally 
laid. Fordyce persuaded Andrew Car- 
negie, who had just acquired the Besse- 
mer process for making steel, to let him 
have $3,000,000 worth of rail, and person- 
ally signed the paper at Carnegie’s re- 
quest 

Fordyce knew that his road could not 
meet the payments on this purchase, and 
he also knew that even after the new 
rail was laid that he would be unable 
to sell more paper. The property was 
mortgaged right up to the hilt. Before 
his purchase of the rail he had evolved 
a plan. Constantly aware of Jay Gould's 
intense interest in securing control of the 
system, Fordyce reasoned that with fi- 
nancial conditions incapable of further 
remedy, another receivership was in the 
offing and Gould then could buy the sys- 
tem for a song. So, beating him to the 
draw, he let Gould know that the Cotton 
Belt was going to sell some paper in New 
York. Gould jumped at the chance to buy 
the paper (including Andrew Carnegie’s 
and paid a fancy price. While this gave 
him control of the road, it also meant that 
he had a tremendous investment of his 
own in the line and would have to op- 
erate it. 

Fordyce was going to retire from the 
railroad business and return to his other 
interests, but Gould, after so many years 
of being outfoxed by this energetic fight- 
er, had a mountain of respect for his 
courage and ability. He begged the Colo- 
nel to stay on and take complete charge 
of the road. This request, coming from 
a man who never asked favors from any- 
one, undoubtedly prompted the Colonel 
to stay on. He knew, of course, that a 
receivership was coming along any day, 
and when it did he would be around to 
help iron out the difficulties. The receiv- 
ership came shortly afterward and the 
present name, St. Louis Southwestern, 
was given the newly-organized company 
with Colonel Fordyce at the throttle. 

In the railroad business anything can 
happen and usually does. Th). time it was 
the business recession of ‘ne troubled 
thirties. After fighting it for some years, 
the road, with many others, was forced 
into receivership. Unlike some lines, how- 
ever, the Cotton Belt continued to main- 














Old cotton bale trade mark was dis- 
carded because it indicated road 
served only cotton growing areas. 


tain the excellent physical condition of 
its property, and when World War II 
broke it was able te handle an unprece- 
dented volume of traffic. The trustee inau- 
gurated a “pay as you ge” plan and strin- 
gently conserved the assets. Some years 
later when he returned the property to 
the owners, it was the first time in the 
history of American railroading that a 
trunk line system emerged from bank- 
ruptcy intact, the stockholders’ invest- 
ment protected and preserved 100 per 
cent! 

Today the road is still successfully 
fighting handicaps. To say that its terri- 
tory from St. Louis all the way into Texas 
is highly competitive would be an under- 
statement. One stretch of its main line be- 
tween Corsicana, Texas, and Illmo, Mis- 
souri, 628 miles, is intersected 20 times 
by competing lines who also reach all of 
the road’s important points. This means 
a competitive station about every 32 
miles! Additionally, about half of the 
line’s revenue is dependent upon overhead 
or “bridge” traffic. 


This dog-eat-dog competitive situation 
keeps the road on its toes hustling for 
every ounce of traffic. 

It is necessary, under existing condi- 
tions, for the road to use its wits more 
than the average railroad. It is forever 
searching and putting into effect new 
transportation ideas aimed at the single 
goal of getting things faster to the people 
who want them, and thereby garnering 
more traffic. Its reputation along this line 
of endeavor has spread far and wice 


Outstanding in its pioneering methods 
to build volume traffic was the inaugura- 
tion some 20 years ago of “first class” 
schedules for less-carload merchandise 
trains by using a fast passenger-type lo- 
comotive to get cars to their destination 
at near passenger-train speed. This “hot 
shot” train, dubbed the “Blue Streak,” 
was for years acknowledged the fastest 
freight train in the world. The farsighted 
Cotton Belt officials who threw caution 
to the winds in pioneering this fast-step- 
ping freight train made a prophetic state- 
ment in predicting that their “Blue 
Streak” would unquestionably prove to be 
the forerunner of a new strain of freight 
trains. It proved so remarkably success- 
ful in increasing the volume of less-car- 
load traffic that it revolutionized railroad 
freight service. Other lines followed suit 
and by 1940 there were 46 similar “hot 
shots.” Today, with powerful diesel loco- 
motives, the Cotton Belt has extended the 
Blue Streak fast service to all of its 
schedules. Last year the Cotton Belt’s op- 
erating revenue of almost $70,000,000 was 
a 12 per cent gain over 1950, and even 
after a huge chunk was taken by the 
government, more of that revenue, per- 
centagewise, stayed with the company 
than was the case of any other sizable 
road in the country. The low operating 
cost of the line is highly enviable as is 
its high figure on earnings per mile of 
track. 
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“It’s a collection to help the boss. He said 
he'd like to give me a raise, but can’t afford it” 
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Analyst 


rials, Southern locations are valuable and 
profitable. 

But the South will not reap the full 
benefit out of the new petrochemical fa- 
cilities, until more new plants are added 
designed to serve Southern consumers, or 
consumers in the entire country. Then 
the “value added by manufacture” will 
be greatly increased, and Southwestern 
factory payrolls will soar. This process 
is already under way in lines 
Chemical plants are supplying the new 
Southern man-made fibre for 
textiles 


some 
plants 


Just as materials has its limitations, 
as a motivating force for expansion, so, 
too, has the manpower incentive, where 
plants are located in the South solely 
because iabor is cheap or plentiful. For 
the wage rate differential is steadily be- 
ing reduced in the South. Today, in most 
industries, the differential not 
amount to more than 5 or 10 cents an 
hour. If reliance were placed entirely on 
cheap labor, the incentive for new invest- 
ments might be lost, because wage rates 
in the South ten twenty years from 
now may be no lower than in other sec- 
tions of the country, if the present trend 
continues to eliminate the regional dif- 
ferential in pay scales. An adequate sup- 
ply of efficient high quality labor will al- 
ways be an advantage to the South, but 
if the defense program were to cut 
back, thus reducing labor tightness in 
other areas, that factor too, would lose 
some of its force. 

But where the growth of Southern in- 
dustry is caused primarily by the desire 
of manufacturers to serve better the rich 
Southern consuming markets, that is a 
factor which can contribute greatly to 
the rise of industry and purchasing pow- 
er. This factor should continue to operate 
for many years for two basic reasons 

First, the rise of freight costs in recent 
years has made it uneconomical to ship 
many types of goods from Northern fac- 
tories to Southern plants 

And second, as business becomes more 
competitive, the service factor will stimu- 
late manufacturers to set up plants and 
warehouses in the South, to take care of 
their customers in this region. When a 
manufacturer has a Southern plant, he 

in make deliveries overnight by truck 
to his wholesalers or retailers in the 
South. The wholesalers or retailers do 
not want to carry large inventories, and 


does 


or 


be 


because the factory is at their back door, 
they can hold their stocks at a minimum 
without losing sales to the public. That 
potent factor when gets 


is a business 


competitive, and sooner or later, many 
manufacturers in other sections of the 
country will have to set up Southern 
plants and warehouses if they want to 
serve their Southern market 
fully 


success- 


Moreover, if these manufacturers sell 
their goods on an f.o.b. mill basis, the 
need for Southern mill locations to serve 
the Southern market is intensified. For 
under those conditions, the customer 
pays the freight from the plant, and he 
is not going to assume these costs, if the 
plant is located in the North, For South- 
ecn plants are in a position to sell at a 
lower delivered price. 

The $4.2 billions in certificates of ne- 
cessity granted to Southern plants under 
the Defense Production Act is equal to 
nearly 30 per cent of the grand total for 
the country of $14.2 billion. A substantial 
part of these certificates, guaranteeing 
accelerated amortization, is represented 
by petroleum refineries, chemical 
plants and aluminum reduction plants 
which were located in the South because 
materials plentiful there. But a 
gratifying proportion is accounted for by 
auto and appliance plants, by new ma- 
chinery factories, and by other durable 
goods manufacturing operations which 
call for a high degree of processing. 


new 


are 


The certificates of necessity won by 
South compare with $668 million for the 
New England States, and with $1.3 bil- 
lion for the Pacific Coast states. Since 
1950, 1,600 investments in plants and fa- 
cilities in the South have been accorded 
accelerated depreciation by the Govern- 
ment. 

An indication that markets rather than 
materials and manpower, are attracting 
many of these investments is found in 
the distribution of the new plants. Every 
section of the South has gained, includ- 
ing many where extraction of raw mate- 
rials and low cost labor are not the most 
important attractions. 

Thus, in the South Atlantic states, 546 
certificates call for new plant invest- 
ments totaling $999 million; in the East 
South Central, 342 plants represent a new 
investment of $712 million; and in the 
West South Central, where most of the 
petrochemical and aluminum capacity is 
located, 704 projects call for $2.5 billion. 

Over and above these investments that 
are represented by certificates of neces- 
sity, many new projects have’ been 
launched without the incentive of ac- 
celerated amortization, either because 
the non-defense nature of the project did 
not enable it to qualify for rapid write- 
offs, or because the manufacturer chose 
to write off the new plants at the normal 
rate of speed. 


the 


Aside from these investments by pri- 
vate industry, several billions of dollars 
has been invested by the Federal Govern- 
ment in atomic energy plants in Tennes- 
see, South Carolina, and Kentucky. So 
that all in all, capital investments in the 
South by private industry and the public 
the Korean War began are some- 
where between $5 and $10 billion. 

The rise in Southern consuming power, 
as reflected in increased auto and appli- 
ance sales, and better demand for farm 


since 
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equipment, roofing, etc., has its origin in 
two factors, increased mechanization 
and diversification of agriculture, and a 
higher degree of industrialization, which 
means more factory payrolls. Thus, each 
new plant brought to the South can be 
said to be setting off a chain reaction, 
which results in other piants coming to 
the South. Industry is begetting indus- 
try, because industry means higher aver- 
age incomes and therefore increased 
purchasing power than was the case 
when many Southerners worked on un- 
mechanized farms. 

Because of the industrialization of the 
Southwest, for example, sales of medium 
priced cars in Texas in 1950 were 156 per 
cent greater than in 1941, whereas the 
national increase was only 83 per cent 
over the same period. In low priced 
cars, sales have gained 82 per cent, com- 
pared with a national average of 61 per 
cent, while in the highest priced cars, 
the Texas sales gain was 151 per cent, 
as against a national average of 59 per 
cent. 

That was one of the factors that led 
General Motors to locate its new Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac assembly plant at Arling- 
ton, Tex. This plant was to have pro- 
duced jet fighters designed by Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation, under 
a licensing agreement and also automo- 
biles. But this arrangement has been 
cancelled, and the Arlington plant will, 
for the present, at least, produce auto- 
mobiles only. 

Per capita income in the South has 
risen much more rapidly than in other 
parts, but it is still behind the national 
average. Last year, income from private 
enterprise in the South was 3.5 times that 
of 1929, as against a gain, over the same 
period, of 2.5 times for the rest of the 
country. This increased income is caused 
by more prosperous agriculture as well 
as by the trend towards industrialization 
in the South. 

The chemical industry, which pays its 
employees an average of $4,000 a year, 
has been putting money into new plants 
at a fabulous pace in the Southwest, as 
well as in Florida, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. Chemical plant construction in the 
last three years was over $1 billion of 
which $600 million was invested last year 
alone. In Texas and Louisiana, the ex- 
pansion under way or projected will in- 
volve an additional $1'2 billion. 

Most of these investments have gone 
into basic chemicals. An illustration of 
what this means is provided by plastics. 
It is estimated that the South is now pro- 
ducing 90 per cent of the chemicals used 
in making plastics. But the South is ac- 
counting for only 10 per cent of the out- 
put of finished plastic goods. 

The latter ratio is bound to rise. For 
with freight rates what they are, it is 
going to be uneconomical to produce the 
raw materials in the South, ship them to 
the North, and then ship the finished 
product back to Southern consumers. 

Similar costly crosshauling of goods 
has been intolerable in autos and appli- 
ances, and the plastic goods producer is 
going to find untold benefits in placing 
more of his plant capacity near the 


sources of raw materials, as well as closer 
to his Southern customers. 

More and more aluminum finishing ca- 
pacity, too, will be located near the big 
plants that are producing aluminum in- 
gots in the Southwest. Already this 
trend has gotten underway. The South is 
consuming so much aluminum in the 
form of roofing, architectural products, 
housewares, etc., that it makes sense to 
produce more of the sheets, tubular prod- 
ucts, extrusions, in the South, for 
nearby fabricating plants. 

The South is continuing to make 
progress in textiles. Today, it is esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of the rayon in- 
dustry is in the South and more than 70 
per cent of the cotton textile industry. 
Furthermore, the Southern plants, on 
the whole, are more modern and more 
efficient than the older northern plants. 
Southern textile plants have seen their 
profits reduced during the last year and 
one-half, as a result of keener competi- 


ete., 


tion. But costs have been reduced, and 
the industry is in a good position to go 
ahead again, as consumer demand im- 
proves. Already, since last Spring, sev- 
eral textiles, such as print cloths, which 
are made largely in the South, have 
shown a marked upswing. 

The confidence of textile producers is 
reflected in new investments totaling 
$400 million in the five-state area of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Florida. A large part of ths pro- 
gram has been in the man-made fiber 
field, in which such big chemical com- 
panies as du Pont and Chemstrand have 
been taking an active part. In this in- 
dustry, the South will in the future be 
the center of production for the entire 
country. The chemicals made in the 
Southwest will be transformed in other 
Southern plants into fibers, and then 
woven at nearby plants into textiles. 
Thus “value added by manufacture” will 
be increased many times. 


NAM President Scores 
Cheap Money Philosophy 


, serious threat today is 
inflation, according to William J. Grede, 
Milwaukee foundry man and president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who in an hour-long address 
before the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce last month declared that “taxes 
are sapping the lifeblood” of the coun- 
try’s future. 

Quoting statistics as showing that 
American industry must provide ten mil- 
lion jobs within the next ten years at a 
cost of from $10,000 to $12,000 each, the 
Wisconsin industrialist said the $100,000,- 
000 capital expenditure required “must 
come out of production and the profits 
of private industry and the savings of 
individual people.” 

Mr. Grede is concerned that the Ameri- 
can people are apathetic toward the 
problems that face the country and is 
shocked “that they have not reacted with 
righteous indignation against these dead- 
ly excesses of government,” at the same 
time posing the question: Don't they 
know that by this process their freedom 
is slipping from their grasp? 

American free private competitive en- 
terprise was described by the manu- 
facturers’ leader as a “system under 
which men struggle to reduce costs, make 
better products at lower prices and sell 
more products to make more money.” 
The profit motive, or “selfishness” as it is 
called by some, has “produced in Amer- 
ica the highest standard of living and the 
greatest social and educational develop- 
ment in the history of the world.” 

Warning his listeners not to confuse 
competitive selfishness with covetousness, 
he said that by “our selfish competition 
we are constantly increasing the size of 
the pie,” to provide the opportunity for 
the producer’s piece to grow and every- 
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one else’s as well. Covetousness of the 
pressure groups and government plan- 
ners, however, “is to take for themselves 
what others have.” 

They describe it, he stated, “as a strug- 
gle between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots.’ They want to make their piece of 
pie bigger by taking some of yours, That 
is not in their own-self-interest; that is 
covetousness and eventually it will de- 
stroy the whole pie, because it will de- 
stroy incentive and opportunity.” 

Many Americans in recent years have 
assumed, or have been fooled into be- 
lieving that our American system is safe 
if the government will only spend enough 
money, but don't be fooled by the smoke 
screen argument of the spenders that the 
federal budget contains the large seg- 
ment they refer to as fixed irreducible 
expenses, he cautioned. 

The Manufacturers Association whom 
its head described as “actually an or- 
ganization of small businesses,” has ana- 
lyzed the budget for the past few years 
and pointed out to Congress the savings 
that it thinks should be made to keep 
expenditures in balance with receipts and 
“make our dollars worth earning and 
worth saving.” 

Deficit financing and the multiplica- 
tion of money at a rate faster than the 
production of goods was given in the talk 
as the cause of inflation, the roots of 
which were said go back to 1934 “when 
the economic climate became contami- 
nated by the cheap money philosophy.” 

Referring to repudiation of the gold 
standard he said “money is a medium 
of exchange and a measure of value only 
because and so long as people have faith 
in it. When government tampers with 
the basis of sound money it is attempting 
to substitute its fiat for the people's faith. 
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in the South 


By Caldwell R. Walker 
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From now until Christmas sales of al- 
most all other consumer durables appear 
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Editor 


To appraise any period in the near fu- 
ture, it is that in- 
ternational conditions will not vary from 
their present trend 

A change in the direction of either full 
scale 
different complexion upon the situation 

With plans as they are, it is generally 
estimated that expenditures for defense 
irmament will just about reach their 
peak during 1953, and after remaining at 
that level for possibly a year, will begin 
off 
ahead of 
business will 


necessary to assume 


war or complete peace would put 4 


lo taper 

Even the tapering 
need to stir up new or ex- 
panded markets because plant expansion 
now underway will be capable of turning 
out production that will exceed demand 
if the 
growth alone 

Furthermore, plant expansion itself 
which now drains off a substantial share 
of productive cutput, can be expected to 
taper off along with the 
tional armament. , ’ 

This tapering of government and 
capital expenditures will throw an 
equivalently greater burden upon con- 
sumer demand to keep the wheels of in- 
justry moving at their present speed. 

Inflationary experience of the past few 
years shows that consumer demand can 
almost illimitable bounds when 
given intensive incentive 

The big job will be to activate and per- 
petuate that incentive 
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“First - will | have to 
pay any tax on gifts?” 











There is indication that the old jingle- 
jangle type of publicity which has coast- 
ed along with the semi-apathy of a sell- 
market is slowly but surely giving 
way to a sounder exploitation of con- 
sumer interests and desires. 


er’s 


More attractive display is beginning to 
push jingles off screens, billboards 
and pages; demonstrations of usefulness 
are replacing the repetitive monotony 
of many postwar presentations. 

It is also assured, or practically as- 
sured, that marketeers will have the aid 
of a powerful outside force —- improved 
buying power. 

This will, or at least should, be brought 
about by higher take-home pay. 

It is estimated that within the next 
eighteen months reduced armament ex- 
penditures will reduce the Federal budg- 
et by some 15 to 20 billion dollars. If this 
amount, or the greater part of it, is 
translated into lower Federal taxes, the 
to take up the 
slack will be made available. 

Increased buying power alone may not 
be enough. In fact, current performance 
indicates that it will not be enough. 

Setting aside present market activity 
as being of a strictly seasonal nature, 
considerable evidence that a 
large segment of the consuming public 
is developing a preference for liquidity 
and saving as against acquisition of addi- 
tional commodities. 

To what extent prices are responsible, 
and to what extent mere apathy, would 
be difficult to evaluate. 

In either case, however, the ball is 
tossed right back into the laps of in- 
dustry’s market specialists, and resolu- 
tion of the dilemma will depend upon the 
quality of their response to the situation. 

Public psychology, however, is not al- 
ways predictable. 

This fact is amply attested by periods 
of the past when prices were apparently 
acceptable, buying power adequate, and 
still markets remained sluggish. 

It is to be expected that no bets will 
be overlooked by the marketeers of the 
Nation in the meeting of this challenge 
of which they must all be aware. 

It is not out of place, however, to re- 
mind one and all that commodities are 
the same wherever they are sold, but 
not so the territories in which they are 
offered for sale. 

Traditionally sales resistance is lighter 
in the South than in all the rest of the 
Nation. 

While they may not have as much in- 
come as others to spend, Southerners 
spend theirs more freely. 

In 1951, the 16 states of the South took 
in income of $62 billion. Southern con- 
sumers spent $55 billion for goods and 
services 

The portion of income which went for 
this purpose was almost five per cent 
higher in the South than in the rest of 
the country. 

And, as stated in a previous article, 
$38 billion, or 69 per cent of the South's 
total was spent within the trading limits 
of 182 sales centers. 

If, or when, selling gets tough, it would 
be well to remember that sales resistance 
is less in the South. 


the 


buying power necessary 


there is 
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Pictured above is the huge Carolina Giant Cement plant at Harleyville, S. C., where an expansion program costing $5,000,000 
has just recently been completed. The plant's capacity was more than doubled. 


South Carolina Cement Firm 


1m Carolina Giant Cement Co., Harley- 
ville, already one of South Carolina's 
largest industrial plants, has doubled its 
size and capacity at a cost of about $5,- 
000,000. 

The cement plant, established only 
four years ago as an 800,000-barrel plant, 
is now in full production at the rate of 
2,000,000 barrels annually. 

This huge cement production is equal 
to the amount of Portland cement now 
being consumed every year in South 
Carolina, and it assures South Carolina 
of a constant local source of cement, 
which, in the past has very often been 
in short supply, he declared. 

The announcement drew comment from 
Governor James F. Byrnes, who said: 
“The success of such plants is important 
in the development of our state’s econ- 
omy. This cement company at Harley- 
ville is demonstrating how we can utilize 
our own native resources to manufacture 
a product we must have for our own use.” 

Frank J. Cain, Jr., of Columbia, gen- 
eral sales manager of the company, said 
his company stands ready to enlarge the 


Completes Expansion 


plant even more should the need arise. 

“The expansion of our Harleyville 
plant is an expression of our complete 
faith in the business and industrial fu- 
ture of South Carolina. We have enjoyed 
a successful operation in this state be- 
cause of the industrial strides already 
made, and we are thoroughly convinced 
that this industrial progress will continue 
in view of what the state has to offer 
industry.” 

Mr. Cain said the company’s Columbia 
office staff and sales force are also being 
doubled, and that the company is build- 
ing a new modern concrete office building 
in the 1300 block of Pickens street, Co- 
lumbia. 

Ronald M. Craigmyle, president of the 
company and chairman of its board of 
directors, expressed appreciation to the 
South Carolina Research, Planning and 
Development Board and to “many other 
state departments” for their cooperation 
and assistance. 

“From the very first, we have been 
much impressed by the cooperation of 
the people of South Carolina,” he said 
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The Harleyville plant was originally 
built by the government as a wartime op- 
eration for the extraction of alumina, 
basic substance of aluminum, from na- 
tive clays. It was purchased in 1947 as 
surplus property by Carolina Giant Ce- 
ment Company, and the cement plant 
began operations in 1948. 


Before this plant was established the 
nearest available source of cement had 
been 300 miles away, and since trans- 
portation is a tremendous cost factor in 
buying cement, a South Carolina source 
was badly needed. The savings to the 
people of the state in the construction of 
schools, hospitals, roads, bridges, homes, 
and businesses will run into the millions 
of dollars. 

The plant, which will now employ 
about 150 people, provides an industry 
with a substantial payroll in a section 
which had no such enterprise a few years 
ago and which needed it. 

In completing the expansion, the com- 
pany has modernized its machinery and 
facilities, integrating and simplifying its 
operation. 
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Office building recently occupied at Fort Mill, S. C. by Springs Cotton Mills. Robert & Co., Associates of Atlanta, Ga, were 
the architects, George A. Fuller Co., New York and Washington, was the contractor. 


Southern Awards Up in October 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 
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Totals for Ox Private 


building, $48,260,000, Industrial construc- 
tion, $91,839,000; Public Building, $99,- 
592,000; Heavy Engineering Work, $47,- 
448,000, and Roads, Streets and Bridges, 
$46,871,000. Preceding month's figures for 
the five categories were $39,184,000, $57,- 
517,000, $49,895,000, $36,059,000 and $44,- 
054,000, respectively 

with its 1951 
tenth-month figure repre- 
decline of approximately five 
Public building and heavy en- 
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rises of one hundred twenty-four per cent 
and thirty-eight per cent, in that order, 
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Public building ranked first among the 
several types of construction. Its $99,- 
592,000 embraced $72,535,000 for govern- 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 

Assembly (Churches, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 

Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 

Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) 

Office 


Theatres, 
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$72,157,000 $640,584,000 
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"$47,448,000 
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708,554,000 
$531, 960,000 





TOTAL 


$334,010,000 $1,050,263,000 $4,980,305,000 $5,072,186,000 





ment-financed buildings, including hos- 
pitals, and $27,057,000 for school build- 
ings. The public building picture in Oc- 
tober, 1951, was $18,567,000 for govern- 
ment buildings and $25,862,000 for 
schools. 

Second largest division in the current 
October figure was the $91,839,000 for in- 
dustrial projects. The multi-million alu- 
minum plant at Arkadelphia, Ark. topped 
the list. Other projects included in the 
reports of industrial awards during the 
month were the $7,515,000 phosphate, am- 
monia and nitrogen plant at Pascagoula, 
Miss.; a $3,500,000 chemical plant at Co- 
lumbus, Miss.; a $3,000,000 triple super- 
phosphate plant at Houston, Texas, and 
a corrugated fiber box plant at St. Louis, 
Mo. to cost several million dollars. 

The $48,260,000 private building figure 
for October was made up of $26,535,000 
for residential work; $9,863,000 for as- 
sembly buildings; $8,922,000 for office 
buildings and $2,940,000 for commercial 
buildings. All but commercial buildings 
were above the totals for the preceding 
month. Last year at this time, the private 
building figure was $98,192,000, with all 
subdivisions above the current 
cept office building. 


ones ex- 


Heavy engineering construction in Oc- 
tober amounting to $47,448,000 included 
$21,235,000 for sewer and water work; 
$21,072,000 for dams, drainage, earth- 
work and airports and $5,141,000 for gov- 
ernment electric work. The first men- 
tioned represents a gain of one hundred 
and two per cent. The dams-drainage- 
earthwork-airport category is up eight 
per cent. Government electric projects 
dropped, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month. 

The heavy engineering category is al- 
so up when compared with October of 
last year, when the total for all such 
work amounted to $34,382,000. Only gov- 
ernment electric work showed a decline. 
Dams, earthwork, drainage and airports 
this October, when compared with the 
same month of last year, are up forty- 
four per cent. Sewer and water work in 
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Bridge to be constructed over the Bluestone Gorge on the West Virginia Turnpike. 


the current October is more than three 
times the level in October of 1951. 
Highways and bridges in October with 
a total of $46,871,000 was six per cent 
above the figure for the preceding month. 
Most of the South’s state highway de- 
partments were active during the month 
Texas held the largest opening with a 
total of low bids of over twelve million 
dollars. Florida, Louisiana and Kentucky 
all had substantial contracts for which 
proposals were received 
Southern construction so far this year 
is approaching the level prevailing in the 
same period of 1951. The current ten- 
month total is $4,980,305,000. Last year 
at this time, it was $5,072,186,000. The dif- 
ference is slightly below two per cent 
of the 1951 ten-month figure. 
Currently, the $2,281,885,000 industrial 
figure heads the list, with the other four 
categories ranging in this order: $865,- 
509,000 for public building; $640,584,000 
for private building; $625,583,000 for 
heavy engineering construction, and 
$566,744,000 for highways and bridges. 
Three of the five divisions are higher 
than in the first ten months of 1951. The 
$865,509,000 of public building represents 
an increase of twenty per cent. High- 
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are the engineers. 


ways and bridges, with their $566,744,000 
total is up more than six per cent. In- 
dustrial work, ,the current $2,281,885,000 
total for which is the largest of the five, 
nosed ahead of its 1951 counterpart by 
about two and one-half per cent. 
Elements in the 1952 ten-month public 
building figure are $604,809,000 for gov- 
ernment-financed buildings. Schools to- 
taled $260,700,000. In the same period of 
last year, the government building total 


Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff 


was $386,367,000; 
$329,265,000. 
Private building in the current ten- 
month period is down about twenty-five 
per cent. The $640,584,000 is made up of 
$471,499,000 for residential work; $80,- 
907,000 for assembly buildings; $45,241,- 
000 for office building and $42,937,000 for 
commercial structures. The assembly 
building figure of $80,907,000 is 15 per 
cent larger than it was a year ago 


the school figure, 
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$1,050,263,000 $4,980,305,000 $5,072,186,000 


Alexander Graham Bell junior high school being erected at Tulsa, Okla., was designed by Black & West, Architects. W. 


Grimshaw Co., is the contractor 
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Steady Advance of Synthetics 
Stimulates Textile Activity 


By J. A. Daly 


7 NMERICAN consumers en masse soon 


will have their attention called emphati- 
cally to the 
contest 


developing three-cornered 
which 
within the 


regards 


chemistry has activated 


textile industry, especially as 


men's clothing 
Textiles, almost 
gle, is 


constantly in a strug- 
experiencing a resurgence of 
‘growing pains” consequent to man-made 
fibers’ 
life.” 

Members of the 
tor the 


had their thought directed to the 


contributions to the “abundant 


American Association 


Advancement of Science lately 
“Ameri- 
can Explosion,” described as progressive- 
through 


the course of the past 
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ly attaining power industry in 
Some 

the 
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Products Co's President Mitchell 
warned that the 

market 


accustomed to 


generation 
that 
entering a 


industrialists are convinced 
American 
normaley.” In 
Electric 


recently 


connection, 


swing back to 
a buyers’ “imperils business un- 
competition 

Textiles 
ticularly 


amidst keen competion, par- 
are Caught in this economic and 
cultural swirl to the extent that analyti- 
cal attention of industrialists, economists, 
financiers and retailers is being attracted 
stability of 


being 


Contidence in the this in- 


dustry thereby is 

The MANUFACTURERS 
ticles a (Oct., 1951, Pages 36 
and 40) the industrial 
viewpoint “the peaceful industrial revolu- 
tion over 


sustained 


RECORD in two ar- 
year ago 
analyzed) from 
the Southeastern states.” Tex- 
tile expansion and diversification, led by 
the chemical was largely 
in the Now 
programs have come to the production 


division, then 


construction stages these 


stages 


Textile industry 
this 


leaders are talking of 
the “light among the 
and as “the battle of the blends.” 
Involved in this intense and heightening 
rivalry the fibers in wide 
variety; also King Cotton and wool 
The Wool Bureau, representing the 
troubled wool trade and wool textile in- 
dustry, recently 


Situation as 
fibers” 


are “miracle” 


declared “we are in an 
age of experimental new fibers and fiber 
blends,” and went into a vigorous de- 
fense of “Wonder Fiber W,.” wool. That 
brought the new contest into the open 


The Wool Bureau added that wool “has 
always blended with other fibers to im- 
prove them. The results of these latest 
blends (with synthetic fibers) are vet to 
be determined by a judicious and critical 
public.” 

Consumers’ dollars represent the major 
objective. At a peak of 
the textile industry now 
its “boom or 


new greatness, 
is living down 
reputation. The in- 
dustry is pulling out of a severe recession 
while 


bust” 


employing more than 1,000,000 


68 


American workers and supporting many 
communities 
Highlighting this new 
great vigor 
fibers in 


situation is the 
attained by the “miracle” 
their rivalry especially with 
Cotton seems to be holding its lines 
while its economy is undergoing various 
fundamental 


wool 
changes. Widespread, in- 
research is helping cotton cope 
difficulties. Cotton fabrics al- 
ready have gone “high style” to compete 
with 


cessant 


with its 


synthetic fabrics in women’s wear 
Furthermore, synthetics is synonymous 
with research 

\lready 
of many 


the 
descriptions, 


ultimate users of textiles 
including  indi- 
and industries, are benefiting 
new products and high 
This competitive progress has 
been influenced strongly by the boom in 


viduals 
through 
qualities 


new, 


wool and cotton prices while man-made 
fiber prices were resisting inflation. Sev- 
eral significant developments resulted re- 
cently from these various challenges be- 
ing passed around in the domestic textile 
industry 
One of 
formal 


these developments the 
request by the American Wool 
Council for a Federal Trade Commission 
investigation of the claims being made in 
behalf of man-made fibers. The Wool 
Council in effect insisted tnat claims for 
fabrics woven wholly or in part of syn- 
thetics praised to the degree that 
public confidence is diminished in the ac- 
cepted properties of wool and tend to 
supplant wool! with synthetics. The wool 
segment’s spokesmen were careful to 
avoid attacking the qualities of other 
fibers, natural or man-made 


was 


are 


Meantime, long established producers 
of woolen and worsted fabrics, most of 
whom turning blends with 
man-made fibers, indicated they will con- 
tinue to adjust output to demand from 
clothing manufacturers and the public 
Market analysts of these companies seem 
impressed that the rapid increase in 
United States population and the steadily 
rising living standard combine to assure 
vast expansion of markets for fabrics of 
all fibers and blends. 

Incidentally, the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
economists recently forecast 
that, barring unpredictable setbacks, the 
textile industry will expand 20 to 25 per 
cent in the next ten years. 

The American Wool Council's move 
quickly encountered resistance. Partisans 
of man-made fibers and products insisted 
that these resulted from prolonged re- 
search and development. The man-made 
liber experts said comparisons with the 
qualities of wool “flattered” wool. Some 
qualities of man-made fabrics, 
which improve on wool’s characteristics, 
were listed washability, crease reten- 


also to 


are 


ing Co.'s 


tiber 


tion, warmth without weight, and wrin- 
kle recovery. But, admittedly, man-made 
fibers have limitations and individuality. 
Nevertheless, trade statisticians are es- 
timating that more than one-half of 
American men’s and women's clothing 
will contain man-made fibers by 1955. 

Meantime, the du Pont people spiashed 
advertisements in trade magazines, em- 
phasizing qualities of Dacron, du Pont’s 
polyester fiber. Deering-Milliken Co. pub- 
lished a brilliant four-page, four-color 
insert advertisement, applauding its new 
blended fabric for men’s'-wear. Then the 
parade was moving. 

Other interests claimed in trade circles 
a wide range of desirable qualities for 
individual new fibers and blended fab- 
rics. Typical of these enthusings were: 
“Matchless combination of advantages‘; 
“revolutionary weaving techniques”; 
“superlative qualities’; and “the answer 
to modern needs for medium 
wear.” 


weight 


Among the synthetic fibers are nylon, 
Orlon, Dacron, Acrilan, Dynel, 
Saran, and X-51l. There 
These more or figure in 
blending with wool. Several are described 
as having notable wool-like qualities. 


rayon, 
Vicara, are 


others less 


man-made fibers and 
blended fabrics have indicated, though, 
that they do realize the possibility of 
over-enthusiasm in exceptional promo- 
tions. It is emphasized that most blended 
fabrics are intended to take advantage 
of the best qualities of each fiber. 


Producers of 


Origins of cotton and wool, of course, 
are commonly known. Yet there still is 
mystery, so far as the public is concerned, 
surrounding origins of made-made fibers. 
Raw materials for these products include 
lime, coal, oil, air, natural gas, corn, 
cotton, water, wood pulp, ete. The fibers 
are products of widely varying, intricate 
chemical reactions and production proc- 
esses in tremendously costly plants. 

Nobody seems to have a clear idea as 
yet of the extent to which blending 
ultimately will go. Already there are 
highly publicized blends of acetate, nylon 
and rayon; Dacron, acetate and rayon; 
Orlon, rayon and acetate; Dacron, rayon 
and mohair; Orlon, mohair and rayon; 
woolen or worsted yarns with Orlon; 
rayon and Orlon; nylon and wool; Vicara 
and wool; rayon and nylon; Vicara and 
rayon; and numerous others. 

One of the major targets in the current 
strategic operations is the men’s clothing 
market for next Spring. Spokesmen for 
great retailing companies profess to see 
in blended fabrics highly desirable new 
selling opportunities, emphasizing “magic 
sales appeal customer satisfaction.” 

Stylists see a trend toward lighter 
weight men's clothing adverse to wool. 
Yet much is being promised for blends 
with wool or worsted —“revolutionary” 
fabrics which will make their advent 
next Spring. These probably will be ex- 
tended a year hence to wool-synthetic 
lightweight Winter suitings and coatings 
that feel heavy. 

In fact, some of the leaders in the 
men's branded clothing producing in- 
dustry have explained that this industry 
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s experiencing two distinct “revolutions 


One is new techniques in styling; the 


alled that 
during 


other is blending fibers. It is ree 


over-production of worsteds re- 


cent years drove styling to woolens. This 


success emboldened production of 
steds in woolen and tweed manners 
conservative men took a fancy 
novel, colorful fabrics 


So it 


wor- 
and 
to these 


is coming to pass that the big 
companies producing clothing are point- 
ing to advent of a new period 
for leisurely living” 


“clothing 
when men will shy 
from monotony and prefer informality in 
brighter colorings and specialty weaves 

Consequently, retailers appear destined 
to assume next Spring the role of tutor 
in new textiles of strange characteristics 
and widely varying qualities and finishes. 
Accompanying this may be expected more 
vigorous efforts to stimulate men’s style 
consciousness. 

In many industrial and retail quarters, 
as evidenced by comments, there is a con- 
servative element as regards the tend- 
ency to aggressively promote new blend- 
ed fabrics before actual commercial 
acceptance. Retailers well know how un- 
predictable is the American consumer. 

This advance by synthetic fibers like- 
wise has attracted keen attention of 
cotton manufacturers, cotton growers’ 
organizations, and cotton trade journals. 
Emphasis is being given to the necessity 
for steadily lowering cotton production 
costs to maintain the competitive posi- 
tion of cotton in all markets. The Cotton 
Digest of Houston, Texas, lately com- 
mented editorially that synthetic fibers’ 
competition must be met with low-cost 
cotton “if the United States’ cotton in- 
dustry is going to survive.” 

Cotton also is intensifying 
competition from paper and burlap in 
the bag trade and from plastics and syn- 
thetic fibers in the drapery and up- 
holstery trade. However, cotton still 
holds a high place in textiles. 

The American Cotton Congress in 
Houston a few weeks ago was told by 
Stuart McGregor, Dallas editor and 
economist, that cotton “is still king.” He 
emphasized that “cotton’s merit of adapt- 
ability to (growing) conditions and its 
potentialties for varied use have been a 
handicapping factor in the cotton pro- 
cessing industries. It has taken them a 
long time to learn just how to handle 
this complicated product.” 

Futhermore, sponsors of the annual 
Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence, scheduled for Oct. 22-25 ai Bakers- 
ville, Calif.. pointed to “the good old- 
fashioned American scrap for markets.” 
They commended mechanization of cot- 
ton culture and harvesting, thereby re- 
ducing costs, as the answer to synthetics’ 
challenge 


beset by 


Estimates of 1952 cotton production by 
states show a great increase in this crop 
in the Southwest and California, where 
mechanization is facilitated by the ter- 
rain. This very impertant part of the 
nation’s agriculture persists in its slow 
westward drift. 

Meantime, especially in the Southeast, 
the textile industry is continuing to ex- 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Canton Company Expands 
Facilities at Baltimore 


|= Canton Company, Baltimore indus- 
trial development concern and operator 
of the Canton Railroad, officially marked 
completion of a new conveyor system 
which increases capacity of its Southeast 
Baltimore ore pier to 3,000 tons an hour. 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of Mary- 
land and Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of 
Baltimore shared honors with Canton 
Company President Daniel L. Lindley 
and a number of his associates and di- 
rectors in a short ceremony in which 
Mayor D’Alesandro pushed the button 
that started the 48-inch belt. Tugs and 
several freighters saluted the 
with prolonged whistles. 

The new system includes a 
“high line” running the 
pier and a_ shorter inclined belt 
charging to a new 1500-ton storage 
hopper. Its installation, with a third un- 
loading tower scheduled next Spring 
means the Canton ore pier will be able 
to clean out a 10,000-ton cargo carrier in 
18 to 28 hours and a collier-type ship in 
about half that time. 

Width of the pier was increased eleven 
feet for an 805-foot length. The “high 
line,” or pier conveyor, is built 20 feet 
above the deck of this new apron, dis- 
charging at a transfer station to a “slope” 
conveyor extending 268 horizontal feet 
on a 16-degree angle to the storage unit. 
The lower part of this hopper is divided 
into two bins, each equipped with scaf- 
folds from which sticky 
scraped from the sides. 

Four ore-manganese 
the from the 


occasion 


1336-foot 
length of the 
dis- 


ore can be 
feeders transfer 


ore bins to four weigh- 


hoppers of 50-ton capacity. These are 
equipped with Fairbanks-Morse scales. 
Any desired amount of ore can be auto- 
matically weighed and released into open 
top cars spotted on the loading tracks 
below. A 500-car supporting 
recently been built. 

The engineering division of Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc. designed and supervised con- 
struction of the conveyor belt system 
and the storage hopper. Substructure 
work and construction of the superstruc- 
ture was done by the Arundel Corp., Bal- 
timore, The new aprong rests on a coim- 
bination of wooden and concrete piles. 

Speed of the “high” conveyor is 454 
feet a minute, the power heing a 250- 
horsepower General Electric motor. Two 
200-horsepower motors move the “slope” 
conveyor at a rate of 615 feet a minute. 
A 750-kilovolt-ampere Westinghouse sub- 
station steps 13,200-volt power down to 
the 480 volts required for the motors. 

Philip Carey corrugated siding protects 
the windward side of the “high” 
The “slope” conveyor is enclosed in a 
Careystone gallery. This material was 
also used to sheath the transfer station, 
substation and storage hopper. 

The Canton Company ore pier is one 
of five in the Baltimore harbor. It is 90 
feet wide and extends 1253 feet out from 
the north bank of the Patapsco River. 
Ship berths at the west side are 35 feet 
deep. Four standard gauge rail tracks 
stretch the length of the pier. Each has 
a capacity of 35 hopper cars. Two elec- 
trically operated, grab-bucket unloading 
towers span the four tracks. 


yard has 


line. 











Canton Co, ore pier where 8300 ft. conveyor was placed in operation last month. 
The new equipment will increase the pier’s capacity to 3000 tons per hour. 
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Davison Chemical Names 
R. L. Hockley, President 


Election of RB. L. Hockley as president 
of The Davison Chemical Corporation 
was announced October 29 by C. F. Hock- 
ley, chairn after action 
by the | 


3altimore 


in of the 
ard of directors 
Chester F 
president as 
in the latter post 
Thus, RK. ! 


Hockle 
ecutive president 


hoard 
meeting in 
Hockley 


chairman 


formerly 
well a continues 
advances from ex- 
to the presidency 


R. L. Hockley 


of the corporation which he helped his 
father to its present position 
The elder Hockley as receiver, assumed 
direction of the old Chemical 
Company in 1933 and has continued in 
charge of the reorganized corporation 
During this period, sales have increased 
from about $7,000,000 to approximately 
$50,000,000 annually 

R. L. Hockley 
neering to sales, 
agement. He was educated at Gilman 
Country School, Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute, Phillips Andover Academy and 
Cornell University. His early employment 
was engineer, with the 
Campbell Metal Window Company, Bal- 
timore, the Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Co,, Buffalo, N. Y., and G. D. 
Penniman, Jr. & Associates. Baltimore. 

He came with Davison in 1934 and after 
a brief engineering employment at the 
Curtis Bay plant in Baltimore came to 
the company's city office 


bring to 


Davison 


has moved from 


then to general 


engi- 
man- 


mainly as an 


and entered the 
operations department. In 1942 he was 
made marketing and 
in 1951 vice-president. He is a 
director of Davison and of Sale Deposit 
& Trust Co., of Baltimore, United States 


vice-president for 
executive 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 


Hoffman Machine Corp., and Franklin 
Square Hospital; a trustee and member 
of the executive committee of the Balti- 
more Community Chest, and general 
chairman of the 1952 drive, now being 
completed. He is a member of the Cornell 
Society of Engineers and Newcomen So- 
ciety of England. 


Rock Island Names Spann 
Assistant to the President 


John M. Spann, native Texan and gen- 
eral freight traffic manager of the Rock 
Island Lines, Chicago, was promoted on 
October 14 to assistant to the president 
of the railroad, with 
Fort Worth. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr 
Spann, J. D. Farrington, president of the 
tock Island, said the great development 
of the Southwest made the 
presence of an executive in that 
territory 

Mr. Spann’s intimate knowledge of 
Texas and his wide and active experi- 
ence in the Southwest made him the log- 
ical choice for the post, Mr. Farrington 
said. Mr. Spann will represent Mr. Far- 
rington on all executive matters in 
Texas. His appointment is effective No- 
vember 1. 

Mr. Spann is a native of Pilot Point, 
north of Fort Worth. His late father, F 
W. Spann, formerly had extensive cattle 
interests in Gray and Wheeler counties 
in the Texas Panhandle, where he was 
a personal friend of the late Colonel John 
Goodnight, widely known in Texas as a 
cattleman, and of Chief Quanah Parker 
of the Commanche Indians who protected 
him from warring tribesmen. 

Mr. Spann spent most of his life in 
Amarillo where he was educated. He en- 
tered the service of the Rock Island in 
1925 as chief clerk to the division freight 
and passenger agent at Amarillo, Texas. 
Previously, he had been with the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway. 


headquarters in 


necessary 
officer 


Ingalls Names R. I. Ingalls, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


At a special stockholders meeting held 
recently, the Board of Directors of The 
Ingalls Iron Works Company was in- 
creased by the addition thereto of the 
following new members: Robert I. In- 
galls, Jr.. Monro B. Lanier, D. W. Strick- 
land, all of Birmingham and Jerome G 
Taylor, of Knoxville, Tennessee 

At the meeting of the newly composed 
Board of Directors held a few days later 
the Board elected, as Chairman of the 
Board, Robert I. Ingalls, Jr. and con- 
tinued in office for the ensuing term all 
of the present officers of the company, 
including K. H. Gayle, Jr., President. M 
F. Pixton, formerly Vice-President, was 





elected to the newly created office of Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President. 

Monro B. Lanier, President of The In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corporation, was 
elected Chairman of the newly formed 
Executive Committee. Other members of 
the Committee are K. H. Gayle, Jr., R. I. 
Ingalls, Jr.. W. R. Guest and M. F. Pixton 


R. I. Ingalls, Jr. 


AP&L Names Tuohey 
To Top Sales Post 


Promotion of J. F. (“Bud”) Tuohey to 
the newly created position of General 
Sales Manager of Arkansas Power & 
Light Company was made known Octo- 
ber 5, Tuohey is widely known in Arkan- 
sas, having served since 1946 as Director 
of the AP&L Industrial and Area Devel- 
opment Department. 

Announcement of the new position 
came from W. M. Shepherd, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of the AP&L Sales and 
Development. Shepherd also reported 
that W. H. Kennedy will succeed Tuohey. 
Kennedy has served as Assistant Director 
of Industrial and Area Development. 

An AP&L employee since 1931, Tuohey 
joined the Company as a substation op- 
erator. He worked as meter man, clerk, 
and engineer before being promoted to 
the sales department in 1937. He was com- 
mercial and residential sales manager, 
and served as sales promotion manager 
when called to Military duty in 1942. 

A native of Little Rock, Tuohey was 
graduated by the University of Arkansas 
in 1929 with an engineering degree. He 
served four years with the Army during 
World War II, and at War's end, was op- 
erations chief of the Utilities Branch at 
Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas. Since 
1946, he has directed the Company’s in- 
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dustrial and community development pro- 
gram. It has gained National recognition 
as the “Arkansas Plan,” a program of 
state-wide economic promotion jointly 
sponsored with the State Resources and 
Development Commission and Arkansas 
Economic Council. 


J. F. Tuohey 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals 
Names Four Vice Presidents 


Thomas S. Nichols, president of Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, has announced 
the appointment of the following vice 
presidents of Mathieson Industrial Chem- 
cials Company: R. B. Worthy, vice presi- 
dent, director of operations; J. F. Newell, 
vice president, director of production; J. 
E. Baker, regional vice president, direc- 
tor of operations, Lake Charles (La.) and 
McIntosh (Ala.); and J. O. Logan, vice 
president, director of sales. As previously 
annouced, D. W. Drummond is president 
of Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Com- 
pany. 

Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Com- 
pany, a division of Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, will be responsible for the 
operation of facilities at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Saltville, Va.; Lake Charles, La.; 
McIntosh, Ala.; Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Port Arthur, Texas; 
Beaumont, Texas; and Shreveport, La. 


Wiedl Joins Ad Staff 
of Atlantic Steel Co. 


Michael F. Wiedl, Jr. has joined the 
advertising department of Atlantic Steel 
Company, it was announced recently by 
Howard B. Johnson, company vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Wiedl is widely known throughout 
the South in the metal-working field. He 
has been keenly interested in the devel- 
opment of metal-working in the South 
and for several years headed the South- 


ern Machinery and Metals Exposition 
Many articles of his have appeared in 
trade papers in the metal field. 

A graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame, Mr. Wiedl’s business background 
includes several years experience in the 
development of trade shows and promo- 
tional campaigns for Southern industries. 

First employed by Atlantic Steel in 
1949, he served the company in sales de- 
velopment work and was an original 
member of the product engineering de- 
partment. He later was named safety 
promotion and co-ordination director for 
the company. 

Mr. Wied] is secretary of the Georgia 
Chapter of the American Society for 
Metals and is District Governor of Dis- 
trict 14, Toastmasters International. 


Farm and Ranch Names Two 
To Advertising Sales Staff 


Two appointments to the expanded 
advertising sales staff of Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist have been 
announced by Ted Lord, Vice President 
and Advertising Director. 

G. C. (Bill) Jones, Jr. has been named 
manager of the Atlanta office of Farm 
and Ranch. Mr. Jones was with Farm 
and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist sev- 
eral years before joining Holland's Maga- 
zine. He will make his office at 1036 
Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta. 

Richard P. Jeffrey has been appointed 
Manager of the office of Farm and Ranch 
Publishing Company at 607 Texas Bank 
Building, Dallas. Mr. Jeffrey was for- 
merly Office Manager in charge of new 
business for Byrde, Richard & Pound Ad- 
vertising Agency in New York. He had 
resided in Texas before going East. 


West Memphis Council 
Names Charles Bowers 


West Memphis, a wide-awake commu- 
nity on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, across from Memphis, Tennessee, 
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has issued its challenge for future cle‘ 
to the title of industrial and metropolit n 
center of Arkansas. 

This small Arkansas city, traditionally 
dependent on agriculture and highway 
traffic for its economy, has subscribed a 
$25,000 starting fund for operation of a 
community corporation pledged to an 
“aggressive” program of industrial de- 
velopment. 

West Memphis is strategically located 
to receive the overflow from rapidly ex- 
panding, urban Memphis, gateway to the 
growing industrial area of the Mid-South 
and southwest. More than 100 of its busi- 
ness leaders, with expressed confidence 
in the potentials of the area, have banded 
together to incorporate the West Mem- 
phis Industrial Council, a non-profit or- 
ganization. 

Charles R. Bowers, executive director 
of the Arkansas Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission, has resigned his state 
post to serve as industrial engineer for 
the newly-formed council. 

Named to the executive committee of 
the Council's board of directors are fol- 
lowing business men of West Memphis: 
P. M. Dacus, president; Ray L. Garrison, 
vice president; Marvin E. Phelps, secre- 
tary-treasurer; A. W. Oliver, W. K. In- 
gram, J. C. Johnson, D. W. Rogers, W. 
H. Hundhausen, D. J. Lowrie and Jack 
W. Rich. 


Southwest Research Institute 
Names Gesick, Treasurer 


Edward J. Gesick, formerly with Mills 
Industries of Chicago, has been named 
treasurer of Southwest Research Insti- 
tue and its affiliates, The Southwest 
Foundation for Research and Education 
and the Institute of Inventive Research. 

In announcing Gesick’s appointment 
to the staff of the three non-profit scien- 
tific research organizations on Essar 
Ranch in San Antonio, Dr. Harold Vagt- 
borg, president of the institutions, as- 
serted: 

“The services of our laboratories have 
grown to such a degree that it has be- 
come necessary to name a treasurer and 
we are most happy to obtain the services 
of Mr. Gesick who will supervise the 
fiscal matters of our organizations.” 

As secretary-treasurer of Mills Indus- 
tries, Gesick assisted in a reorganization 
of the company and its subsidiaries. Prior 
to that he served as assistant secretary- 
treasurer of Popular Mechanics maga- 
zine. During the war he was in the Office 
of Chief of Ordnance in Washington. He 
was discharged from the service with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

Before the war, Gesick was associated 
with Arthur Andersen and Company, dur- 
ing which time he became a certified pub- 
lic accountant in the state of New York. 

A member of the Controllers Institute 
of America, Gesick has contributed a 
number of articles to the Institute’s Jour- 
nal on the subject of social security, with- 
holding taxes and accountancy 
dures. 
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MEMPHIS MARKET ECONOMY 


Diversification of agriculture and industry in Mem- 
phis and its $2 billion market area makes for a healthy, 
stable economy representing an increasingly rich sales 
potential for the national advertiser. More than 350 new 
industries have come to Memphis since 1945, and the 
expansion of existing industries has amounted to over 
$100 million. Throughout the 150 mile market radius, 

Memphis Press-Scimitar crop diversification and conservation of soil have re- 

(Evening ) vitalized farm lands, and farm productivity is at a peak. 
The Commercial Appeal Memphis is the business center for a market that 

(Morning ) (according to Sales Management 1951) passed the billion 
Combined Daily... 324,506 and one-half dollar mark in total retail sales, that ac- 
The Commercial A ppeal.....247,035 counts for over $2 billion in effective buying income. 

(Sunday ) This is the kind of quality potential that calls for quantity 
coverage through the advertising columns of BOTH 
Memphis Newspapers. Used in optional daily combina- 
tion, The Commercial Appeal and Memphis Press-Scimi- 
tar reach more than 324,500 buying familes at a rate of 
only 65¢ per Ine. 


*ABC Publishers’ Statement, 3-31-52 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


Scripps-Woward Newspapers 
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New Harbor Development at Memphis provides ideal factory sites. This project already has 360 acres ready for new plants 
and another 600 acres is under development. Eventually 7,800 acres will be available for industrial expansion. New dredged 
channel provides world markets for Memphis manufactured goods via Mississippi River route. 


TENNESSEE'S MARKETS 


As a consumer goods market, Tennessee is going 
forward at a swift pace. 

Currently, consumer goods and services of all types 
are being purchased in the State at the annual rate 
of $3,135 million. 

This is equivalent to a per capita rate of $955. 

While this rate is still considerably below the $1,280 
average for the Nation at large, it represents a very 
substantial improvement over recent past performance, 
both as to actual quantity and as to relationship with 
the rest of the country. 

Future prospects for this type of market are no- 
where brighter than they are right now in Tennessee. 

It can be taken for granted that markets and income 
are very closely related. The greater the intake through 
income, the greater the liquid resources available for 
satisfying demand. 

Yet it is possible for some areas to exceed others 
in market potential, even though incomes are at the 
same level. 

The reason therefor is largely psychological, but it 
so happens that Tennessee is at present one of such 
areas. 

Consumer purchases represent 88 per cent of all in- 
come, a rate exceeded in the South only by Florida, and 
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EXPANDING RAPIDLY 


equaled nowhere else in the United States. Tennesseans 
are known as free spenders. 

Important as consumer markets are in the Volunteer 
State, they are not the most outstanding aspect of the 
State’s market potential. 

Tennessee’s highest rank among other states is in 
respect to its wholesale marts. 

Led in the South by only Texas, Missouri and North 
Carolina, distributive sales by business, to business, are 
totaling annually close to four billion dollars. 

About half of these total sales are made by regular 
old line wholesalers, distributing merchandise to re- 
tailers within their respective territories. 

The remainder represents sales made by factory as- 
sembly branches and brokerage houses, indicating 
clearly the high esteem in which the state is nationally 
held as a strategic distributing point. 

Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville and Chattanooga 
perform the major share of this highly important func- 
tion, with Memphis contributing more than half of the 
total. 

By whatever standard they may be measured these 
four great distributive centers stand out stoutly in 
comparison with any set of equivalent markets through- 
out the country, and in a lesser way the same may be 
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TENNESSEE 


Its principal raw materials and trans- 


portation facilities. 


COUNTIES IN WHICH MINERAL IS 
MINERAL COMMERCIALLY PRODUCED 


Barite—9 1 
Cement—22, 3: 
Clay—3,. 4, 26 
Coal— 13. 15, 16.1 
Sh, 75, 76, 7 

Copper—95 
Feldspar grinding—06| 
Glass sand— 86 

Gold—95 
Iron ore, brown (limonite)—¥1. 95 


Lead— 11 


- 5 
Lime— 22, 57, 59 


Limestone & dolomite— 6, 7. 8. 15. 17.21, 22. 
23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 40, 41, 
12.5 51. Sz. 23, 26, a7, 58, 59, 60, ol. 
6%, TO, ‘ Tl, 72s ‘ 43% TA, 79, $3. & = 86, 
90, 92. 93, 9A, 95 


Marble— 18, 59, 79 

Molding sand— 26, 27, 48 

Natural gas— 15, 36 

OiI— 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 30 
Paint pigment— 52 

Phosphate rock— 32, 51, 52, 70, 83 
Phosphorus, elemental— 70 


Sand and gravel— 6, 22, 27, 29, 32. 59, O1, 
62, ot, 67, 78, 86, 93 


Sandstone— 57 


Shales and other miscellaneous clays— 2. 4. 
21, 22, 32, 41, 47, 59, 62, 78, 93 


*Silver— 95 


Sulphurie acid— 95 


Tripoli and rottenstone— 19 


Zine— 41, 59, 60 


“By-product of copper smelting. 
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TIMBER—COUNTIES WITH LARGEST STANDS 


Oak—2,. 6. 7. 13. 16, 25. 26, 29. 35-37, 10, 
13. 47, 419. 50. 63. O41. O67. 68. 73. BO. 
86, 91, 92 


Beech and maple—10, 12. 13, 16, 22, 25, 29, 
31. 40, 43. 52. 55. 56. 62. 66. 68. 74, 


S11, 82 
Red gum—2, 43, 45, 16, 17, 62, 63, 64, 66 


Chestnut—14, 5, 12, 19-21, 30. 31. 35, 39, 54, 
bO 


Hickory— 15-17, 25, 29, 37. 40. 43, 47. 51, 
68, 73, 74, 82, BA, BO, BB, 91-93 


Yellow poplar—6, 7, 13, 16, 22, 26, 31, 36, 
13. 52, 63 


Hemlock— 16, 37. 61, 80 
3, 24, 25, 43 


Cedar—, 32-34, 52, 53, 71, 72. 86 


Cypress— 1, 2, 


White pine— 16, 23, 36 


Yellow pine— 16, 17, 19, 36, 37, 410. 57, 58, 
66, 77, 79, 81, 91-95 


There is also a small quantity of tupelo 
gum, cottonwood, ash, cedar, red and white 


pine and basswood and walnut. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Corn— All counties 
Cattle— AH counties 


Cotton—1-14, 24-27. 13-19, 53, 62-08, 
86 


Peanuts—27. 29. 19, 50, 63 
Soybeans—1. 2, 24. 15 


Sweetpotatoes—3, 1, 25 


Tobacco—5-1 1, 18-23, 30, 31, 33, 34, 38-42, 
52. 55, 59, 60, 70, 78-81, 84, GO, 91 


Natural gas is available for consumption in 

the following counties: 2, 6, 7, 8. 15, 24, 25, 
30, 32, 33, 35-37, 43, 45, 46, 47, 50, 53, 
59, 62, 70-73, 74. 78, 79, 82-86, 9O, 91, 
93, 91 


Railroads 
Airlines 


Airports—also at principal cities printed in red 











Insurance In Force 
December 31, 1951 
$820,255,000.00 


Assets 
December 31, 1951 
$133,913,360.00 


Life an and Cs Casualty 
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said of the other five urban centers which spearhead state into homogeneous regions. This presentation, fol- 

the State's distributive economy. lowing the procedure used for the first time in the 1952 
These latter are Jackson, Clarksville, Bristol, Kings- Blue Book of Southern Progress, deals with the econo- 

port, and Johnson City. mies of the individual cities and their environs which 
Following the tables below is a breakdown of the make up the economic regions of the state. 


Business Volume—1951 


$ Million 
Thousands Income 
Active From 1951 Sales ’51/'39 
Establish- Persons  Payrolls Sales or In 1939 1939 Physical 
Industry ments Engaged & Profits Receipts Dollars Sales Ratio 
426 $ 339 $ 605 $ 263 $ 
Other Rural ; 4 4 5 2 
Mining “a 15 46 80 35 


Raw Materials .... 231: 445 $ 389 $ 690 $ 300 
Construction : 61 190 518 224 
Manufacturing 4.8 267 1,008 3,072 1,330 


Processing ....... 9.5 328 $1,198 $ 3,590 $1,554 
RUIN Ghee te bck Soman Wap ee Z: 66 314 515 224 91 
Finance 2 29 170 375 163 66 


Supplementary : 7 $ 484 S$ 890 $ 387 $ 157 
Wholesale Trade oe 47 298 3,773 1,637 840 
Retail Trade $2.2 514 2,447 1,062 607 
Service Trades a? 263 440 191 116 


Distributive tora 49.4 $1,075 $ 6,660 $2,890 $1,563 
All Enterprise .... 296.9 $3,146 $11,830 $5,131 $2,724 





Economic Areas 
and 
Their Principal Cities 
Business Volume—1951 


Sales or Receipts. $ Million 





usiness 
olume 


fo 
$ 146 $ 208 
45 81 
9 50 
60 59 
79 151 
25 83 


Manufacturing 
Wholesale 
Per Capita 


Extracting 
Trade 


Farming 


“A 
— 
uw 
oe & Rural 


‘ 


& Population 
to Construction 


“ 
$ (000) 


~ Finance 
Services 
'2 Professions 


Oe on em or! 


# Mining & 
% Utilities 
rc) 


n 
n 
ZB 
th V 


251 
140 
245 
566 
257 
: 3 42 4 105 
16 134 29 128 381 
47 456 : 143 249 < 1,104 
197 838 2,122 561 4,147 
70 404 507 326 : 1,610 
50 391 : 5 296 214 1,087 
54 351 : 309 295 1,247 


6 
9 
5 
10 
21 
10 
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$615 $80 $518 $3,072 $3,773 $2,447 $440 $11,835 
*Too small for tabulation. 
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Counties 

Area 1: Crockett, Dyer, Fayette, Gibson, Hardeman, 
Haywood, Lake, Lauderdale, Madison, Obion, Tipton 

be 

Area 2: Benton, Carroll, Chester, Decatur, Hardin, 
Henderson, Henry, McNairy, Weakley 9; 

Area 3: Dickson, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, 
Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, Stewart, Wayne 9; 

Area 4: Cheatham, Montgomery, Robertson, Sum- 
ner—4; 

Area 5: Bedford, Giles, Lincoln, Marshall, Maury, 
Moore, Rutherford, Smith, Trousdale, Williamson, Wil- 
son—11 

Area 6: Cannon, Clay, Coffee, DeKalb, Franklin, 
Jackson, Macon, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Warren, 
White 12; 

Area 7: Bledsoe, Cumberland, Fentress, Grundy, 
Marion, Morgan, Scott, Sequatchie, Van Buren—9; 

Area 8a: Bradley, Campbell, Loudon, McMinn, Meigs, 
Monroe, Polk, Rhea, Roane, Sevier, Union 11; 

Area 8b: Carter, Claiborne, Cooke, Grainger, Greene, 
Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Sulli- 
van, Unicoi, Washington—-13; 

Area A: Shelby; Area B: Davidson; Area C: Hamil- 
ton; Area D: Anderson, Blount, Knox. 


Cities 

Area 1: Jackson (Madison); Area 4: Clarksville 
(Montgomery); Area &b: Bristol, Kingsport (Sulli- 
van), Johnson City (Washington); Area A: Memphis 
(Shelby); Area B: Nashville (Davidson); Area C: 
Chattanooga (Hamilton); Area D: Knoxville (Knox). 

Economically speaking, Tennessee presents a color- 
ful contrast 

With industrialism of top order at one end of the 
scale, and at the other end ruralism in its most native 
state, the State runs the full gamut of economic 
development 

Five of the 13 areas are highly industrialized, five 
are just as highly rural, and three are what might be 
termed intermediate 

Rural industry for the State as a whole makes up 5 
per cent of total enterprise. Per capita business rating 
is $3,604 


AREA 1 


With one urban center, this community of 11 coun- 
ties has started along the trail of industrialization. 

Rural industry's percentage at 19 is still high, and 
per capita rating of $2,106 still has a distance to go 
before entering the realm of real industrialism. 


Jackson 


With a five fold gain in dollar value of manufacturing 
since 1939, this city of 31,000 population is making 
notable industrial progress 

A recent important acquisition is the plant of Alumi- 
num Foils, Inc., a prized addition to the community's 
expanding enterprise 


Other leading manufactures are wood products, tex- 
tiles-apparel, and food products. 

Business volume in 1951 was $132 million, as follows: 
construction $6 million, manufacturing $25 million, 
utilities $7 million, finance $7 million, wholesale $35 


million, retail $46 million; services $6 million. 
Railroads are GG M & O, IC, NC & St L; Airway: 
Ozark; Highways: 45 and 70; Power: municipal. 
Hunter Taylor is Exec.-Sec. of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


AREA 2 


Without benefit of urban center of 20,000 or over 
population, this unit of 9 counties stands low in the 
scale of industrialism. Rural industry makes up 21 
per cent of enterprise, and per capita business rating 
is $1,521. 


AREA 3 


Without urban centers, this group of 9 counties has 
a rural industry percentage of 21, and per capita busi- 
ness rating of $1,239, ranking it near the bottom so 
far as industrialization is concerned. 


AREA 4 
With one urban center, this group of four counties 
has started its industrial climb. 
Rural industry absorbs 16 per cent of enterprise, and 
per capita business rating stands at $2,149. 


Clarksville 

With 17,000 population, somewhat below the mini- 
mum usually used in these analyses, Clarksville is 
worthy of mention by reason of its five fold gain in 
dollar value of manufactures since prewar. 

Food products, tobacco products and textiles-apparel 
are currently the most important manufacturing 
groups. 

Business volume in 1951: construction $4 million, 
manufacturing $21 million, utilities $4 million, finance 
$2 million, wholesale $36 million, retail $23 million, 
services $3 million—total $93 million. 


AREA 5 


Without urban center this 11 county group is never- 
theless making considerable industrial advancement. 
Manufacturing establishments are somewhat scattered 
and small in size, but rural industry now constitutes 
but 19 per cent of enterprise, and per capita business 
rating stands at $2,273. Mining makes substantial con- 
tribution to enterprise dollars. 


AREA 6 


This is another group standing low in industrial 
rank. This 12 county unit has 19 per cent of its enter- 
prise in rural industries, and per capita business rating 
is but $2,318. There is no urban center. 


AREA 7 


Another community without urban center, and low- 
est of all in the industrial scale, this 9 county unit 
represents ruralism as it existed in its earliest stages. 

Area 7 is a region of great scenic beauty, and with 
the terrain generally unsuited to the location of heavy 
industry, enterprisers might well turn their talents 
and dollars to the exploitation of the region's highly 
potential recreational advantages. 

Per capita business rating is $890. 
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AREA 8 


This area is subdivided, officially, into two units, 
chiefly by reason of the varying industrialization of 
the eastern and western sections. 

Within the eastern section lie the metropolitan areas 
C and D, strikingly different from the counties sur- 
rounding them. 

Within the western section are the urban centers 
of Bristol, Kingsport, and Johnson City. 

Since the metropolitan areas are treated separately 
from surrounding territory, the first section of Area 
8 is without urban centers. 


AREA 8a 


This 11 county unit has a rural industry percentage 
of 10, and a per capita business rating of $1,549. The 
area is largely mountainous. 


AREA 8b 


With three urban centers, this 13 county group is 
rapidly rising in the scale of industrialism. 

Rural industry now absorbs 9 per cent of total enter- 
prise, and per capita rating stands at $2,693. 


Bristol 


This city of 17,000, with a twin portion just across 
the state line in Virginia, had a business volume in 
1951 amounting to $93 million, divided as follows: 
construction $5 million, manufacturing $36 million, 
utilities $5 million, finance $2 million, wholesale $14 
million, retail $27 million, services $4 million. 

A nearly five fold gain in dollar value of manufac- 
turing was recorded between 1939 and 1951. 

Leading manufactures are textiles-apparel, wood 
products, metal products, chemicals, pulp-paper, and 
transportation equipment. 

Railroads: Southern, N & W; Airways: American, 
Capital, Piedmont; Highways: 421, 411, 11E, 11W, 58; 
Power: Bristol Power Co. 

Important recent industrial acquisitions include 
Sperry Gyroscope Corp., and Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co. 

Charles Crawford is mng. director of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Kingsport 


Long noted as a publishing center, this city of 20,- 
000 population has, since the last war, added important 
chemical operations to its list of enterprises. 

Acquisition of new enterprise and expansion of es- 
tablished business has enabled this growing center to 
chalk up a remarkable growth in productive enterprise. 
Since 1939, dollar value of manufacturing has increased 
nearly 20 fold, a rate of gain rarely made by any cities, 
large or small. 

Currently chemicals head the manufacturing list in 
importance, followed by book publishing, food prod- 
ucts, textiles-apparel, and pulp-paper. Expansion of 
Tennessee Eastman Co., has had a strong effect in for- 
warding industrial growth. 
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Business volume in 1951: construction $11 million, 
manufacturing $149 million, utilities $12 million, fi- 
nance $6 million, wholesale $17 million, retail $43 mil- 
lion, services $6 million—total $244 million. 

Railroads are: Southern, Clinchfield; Airways: 
American, Piedmont, Capital; Highways: 23 and 11W; 
Power: Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 

A. B. Coleman is Exec. Sec. of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Johnson City 


With 28,000 population, Johnson City has more than 
trebled its dollar value of manufactured products since 
1939. 

Currently leading in importance are textiles-apparel, 
followed by wood products and food products. 

Expansion of heavy industry recently has been of a 
steady, substantial nature, with acquisition of 11 
smaller size plants of diversified output, together with 
important expansion of large established industries. 

Business volume in 1951: construction $6 million, 
manufacturing $21 million, utilities $6 million, finance 
$6 million, wholesale $45 million, retail $45 million, 
services $6 million—total $135 million. 

Penn Worden, Jr., is Exec. Sec. of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


AREA A 


Data on Shelby county are to be found in the Busi- 
ness Volume table at the beginning of the Tennessee 
analysis. This is the most highly industrialized com- 
munity in the State. 


Memphis 


With a nearly five fold growth in dollar value of 
manufacturing since 1939, this metropolis of just un- 
der 400,000 people is busy making ready for additional 
expansion. 

The river harbor of Memphis, taking advantage of 
the juncture of Mississippi and Tennessee Rivers, for 
years has been an important shipping and distributing 
point. 

Tonnage now handled through the port runs around 
two million annually. 

Combining expansion of this great facility with ex- 
pansion of heavy industry, the City is now enlarging 
the harbor and at the same time preparing a new in- 
dustrial area adjacent thereto. 

In manufacturing importance, wood products come 
first, followed by food products, metal products, includ- 
ing all important farm machinery, rubber products, 
chemicals, textiles-apparel, transportation equipment, 
pulp-paper, stone-clay-glass, and petroleum products. 

This list comprises a diversification that makes for 
excellent balance, and goes far in accounting for the 
City’s outstanding industrial growth. 

Business volume in 1951 totaled $3,815 million, in- 
cluding construction $183 million, manufacturing $603 
million, utilities $156 million, finance $113 million, 
wholesale $2,114 million, retail $534 million, services 
$112 million. 








Railroads are nine trunk lines, operating 17 radiat- 
ing lines: Cotton Belt, Frisco, IC, L@ N,\MP,GM& 
O,NC & St L, RI, Southern; Airways: American, 
Braniff, Capital, Chi & Sou, Eastern, Southern; High- 
ways: Five national arteries crossing the Mississippi 
at Memphis, and a total of 12 entering the City; Power: 
municipal! 

George R. MeVay is Asst. Director of the Industrial 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce 


AREA B 


This community consisting of Davidson County and 
the City of Nashville is portrayed as a whole in the 
table at the start of this analysis. 


Nashville 


Standing as capital of the State, and having more 
than trebled dollar value of manufactures since 1939, 
this metropolis of 175,000 population has long been an 
industrial stronghold in Tennessee. 

Leading manufacturing groups are chemicals, food 
products, textiles-apparel, leather products, metal 
products, wood products, and stone-clay-glass. 

Business volume in 1951 was $1,351 million, made 
up of construction $59 million, manufacturing $266 
million, utilities $96 million, finance $76 million, whole- 
sale $500 million, retail $280 million, services $74 mil- 
lion, 

Railroads: NC & StL, L& N, TC; Airways: Ameri- 
can, Eastern; Highways: 41, 41A, 31W, 31E, 70N, 106, 
12, 70S; Power: Nashville Electric Service. 

Important mineral raw materials, both metal and 
nonmetallic surround the City, making it a strategic 
location point for a variety of basic production indus- 
tries 


The Grand Ole Opry radio program was established 


by WSM 27 years ago to recognize and develop re- 


gional music and to provide local expression among 
its audiences, but the program has long since become 
big business 

During the history of the show, approximately 5,- 
000,000 persons have come to Nashville to see the show 
personally, Attendance averages 5,000 each Saturday 
night, and they come from an average of 39 states each 
week. Reserved seats are sold out eight to twelve 
weeks in advance 

The Grand Ole Opry produces about $1,500,000 an- 
nually for the station and its talent, and phonograph 
record sales bring in an estimated $20,000,000 extra 
for the performers. The Wall Street Journal estimated 
in 1951 that the Grand Ole Opry and its related activi- 
ties represent a $25,000,000 industry annually. 

This does not include the vast sales of merchandise 
by sponsors who use the Grand Ole Opry for adver- 
tising their products 

Several Tennessee companies who occupied a rela- 
tively obscure position in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts have become nationally famous almost overnight. 
Warren Paint, General Shoes Martha White Flour, 
O'Brien Brothers Work Clothes are among local com- 
panies that have made sensational sales records 
through promotion on the Grand Ole Opry program. 


D. D. Dale is Industrial Director of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


AREA C 


This community embracing the County of Hamilton 
and City of Chattanooga is shown statistically in the 
table at the beginning of the Tennessee analysis. 


Chattanooga 


Traditionally industrially minded, and sympathetic 
to the problems of industry, this metropolis of 131,000 
has expanded dollar value of manufacturing nearly 
four fold since 1939. 

Many new industries have located in Chattanooga 
during recent years, notably Norge Division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., the new nylon plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Quaker Oats Co., and Cutter Labora- 
tories. 

Leading manufacturing groups are textiles-apparel, 
rubber products, chemicals, food products, stone-clay- 
glass, pulp-paper, transportation equipment, wood 
products, both lumber and furniture, petroleum-coal 
products, leather products and rubber products. 

The list presents a diversification urgently sought by 
all cities desiring a balanced structure. 

Fortifying the forementioned array of heavy indus- 
try are the following facilities: Railroads: Nine trunk 
lines of Southern, N C & St L, C of G, T A G, with 
reciprocal switching facilities; Airways: Eastern, 
Capital, Delta; Highways: 11, 27, 41, 64, 72; Power: 
municipal, with large output of electric current. 

Business volume in 1951 totaled $941 million: con- 
struction $44 million, manufacturing $299 million, utili- 
ties $32 million, finance $39 million, wholesale $286 
million, retail $195 million, services $46 million. 

Important mineral deposits nearby the city render 
its position as a location for heavy industry highly 
strategic. 

Frank Orend is Research Director of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


AREA D 


This community made up of Anderson, Blount, and 
Knox Counties, and the City of Knoxville is statistical- 
ly described in the table at the beginning of this 
analysis. 


Knoxville 


This city of 125,000 population, besides being an im- 
pressive commercial center, has shown itself to be 
expert in attracting new and expanding industry. 

Dollar value of manufactured products more than 
trebled between 1939 and 1951. 

Food products, textiles-apparel, wood products and 
metal products are all important in the City’s list of 
heavy industry. 

Business volume in 1951 totaled $866 million, as fol- 
lows: construction $38 million, manufacturing $176 
million, utilities $48 million, finance $41 million, whole- 
sale $294 million, retail $205 million, services $64 mil- 
lion. 

T. L. Howard is Chamber of Commerce Manager. 
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Modern plant of the Southern Electrical Corporation at Chattanooga. 


MANUFACTURING IS 


Trorreen years ago the President of the United 
States said the South was the Nation’s No. One Eco- 
nomic Problem. Today this region, and particularly 
Tennessee, is the nation’s No. One Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Since the President made that remark, the transfor- 
mation has been miraculous. Tennessee is becoming 
more and more productive each year, both industrially 
and agriculturally, and private enterprise is prosper- 
ing proportionately. 

Industrialization of the State has advanced rapidly 
in recent years. The number of manufacturing plants 
increased from 2,225 in 1939 to 4,700 in 1951, and the 
number of employes increased from 152,179 to 257,700 
in the same period. Salaries and wages in these plants 
more than tripled from 1939 to 1951 by jumping from 
$151,525,000 to $574,778,000. Value added by manu- 
facture has almost quadrupled since 1939 by increas- 
ing from $318,378,000 to $1.2-billion. 

Some persons still think of Tennessee as predomi- 
nantly an agricultural state. That thought was justified 
a quarter of a century ago, but at present manufac- 
turing contributes 20.6 per cent of the total gross in- 
come of Tennesseans, while agriculture contributes 
about 9.8 per cent. Invested capital in Tennessee’s 
manufacturing plants is estimated at $2.8-billion, while 
the State’s 231,631 farms and buildings, livestock, and 
equipment are valued at approximately $2.3-billion. 

As Tennessee shifted its economic base from agri- 
culture to industry, the people also shifted. Between 
1940 and 1950 the urban population increased three 
times faster than that of the rural areas, or 22.7 per 
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WIDELY DIVERSIFIED 


cent against 7.1 per cent. By 1950 less than one third 
of Tennessee's 3,291,718 citizens lived on farms. Each 
year more and more farm folk are seeking jobs in new 
factories being opened in all parts of the State. 

In 1951 alone, a total of 267 industrial projects, in- 
cluding new plants and expansion of established fac- 
tories, was listed as completed, in progress, or defi- 
nitely planned for 61 cities and towns throughout the 
State, according to records of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Tennessee State Planning Commission. 
The capital invested exceeded $188-millions, and the 
new plants will provide employment for 14,000 workers. 

Forty-three of these new projects and 55 expansions 
are located in Memphis. Regionally, West Tennessee 
led the other two divisions of the State with 122 of 
the 267 projects. East Tennessee got 92 and Middle 
Tennessee 53. 

The largest of the new plants announced last year 
was the $50-million newsprint mill by Bowater Paper 
Corporation, Ltd. of England. This was located in East 
Tennessee because of the availability of power, water, 
and pulpwood. 

Another very large project was the $25-million 
guided missile plant of Sperry-Farragut Corporation, 
at Bristol, to be operated for the Navy. Other big plants 
announced last year include: Monadnock Paper Mill’s 
$20-million plant at Elizabethton; Tennessee Steel 
Company’s $10-million electric furnace steel mill at 
Oneida; E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company’s $4- 
million hydrogen peroxide plant at Memphis, and Shea 
Chemical Corporation's $3-million phosphorus plant at 
Columbia. 
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Numerous other projects, costing a million dollars 
or less, were also announced last year. Several huge 
plants announced in previous years were completed in 
1951. The largest was the $227-million gaseous dif- 
fusion plant at Oak Ridge for production of atomic 
materials. Another multi-million dollar plant completed 
in 1951 was the Quaker Oats Company’s $2.7-million 
corn mill and packaging plant at Chattanooga. 

The year 1951 saw more industrial development than 
the good year of 1950 which had 248 new and expanded 
projects with a capital investment of $76-million. 

Although 324 projects were launched in 1949 the 
capital invested in them amounted to only $30.5-mil- 
lion, Capital invested has shown an increase in each 
of the past three years. 

One of the largest of industrial facilities now being 
built in Tennessee is the Arnold Air Engineering De- 
velopment Center at Tullahoma. This will cost in excess 
of $150-million 

Much of Tennessee's industrial growth is attributed 
to ample electric power; nearby coal fields; an abund- 
ance of water; excellent highway, rail, and air systems 
plus water transportation over three major river sys- 
tems; a great variety of agricultural, mineral and 
forest products; and a strategic geographical location 
in relation to the nation’s major consumer markets. 
That is a combination of economic advantages offered 
by few other areas in the world. 

The variety and value of Tennessee's manufactured 
products are seen in the table on page 85. 

The manufacture of chemicals constitutes the largest 
industry in the state from the standpoint of employ- 
ment, payrolls and sales. Chemical development is not 
limited to a special product, although the heaviest con- 
centration is in synthetic fibers (including rayon, 
nylon, and cellulose acetate), cellophane, and other 
plastics. The major companies in this field are du Pont 
(four plants), Rohm & Haas, Tennessee Eastman, 
Beaunit Mills, and American Enka. 


Electric pottery kiln in plant at 
Erwin, 


Tennessee has the world’s largest capacity for elec- 
tric-furnace production of elemental phosphorus. This 
industry is located in the Middle Tennessee phosphate 
fields, near Columbia and Mt. Pleasant. The major 
operators are Monsanto, Victor, and Shea chemical 
companies, with a total of eleven furnaces. One of the 
six furnaces operated by Monsanto is the largest in 
the world. 

Another of the state’s major chemical manufactur- 
ers is the Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation, 
a “home grown” organization with headquarters in 
Nashville and five plants and several mines in the state. 
This company produces mineral wool, ferro alloys, pig 
iron, metallurgical coke, fine chemicals, wood alcohol, 
and numerous other chemicals. Plough, Inc., Memphis, 
is another “home-grown” company that has achieved 
international distribution of its drugs, cosmetics, and 
household necessities. 

Food processing includes frozen foods, flavoring ex- 
tracts, cooking oils and shortenings, and dairy prod- 
ucts, as well as large-scale meat packing and canning. 
Tennessee, as the South’s leading dairy state, ranks 
fifth state in the Union in the production of cheese 
and also produces large amounts of condensed milk 
and other dairy products. Some of the big operators 
represented in the State are Swift & Company, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Wilson & Co., Armour & Co., Pet Dairy, 
Borden & Co., Kraft Foods, Carnation and others. Sev- 
eral of these companies also operate plants at Mem- 
phis and Chattanooga for manufacture of cooking oil 
and shortenings from cottonseed oil. Strawberries are 
a principal quick-freeze product of Tennessee, although 
numerous vegetables are also processed by some 17 
plants. Winter Garden Freezer Co. of Knoxville is one 
of the largest operators. Vegetable canning is concen- 
trated in East Tennessee at Newport, Jefferson City, 
Clinton and Dandridge. Major companies in this field 
are Stokely Foods and Bush Bros. 

(Continued on page 86) 


Kerrigan Iron Works at Nashville, specialists in one-piece inseparable gratings. 
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General view of Nashville Bridge Company's plant at Nashville, which specializes in Diesel-motored towboats and barges. 
Company also operates steel and galvanizing plants at Bessemer City, Alabama, specializing in bridges and galvanized towers. 


Manufacturing—1951 


——- - - $ Million - 
Income 
Active Persons From 1951 Sales 51/°39 
Establish- Engaged Payrolls Sales or In 1939 1939 Physical 
Industry ments (000) & Profits Receipts Dollars Sales Ratio 
Food 709 26 $ 104 $ 562 $ 243 $141 1.7 
Tobacco 17 2 2 13 6 15 
Textiles 187 37 108 267 116 84 
Apparel 185 25 50 145 63 49 
PR OSS ee sk A eh sels 64 6 31 91 39 19 
Printing 638 12 47 95 41 26 
Chemicals 205 44 222 695 301 128 
Petroleum-Coal Prod. 14 1 3 17 7 2 
Rubber 14 6 24 64 28 7 
Leather 64 11 23 68 30 22 
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Nondurables 2,097 170 $ 614 $2,017 874 $493 
Lumber 1,686 23 52 116 50 43 
Furniture 188 11 28 67 29 24 
NI Eo ooo a eas ow eeiwPulw ce 249 11 29 60 26 21 

Primary Metals ) 14 476 206 
Fabricated Metals 14 52 114 49 19 
Machinery 7 47 99 43 11 
Electrical Machinery 3: 5 13 30 13 1 
Transp. Equipment 6 19 65 28 21 
Instruments E 3 5 12 3 2 
3 7 16 7 3 

97 $ 394 $1,055 $ 456 

$1,008 $3,072 $1,330 
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International Harvester Co.'s plant at Memphis, where a Old Hickory cellophane and rayon plant of E. I. duPont 
wide variety of farm implements are manufactured. de Nemours Co. near Nashville. 
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Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc. make boilers, 
stokers, burners and tanks in three Chattanooga plants. 
This is plant 1, 





Jamison Bedding, Incorporated, operates this large plant 
in Nashville. 





Dyersburg Cotton Products Company operates this large 
mill at Dyersburg. 
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Apparel manufactured in Tennessee includes all types 
of men’s and women’s clothes, but the state is one of 
the largest producers of work clothes in the country. 
Salant & Salant have eight plants in West Tennessee. 
The Washington Manufacturing Co. and W. E. Stephens 
Co. each operate several plants in Middle Tennessee, 
while the Big Jack Manufacturing Co. of Bristol is 
one of the largest East Tennessee operators. More than 
50 plants are producing this type of clothing in the 
State. Men's and boys’ suits and other clothing are 
made by the large Hardwick Woolen Mills at Cleve- 
land, A. L. Kornman Co. at Nashville, Palm Beach Co. 
at Knoxville, and at other points. Western Garment 
Co. of St. Louis operates plants at Greenfield, Martin, 
Dresden, and Ripley, making women’s coats and suits, 
featuring the “Jean Harper” coat. Serbin, Inc. of Fay- 
etteville and Fashion Frocks, Inc., of Greeneville are 
important manufacturers of women’s dresses. 


Textiles include cotton, rayon and woolen fabrics 
and full-fashioned and seamless hosiery. Most of the 
187 plants are concentrated in the eastern part of the 
state. Tennessee is one of a group of six Southeastern 
states that produces more knit cotton and wool under- 
wear and nightwear than any other area in the country. 
Among the better known yarn mills are Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher and Dixie Mercerizing Co. of Chatta- 
nooga. U. S. Rubber Co. operates a tire cord mill at 
Shelbyville, and Duplan Corp., Belding Heminway Co. 
and Leon-Ferenbach have throwing mills for silk or 
synthetic fibers at Cleveland, Morristown, and Johnson 
City, respectively. Other well-known names of hosiery 
and fabric mills are Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bemis; Borden 


Mills, Kingsport; Burlington Mills at Johnson City, 
Bristol, and Harriman; Van Raalte Co., Athens; Wayne 
Knitting’s mill at Humboldt; and Interwoven at Mor- 
ristown. There are over 100 hosiery mills alone. The 
woolen mills at Lebanon and Springfield are famous 
for their fine blankets. 


Printing is an important industry in Tennessee. Nash- 
ville is said to be the second largest printing center 
in the United States, ranking next to Chicago. The 
Kingsport Press at Kingsport is the largest book man- 
ufacturing plant in the world. Here are made many 
of the best sellers of world famous publishers, includ- 
ing those of Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Stone, clay, and glass are big time industries. South- 
ern Potteries, at Erwin, specializing in hand decorated 
table wares, is the largest dinnerware plant in the 
South, while at Knoxville is the large plant of the Knox 
Porcelain Corp., manufacturers of electrical porcelain 
insulators. The state’s extensive heavy clay product 
industry is concentrated largely at Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Memphis, Nashville, Johnson City, and Kingsport. 
American Lava Corp., D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., and 
Clowes Ceramic Corp., all of Chattanooga, specialize 
in the manufacture of electronic and electrical insu- 
lators, textile thread guides, and many other wares 
made from steatite or talc. Many of these products are 
very tiny and require workmanship of extreme pre- 
cision. The Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport is a 
large producer of rolled, figured and wired glass. The 
Chattanooga Glass Co. is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of soft drink bottles. 
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View of plants of American Bemberg and North American Rayon Corporation at Elizabethton. Rayon plant is in foreground. 


Primary Metals makes one think first of the huge 
plant of the Aluminum Company of America at Alcoa, 
where some 56 acres of manufacturing space are under 
one roof. The Electro Manganese Corporation at Knox- 
ville is the only large-scale manufacturer of electrolyt- 
ically pure metallic manganese in the United States. 
Aluminum foil is made at Jackson by Aluminum Foils, 
Inc., in its new $5-million plant. Greenback Industries 
at Greenback makes powdered metals. Blister copper 
is produced by the Tennessee Copper Corp. at its Duck- 
town mining and smelting operations. Pig iron is pro- 
duced by the blast furnaces of Tennessee Products & 
Chemical Corp. at Rockwood. 

Fabricated Metals are the basis of big operations in 
several Tennessee cities, but notably at Chattanooga. 
Here, Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc., is one 
of the largest producers of steam boilers and auxiliary 
equipment in the world, while Crane Co., Cavalier 
Corp., and numerous other companies make a wide va- 
riety of stoves, enamelware, etc. Other centers of heat- 
ing and cooking appliance manufacture, both electrical 
and natural fuel, are Cleveland, Nashville, Lewisburg, 
Franklin, Athens, Rockwood, South Pittsburg, Dayton, 
and Sweetwater. 

Machinery: The International Harvester Company 
operates a large plant for the manufacture of mechan- 
ical cotton pickers, plows, and other farm equipment at 
Memphis. Wheland Company of Chattanooga makes 
heavy machinery and ordnance equipment, having re- 
cently built and put into operation a $15-million gun 
plant for the Government. 

Paper and paper products manufacture are of major 
importance and, with Bowaters Southern $50-million 
newsprint mill under construction in East Tennessee, 
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this branch of industry will receive a strong impetus. 
The Mead Corp., with a principal pulp and paper mill 
at Kingsport and other mills at Harriman and Nash- 
ville, is one of the major operators of the state. A large 


Aerial view of the North Chattanooga plant of the Wheland 
Company. 


Springfield Woolen Mills at Springfield, makers of fine 
blankets and clothes. 
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Tennessee Eastman Co., Div. of Eastman Kodak at Kings- 
port is a leader in manufacture of chemicals, plastic prod- 
ucts and synthetic fibers. 


Blue Ridge Glass Corporation operates this large facility 
at Kingsport. 


Another huge Kingsport industry is the Kingsport Press 
whose plant is shown above, 


number of paperboard box, envelope, and other paper 
converters operate at Nashville, Memphis, Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, with O. B. Andrews of the latter city 
and Cleveland Container Co. and Continental Can Co. 
at Memphis being prominent in this field. Kimberly 
Clark Corp.'s Memphis plant is one of that company’s 
largest operations, producing Kleenex, Kotex, Delsey, 
and other crepe wadding and tissue products. 

Transportation equipment is represented in Tennes- 
see by the huge Ford assembly plant at Memphis and 
the Fruehauf-Carter Trailer Co. plant in the same city. 
The Nashville Bridge Company makes ocean-going 
barges and other large boats. Chris Craft Corp. has a 
motor boat plant in Chattanooga. There are numerous 
manufacturers in the state making truck and bus bodies 
and parts, especially at Memphis. Here, also, Borg- 
Warner Corp. operates a plant of its Mechanics Uni- 
versal Joint Division. 

Professional, scientific and optical equipment and 
supplies are manufactured in several places in Tennes- 
see. Fulton Sylphon Div. of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Knoxville, another of the state’s home-grown 
industries, is one of the country’s largest producers of 
temperature regulating devices. Fine and delicate op- 
tical, surgical, medical, and electronic intruments and 
equipment are made in Memphis, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville. One of the best known of these 
is Eisele & Co., Nashville, which produces clinical ther- 
mometers and hypodermic syringes. 

Rubber: The Firestone plant at Memphis, with 34 
acres under one roof, is the largest tire and tube plant 
in the world. B. F. Goodrich Co. operates a rubber 
heel plant at Clarksville, while U. S. Rubber Co. pro- 
duces rubber footwear and rubber-sole canvas sport 
shoes at Milan. 

Leather: General Shoe Corp., with headquarters at 
Nashville, is the fourth largest shoe producer in the 
world. It has 14 plants in Tennessee, as well as several 
in other states. Acme Boot Company, at Clarksville, 
makes the world’s finest cowboy boots that are worn on 
the western ranches and also in the Hollywood studios. 
Some of them cost more than $100 a pair. Tullahoma 
has two of the country’s eight baseball plants and man- 
ufactures 40 per cent of all the baseballs used on the 
diamonds of the world. Of these companies, Lannom 
Mfg. Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., the former 
is a local firm that has grown to national importance 
in its field. 

Lumbering is also big business in Tennessee. E. L. 
Bruce Company, of Memphis, one of 1686 operators in 
the state, has the largest hardwood flooring plant in 
the world. Memphis, Morristown, Chattanooga and 
Nashville are furniture manufacturing centers. Shelby- 
ville and Lewisburg are centers of lead pencil manufac- 
ture, there being six plants operated here. 

Modern industry came to Tennessee in the early 
1900's, and the State has since continued a steady up- 
ward progress, achieving gains in production and em- 
ployment topped by few other states in either the South 
or the nation. 

Only nine states in the entire country between 1800 
and 1939 increased their manufacturing production 
faster than did Tennessee and, in the 16-year period of 
1923-39, Tennessee was exceeded by only a single state. 
To indicate this growth more completely, Tennessee’s 
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Plant of the Chattanooga Glass C 


production values increased 746% in the 1899-1929 pe- 
riod against a national average of only 560°. Wage 
earners, between 1899 and 1923, increased 135%, a 
gain that ranked the State sixth among the 24 leading 
manufacturing states. And, between 1919 and 1923, 
Tennessee’s percentage gain in wage earners was ex- 
ceeded only by South Carolina. 

The State’s manufacturing capacity has been notably 
expanded during two definite periods since the turn 
of the century, 1914-29 and since 1939. The earlier pe- 
riod, 1914-29, witnessed the establishment in the State 
of some half-dozen large industries; the Aluminum 





pany at Chatt 


Company of America at Alcoa, starting in 1914; Du 
Pont’s Old Hickory rayon and cellophane plants, after 
1919; the Tennessee Eastman Corp., at Kingsport in 
1920, and the two rayon plants at Elizabethton in 1925 
and 1927. 

Several other companies which today have grown to 
sizable proportions also began operations in this pe- 
riod. These include General Shoe Corp., an outgrowth 
of Jarman Shoe Co., established at Nashville in 1924; 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., tracing its origin 
back to 1919; Fulton-Sylphon Division of Robertshaw- 
Fulton Control, founded in 1906 and today one of Knox- 





Employees at work at new plant of 
General Shoe Corp. at Hohenwald. 
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Pouring castings for the famous line of Layne & Bowler pumps at the Memphis 
plant of Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
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ville’s largest industries; E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
established in 1921 and today the world’s largest hard- 
wood flooring manufacturer 

industrial growth since 1939 has been 
almost phenomenal, especially in comparison with the 
immediately preceding decade when the Great Depres- 
sion severely curtailed all industrial expansion. Well 
exemplifying the State's achievement between 1939 and 
1951 is its 68° 


Tennessee's 


increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment, compared to a 7‘, gain in the 1929-39 period. In 
other words, there was an average of about 256,700 
workers employed in industry in 1951, representing a 
gain of about 105,000 in the past 12 years, or a 10-fold 
vain over the 1929-39 increase 

Major concentration of manufacturing in Tennessee 
currently is in the four metropolitan centers. Knox- 
ville, Memphis, Nashville and Chattanooga and Sulli- 
van County where, in the 20's, the industrialization of 
Kingsport brought into being the new industrial area of 
the Tri-Cities Kingsport, Bristol and Johnson City. 
These five leading industrial centers in 1947 accounted 
for approximately two-thirds of the State’s total value 
added by manufacture or more than $632,000,000. Re- 
gionally, East Tennessee aided by excellent mineral 
and water resources has paced the State's industrial 
development and has accounted for the major share 
of the State’s manufacturing 

The State’s basic industrial pattern was little al- 
tered by World War I, except for changes in major 
types of production. By 1929, chemicals and allied prod- 





ucts had ascended to first place in point of value of 
output, closely followed by textile products and food 
and allied products. Not until 1948, however, did chem- 
icals as a group exceed textiles in both value and total 
employment to become the State's leading manufac- 
turing group. Machinery, transportation equipment, 
electrical equipment, and primary and fabricated metals 
are other substantial gainers in the 1939-50 period. 

On the basis of employment, East Tennessee pre- 
dominates in textiles, chemicals, and primary and fab- 
ricated metals; Middle Tennessee is dominant in leath- 
er, apparel, printing and publishing industries, with 
good representation in lumber, food, and chemicals; 
and West Tennessee leads in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts and food products, with textiles, apparel, and 
leather well represented. East Tennessee, with three 
major industrial centers--Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
the Tri-Cities--had almost 140,000 workers in 1948, 
compared to 63,000 in the Middle Tennessee and 55,000 
in West Tennessee. 

Geographically, manufacturing industries are sur- 
prisingly well distributed over the State. Only 16 coun- 
ties do not have at least one plant employing as many 
as 50 persons, although there are 28 counties in each of 
which less than 250 persons are employed in manufac- 
turing. 

There are 31 establishments employing more than 
1,000 each, including some working around 10,000. This 
is in contrast to 3 in the 1,000-plus category in 1919. 
There are 65 plants employing 500 to 1,000 persons. 





Aerial view of The Inter-National Shoe Company's modern Tannery located at Bolivar. 
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The majority of industries, however, employ 100 to 
500 workers, there being 430 plants in this category. 

Of plants employing over 100 workers, 55% are in 
the four major cities and 24% are in medium-size cities 
of 5,000 to 30,000 population. Of the 31 establishments 
with over 1,000 employees, 14 are located outside the 
metropolitan centers. 

Between the close of World War II and the end of 
1951, at least 1,075 new industries have been estab- 
lished in Tennessee, with an investment estimated to 
total $225,000,000—-this is exclusive of expenditures at 
Oak Ridge. There have been some 800 expansions of 
existing facilities, with an investment total estimated 
at $276,000,000, records of The Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission Industrial Development Division re- 
veal. Of the new projects, about 45% have located out- 
side metropolitan areas and about 25% of the total 
went to towns of less than 5,000 population. 

The basic factors favoring industrial growth in Ten- 
nessee are the same as elsewhere—natural resources 
and the people they support. To these, over a period of 
years, have been added increased facilities for power 
generation; improved transportation in all four com- 
mercial forms—-water, air, rail and highway; expanded 
fuel resources in pipelines for fuel oil and natural gas; 
and the growth of technologic research facilities in 
both universities and private laboratories. Without 
doubt, the availability of electric power at uniform 
rates is a “plus factor” but not the determining factor 
favoring development of this area. 

In establishing new plants in Tennessee as well as in 
the entire southern region, manufacturers are taking 
advantage of the economic opportunities that are com- 
ing into existence both because of this new economic 
environment and because the increased income is creat- 
ing better markets for manufactured goods. 

And not the least important is an increasing in- 
terest at the community level in providing an environ- 
ment in cities and towns of Tennessee that will make 
them good places in which to work and live. In this 
effort for community improvement, the aid of the State 
Planning Commissions, land grant colleges, and other 
public agencies is being extended in physical plan- 
ning, often combined in a program integrated with re- 
source development. But, the growth of industry in 
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Tennessee is not resulting from the effects of any one 
of these factors. It is growing because the sum total of 
all of these factors is favorable to many kinds of in- 
dustry and business. 


Sperry Faragut Corp. is building this guided missile plant 
for the U. S. Navy at Bristol. 


Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co.’s main plant at Chattanooga 
is outstanding in the South's textile industry. 








Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Co. produces a large 
line of furniture at its Memphis plant, above. 
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The Aluminum Company of America has a large stake in Tennessee. Its plants provide Tennesseeans with thousands of jobs 
and milions of dollars, producing ail kinds of aluminum products like the strip shown above. 
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A middle Tennessee farmer harvests a crop in advance of 
a storm. 


AGRICULTURE 


| soils, climate and topography account 
for a wide diversity of crops and excellent livestock 
that provided an annual income of more than $575,- 
000,000 in 1951 

The 24 leading crops were valued at $376,258,000, 
but approximately $150,000,000 of this was used as 
feed for livestock and poultry which produced an in- 
come of $353,519,000. Much of the corn, hay, oats and 
barley were used to feed the livestock and poultry. 

Tennessee farmers are fortunate in the weather na- 
ture provides. A growing season of 190 to 200 days and 
rainfall averaging 50 inches assures the farmers that 
once their crops are planted, sunshine and moisture will 
do their alternating parts to insure abundant harvests. 


Sloping lands from lofty mountains in the east to 
Mississippi River bottoms in the west provide a range 
of altitude that corresponds to the range in latitude 
between Maine and Arkansas and enables the State to 
grow its wide variety of crops. ; 

The largest phosphate-limestone-bluegrass area in 
the United States lies in Tennessee and accounts for the 
prize dairy and beef cattle, profitable sheep, money 
making hogs and fine horses. 

The United States census enumerates for Tennessee 
no less than 52 different crops. These include corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco, small grains, potatoes, soybeans and 
others. Some 24 different vegetables are listed showing 
production important enough to warrant gathering 
statistical information. Besides strawberries, peaches, 
apples, pears, grapes, there are figures on at least ten 
other fruits, berries and nuts. 

The $117,624,000 cotton crop produced in Tennessee 
in 1951 topped the list of the State’s most valuable 
crops. Cotton lint was valued at $103,140,000 and seed 
at $14,484,000. 

Corn, valued at $105,630,000, was in second place. 
The state’s tobacco crop, valued at $66,898,000 took 
third position. 


The other 21 of the 24 leading crops in 1951 follow: 


Hay, all 

Soybeans for beans 
Wheat ... 

Oats ; 
Strawberries .... 
Sweet potatoes 
Potatoes 

Barley 

Snap Beans . 
Lespedeza seed 
Sorghum sirup .. 
Tomatoes ae 
Apples, commercial 
Sorghum forage .. 
Peanuts 

Rye 

Peaches 
Buckwheat 
Cabbage . 


$49,708,000 
8,485,000 
6,648,000 
4,969,000 
3,852,000 
2,871,000 
2,001,000 
1,323,000 
1,122,000 
1,118,000 


Cowpeas for peas . 





Fine cattle are raised on mineral rich land. Tennessee phosphate built up the green grass cover on the land which feeds these 
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Modern farming methods are exemplified by this M-12-H International Harvester built cotton picker. 


LIVESTOCK 


Livestock raising is big business in Tennessee now 
and is growing so rapidly that the value of cattle alone 
is twice their prewar figure. 

From a business of minor importance in 1914, dairy- 
ing has gone ahead until dairy products were valued 
at $105,148,000 in 1951 compared to about $35,000,000 
in 1940. 

The total value of livestock and poultry on Tennessee 
farms on January 1, 1952, was at an all-time record of 
$304,366,000, more than 15 per cent greater than a year 
eariler. 

Cattle on Tennessee farms rose to a record high of 
1,658,000 head on January 1, 1952. This was 5 per cent 
more than at the beginning of 1952. 

Farm dairy products were valued at $105,148,000 in 
1951. Products manufactured in dairy plants in 1950 
(the last figures available) included 2,744,000 pounds 
of creamed cottage cheese, up 31 per cent over 1949; 
ice milk 1,051,000 gallons, up 28 per cent; American 
cheese 38,826,000 pounds, off 6 per cent; butter 12,539,- 
000, off 9 per cent ; evaporated milk 129,963,000 pounds, 
up 1 per cent; condensed milk 16,930,000 pounds, up 2 
per cent, a new high record; ice cream 12,069,000 gal- 
lons, off 1 per cent. 

Beef cattle grossed $99,918,000; cash receipts from 
beef amounted to $99,347,000, and home consumption 
of beef is estimated at $570,000. 

The number of hogs on Tennessee farms on January 
1 was estimated at 1,330,000, a decline of 4 per cent. 
They were valued at $31,521,000. Hogs grossed $85,- 
626,000 in 1951; cash receipts amounted to $61,310,000 
and home consumption to $24,316,000. 

Sheep increased in number and value for the second 
year in succession. There were 274,000 head on Ten- 
nessee farms last January. They were valued at $26.80 
per head. That, and the total value of $7,343,000 were 
all time highs for Tennessee sheep. 

Chickens on Tennessee farms last January numbered 
9,771,000, and increase of 1 per cent over the previous 
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year. They grossed $12,020,000. Cash recipts amounted 
to $7,328,000, and home consumption to $5,292,000. 

Eggs grossed $37,668,000, cash receipts were $27,- 
398,000 and farm consumption amounted to $10,260,- 
000. 

Cash receipts from commerical broilers in 1951 
amounted to $4,727,000. 

Workstock on Tennessee farms continued the down- 
trend that has been under way for years because of the 
increasing use of tractors. 

Horses are estimated at 126,000 head, down 10 per 
cent in a year, and their total value of $4,788,000 was 
down 12 per cent. Mules were estimated at 211,000 
head, valued at $10,550,000, last January, compared to 
218,000 head a year before. 


CATTLE 


Tennessee's excellent cattle herds are attributed to a 
moderate climate, good water, bluegrass that is rich 
in phosphate and lime, and the earnest devotion of 
breeders to the work of establishing ever finer breeds 
and higher standards of production, 

Tennessee’s top rank as producer of rich, creamy 
milk, high in butter-fat, is shown by the United States 
Dairy Association’s annual report on tests of milk de- 
livered to condenseries. These show Tennessee in first 
place seven months a year. Texas takes first place in 
January, February and October while first place goes 
to Mississippi in November and December. 

The State’s dairy cows produce milk that averages 
4.5 per cent butter-fat, while no nothern state eceeds 4 
per cent, except Oregon whose foundation dairy herds 
trace back to Tennessee. 

This fine milk supply places the State in fifth place 
in cheese production in which it was exceeded last 
year by Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois and Minnesota. 

Tennessee is the home of the world’s best dairy 
breeds. First to come, less than a century ago, were the 
Jerseys. Fortunately, they were in the hands of pioneers 
who had the vision to develop a sound dairy and breed- 
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Tennessee walking horses are world-famous. Shelbyville 
is a principal horse raising center. 


ing program. As a result the Jerseys of the State have 
been developed to such excellence that they are known 
everywhere by the trade name of “Tennessee Jerseys” 
and they have won every honor known to the breed. 
Tennessee, with the oldest Jersey Cattle Club in 
America, ranks third among the states in registrations, 
third in transfers, third in new breeders and second in 
junior members 

The Ashland Farm, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Stirton 
Oman, of Brentwood, is considered by many authorities 
to be one of the outstanding Jersey farms in the United 
States. The herd is continuing the bloodlines of the old 
Crieve Hall herd which was the finest Jersey herd ever 
assembled according to production and prize-winning 
records. This farm is on a 100 per cent pasture pro- 
gram 

While the Jerseys have an overwhelming lead in num- 
bers, the Holsteins and the Guernseys are showing 
marked increases in the size of the herds and a grati- 
fying improvement in the excellence of the breeds. Both 
breeds are making records 

While dairying got the jump on all cattle enterprises 
in Tennessee, the production of beef cattle has been 
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Tennessee is a leading producer of swine in the South. 
The majority are raised in the western and central parts 
of the state. 


progressing rapidly in the past 25 years. In fact, Ten- 
nessee now leads all the states east of the Missisippi 
River in pure bred beef herds. 

Tennessee Herefords made world history in 1949 at 
a sale of the herd that had been gathered by Albert 
Noe at Milky Way Farms, near Pulaski. This sale, 
one of the high points in Hereford records, totaled 
$778,310 for 457 head. The herd bull Baca Duke 2nd, 
five years old, closed at $65,000 which was $1,000 
above the previous world’s record held in Scotland. His 
seven year old sire, Baca R. Domino 33rd, brought 
$42,000, while his five months old calf sold for $7,000, 
another record. The worth of the remaining 454 head 
of Herefords was demonstrated by their sale average 
of $1,400 

These fine blood lines have been retained by the 
present owners of the farm which is known as the 
M. H. M. Hereford Farms, near Pulaski, Tenn. This 
farm is one of the three finest in the United States. 
The other two are the Calumet at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and the Biltmore at Asheville, N. C. The new 
owners are J. Lee Moss, E. C. Henegar and R. L. Me- 
Bride, Jr., bankers of Lewisburg, Tennessee. This 2,709 


White Dutch clover and orchard grass on hillside pasture of the Webb Sheffner testing demonstration farm in Lincoln County. 
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acre farm has 48 dwellings, 28 barns and a luxurious 
clubhouse with 21 bedrooms. 

Other excellent Hereford herds in the state have 
raised Tennessee to eighth place in the Union in the 
number of pure bred Hereford cattle. 

Another popular breed of beef cattle in Tennessee 
is the Angus, a comparative newcomer. Though 
this breed was introduced in 1918, it now has breeders 
in 85 of the 95 counties and can point to a large number 
of winnings in Tennessee and on up to the International. 

So many Tennessee farmers have taken to the Angus 
that the state now holds tenth place in the Union and 
produced international grand champion bulls two years. 


HORSES 


Tennessee holds a highly enviable position in horse 
history in the United States and the world. Other 
sections may have horse renown for some particular 
type or breed, but this area wins acclaim and attention 
for the excellence of all pure blood types—-Thorough- 
bred, Standardbred, The American Saddle Bred Horse 
and the Tennessee Walking Horse—-all bred, stabled and 
nursed within the state. 

The horse producing section of Tennessee is pri- 
marily in the middle Tennessee basin, that famous 
limestone, phosphate, bluegrass area with its cool flow- 
ing streams of limestone water. 

Interest in the Thoroughbred horse dates back even 
proir to Andrew Jackson, who bred and raced some 
of the most famous horses of his time including Trus- 
ton, Pacolet, Bolivar and many others. 

Another great early day breeding farm was Belle 
Meade Stu established by General W. G. Harding 
in the year 1835. It is known as the cradle of the 
Thoroughbred in America, the first foal having arrived 
March 10, 1836. Among the famous horses at Belle 
Meade Stud were Vandal, Priam, Bonnie Scotland, 
Enquirer and Iroquois, the only American bred horse 
to win the English derby and the first Thoroughbred to 
win the sum of $100,000. 

There are today several racing stables and a num- 
ber of Thoroughbred breeding farms in Tennessee. The 
produce of these farms when taken to the annual year- 
ling sales brings prices comparable to that received 
by any breeding farm in the world. 

The first Thoroughbred Futurity was held at the 
Nashville Jockey Club track in 1843, the purse being 
$35,000. Tennessee thus became the originator of 
Thoroughbred racing futurities such as are popular 
today at Belmont, Pimlico, Arlington, Washington and 
other great racing events. 

The outstanding event for Thoroughbreds in Ten- 
nessee today is the Iroquois Memorial Steeplechase 
named in honor of the great Thoroughbred stallion 
that stood in public service at Belle Meade Stud. The 
beauty of this event and its tradition carries one back 
to similar ra¢es as established in England, now trans- 
ported to Tennessee. 

The Iroquois Memorial is an amateur event held each 
year during the month of May in beautiful Percy 
Warner Park, near Nashville. It is a three mile race 
with 18 jumps and is one of the fastest run courses in 
America. 
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Thrilling as the Thoroughbred may be, there is an- 
other breed greatly admired by horse iovers every- 
where. It is noted for its kind, gentle disposition and 
its free and easy gait—the Tennessee Walking Horse, 
originating in the State from which it gets its name. 

This is a distinct breed of horse and is recognized as 
such by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The rise 
of the Tennessee Walking Horse from practical obscur- 
ity in 1935 to national recognition is one of the ro- 
mantic chapters in the horse lore of America. 

Coming from the Standardbred crossed with pacing 
mares, throughout a century of breeding he has evolved 
into one of the most talked of horses in the world today. 

Such expansion must have merit, for the “novelty” 
of this horse with its free and easy gaits has long since 
worn off. Since May of 1935 to date more than 37,000 
individuals of the breed have been registered. These 
horses have been ridden thousands of miles along bridle 
paths, on unpaved roads, and over farms and estates 
just as a pleasure horse. The men and women who own 
them wanted a mount that could take them for long 
distances in a smooth gait and they wanted a horse 
which was gentle, kind and easy to handle. 

These horses have made phenomenal progress in the 
arena at shows in all sections of America. Their three 
gaits, the flat-foot walk, the running walk and the 
canter, have caught the fancy of showgoers every- 
where. They have their fans and their followers today, 
whether the show be ina village or in some metropolitan 
center East, West, North, South. 

The Standardbred Horses of Tennessee will be re- 
membered as long as there are admirers of harness rac- 
ing, as descendants of the Hal and Direct families are 


still making records in the sulkies wherever the Stand- 


ardbred is raced. 


Tennessee has long been identified with the breeding 
of the American Saddle Horse. In fact, the breed origi- 
nated in the states of Tennessee and Kentucky. When 
America was young and the hardiest of her countrymen 
were venturing forth from the colonies, roads were few 
in number and very rough. Practically all of them were 
nothing more than trails through the forests and val- 
leys, and over mountains, making the use of vehicles 
of any kind almost impossible. These people needed a 
hardy horse, sure-footed and intelligent, that could 
carry his rider with ease for long distances at a steady 
rate of speed without distress either to the horse or 


rider. Out of this need was developed the American 
Saddle Horse. 


In the early days they were bred only for utility or 
work animals on the farm. They still maintain their in- 
telligence and sure-footed ability, and through selective 
breeding they developed greater beauty, style, finish and 
conformation. The American Saddle Horse is now 
recognized as the most beautiful and graceful of all the 
light horse breeds. 


PRODUCTION SOILS 


Tennessee produces the finest of cattle and horses be- 
cause of its phosphate-limestone bluegrass area and 
other rich soils that make the region one of “prosperous 
farmers and good houses and barns.” 
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Cotton is produced in 27 counties in the state. 
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Each area has made and is making valuable contri- 
butions the agricultural and other wealth of the 
State 

The old saying to the effect that “good soil makes 
good people” is amply demonstrated in Tennessee. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Cotton is of paramount industrial importance. Its 
fiber furnishes much of the raw material for the state’s 
extensive ¢ growing textile industry. One of the 
world’s largest cotton purchasers, the U. S. Rubber 
Company, bought approximately $35,000,000 worth of 
cotton in the world’s largest cotton market at Memphis 
in 1947 and similar amounts in other years. Some of 
this went into the manufacture of tire-cord at the com- 
pany’s plant at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

Many of Tennessee's crops are raw material sources 
for industrial utilization. The development of chemurgic 
industries is particularly favored in this agricultural 
state to which many types of crops are adaptable. The 
state is a logical location for new chemical process in- 
dustries based on cotton or cottonseed as raw materials. 
Corn cobs, corn stalks, oat hulls, straw and other cellu- 
losic agricultural wastes are also available as raw ma- 
terials and offer industrial opportunities. 

Tobacco is another important crop that offers defi- 
nite industrial possibilities since fiberboard, wrapping 
paper, varnish, fertilizer, and such chemical products 
as nicotine, furural, and malic, citric and oxalic acids 
can be produced from low-grade tobacco and stems. 

Similarly available throughout the state are other 
farm crops adaptable to new and expanding chemurgic 
industries 

The fact that Tennessee is a land of abundance is 
demonstrated by the amount of food consumed by the 
state's farm folk who eat more than the average Amer- 
ican who, in turn, fares better than the average citizen 
in any other country on earth. 

These best fed people eat 25 per cent more beef and 
pork than the national average. They have fresh and 
cured beef, hickory smoked hams, spare ribs, back bone, 
fresh and smoked sausage and incomparable spring 
lamb, to say nothing of chicken every Sunday. 
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Artist’s sketch of the new multi-million dollar plant being built at Calhoun by the Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RANK HIGH 
IN STATE'S ECONOMY 


A\erroximareny 12.6 million acres, or 47 per 
cent of Tennessee’s area, is in forest. Virtually all of 
that land is capable of producing commercial timber. 
About 2 per cent, mostly in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, has been withdrawn from com- 
mercial use. Of the commercial forest acreage, 91 per 
cent is privately owned. The remainder is under State 
and Federal ownership. 

The forests of Tennessee are predominantly hard- 
wood. The State is a transition zone where southern 
species meet and intermingle with trees whose great- 
est occurrence is farther north. Southern species of 
oaks and: gums are mixed with northern oaks and 
sugar maple. Shortleaf and Virginia pine are found 
with the white pine and hemlock in the mountains. At 
the higher altitudes spruce and fir extend their range 
into Tennessee. Hardwoods, such as cottonwood, tu- 
pelo gum, various oaks and hickories are found in 
West Tennessee river bottoms together with the soft- 
wood cypress. 

Red oaks, white oaks, hickories and yellow poplar 
are the hardwoods found in nearly all parts of the 
State. Red cedar is also common to most sections but 
is heavily concentrated in Middle Tennessee. 

Though there are more than 135 kinds of trees in 
Tennessee, compared to 85 types in all of Europe, only 
24 species produce most of the lumber in the State. 

Tennessee's timber industry, fed by the annual cut 
from the State’s forests, include 2,700 sawmills, four 
pulp mills, and 191 manufacturing establishments. In 
addition, there is a substantial harvest of wood for 
fuel, fence posts and miscellaneous farm timbers. 
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Raw products cut from the forests of Tennessee are 
worth $75,000,000 annually, according to the State Di- 
vision of Forestry, to which another $130,000,000 in 
value is added by further manufacture. 

The Blue Book of Southern Progress, published by 
the Manufacturers Record, gives the following figures 
for lumber manufacturing in 1951: 

Persons engaged 23,000; income from payrolls and 
profits $52,000,000; sales or receipts $116,000,000; 1951 
sales in 1939 dollars $50,000,000; and 1939 sales 
$43,000,000. 

Figures on furniture manufacturing from the same 
source show: 

Persons engaged 11,000; income from payrolls and 
profits $28,000,000; sales or receipts $67,000,000; 1951 
sales in 1939 dollars $29,000,000; 1939 sales $24,006,000. 

Tennessee is currently sawing about 877 million 
board feet a year. The State’s peak lumber produc- 
tion—-1,223,000,000 board feet—-was reached in 1909 
and the lowest—-128,000,000 board feet—in the depres- 
sion year of 1932. 

A recent survey shows there are 16.2 billion board 
feet of sawlog growing stock in the State. The soft- 
woods make up 3 billion board feet and the hardwoods 
13.2 billion board feet. 

Because of its large and varied timber resources, 
Tennessee has developed a highly diversified wood- 
working industry. Finished wood products include fur- 
niture, caskets, fruit and vegetable containers, floor- 
ing, cabinets, cafe and store fixtures, pencils, plywood, 
prefabricated buildings, venetian blinds, charcoal, and 
many specialties and novelties. 








Cavalier Furniture Co., maker of beds, chests, etc, at 
Chattanooga. 


Furniture, cabinets and store fixtures are manufac- 
tured by 57 plants in Memphis, 32 plants in Chatta- 
nooga, 25 plants in Nashville, 16 plants in Knoxville, 
eight in Morristown, seven in Athens and some in other 
places 

Furniture manufacturers of Tennessee and four 
other Tennessee River Valley states consume one-third 
of all the veneer and lumber produced for the furniture 
industry of the United States 

In 1939 Tennessee was the South's third largest pro- 
ducer of wood products but recent estimates indicate 
the State has moved into second place 

Tennessee is one of the leading Southern States in 
hardwood lumber production. Of the 19 flooring plants 








Band Mill of Wm. S. Voris Lumber Co., at Nashville, 
specialists in hardwood flooring. 
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in the State, six are located in Memphis, as are all 
four of the State’s plywood plants. Memphis is the 
largest hardwood market on earth, and E. L. Bruce 
Company, of Memphis, is the world’s largest producer 
of hardwood flooring. Other flooring centers are Knox- 
ville, Nashville, Johnson City, Oneida, McMinnville and 
Dickson. 

A considerable industry has developed in Tennessee 
from the use of red cedar as a raw material. Cedar 
chests are manufactured in several places in the State 
and are sold throughout the country. 

Six pencil factories are located in Middle Tennessee. 
They are Linton Pencil Co. and Red Cedar Pencil Co., 
of Lewisburg, and the Commonwealth Cedar Co., Em- 
pire Pencil Co., Musgrave Pencil Co., and National 
Pencil Co., of Shelbyville. 





Booksewing department of Kingsport Press, Inc., Kings- 
port, one of the state’s leading industries. 


Woodworking industries also include a growing list 
of cooperage and handle concerns, veneer and excelsior 
mills, textile shuttle blank makers, extract and paper 
mills, pole and cross-tie creosoting works and similar 
operations. 

Tennessee forests also supply a large amount of 
cordwood, both hardwoods and pine, for use in chem- 
ical processing. Several major industries are engaged 
in making pulp for various uses. Rayon and cellophane 
industries use pulp in their operations. 

What will be the State’s largest user of cordwood is 
the $50 million newsprint mill now being built in East 
Tennessee by the Bowater Paper Corporation, Ltd., of 
England. It will use at least 200,000 cords of pulpwood 
annually. 

The Mead Corporation manufactures pulp and paper 
at its Kingsport Mill. Mead’s operations at Knoxville 
and Harriman use chestnut wood in the production of 
tannic acid extract and corrugated paper boxes. The 
Nashville plant also makes paper boxes. 

Teas Extract Company produces tannic acid at its 
Nashville and Chattanooga plants. 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co., manufactures cellulose acetate, 
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A fine specimen of poplar. These trees are a highly im- 
portant natural asset. 


utilizing both cotton linters and wood pulp, as the basis 
for the company’s large output of photographic film 
and the world famous ‘“‘tenite’’ plastic. 

At its Old Hickory plant, du Pont utilizes wood pulp 


for the manufacture of both rayon fibers and cello- 
phane. American Bemburg and North American Rayon 
Corporation, at Elizabethton, also manufactures rayon 
from cotton and wood pulp. 


Hardwood distillation plants operated in the State 
are those of Tennessee Products and Chemical Corpo- 
ration at Wrigley, and Forest Products Chemical Co., 
at Memphis. 

The 24 species of trees which are ranked as of most 
commercial importance in Tennessee are: Hardwoods- 
ash, beech, basswood, buckeye, chestnut, cottonwood, 
elm, black gum, red gum, tupelo gum, hackberry, hick- 
ory, maple, red oak, white oak, yellow poplar, syca- 
more, walnut, willow. The softwoods include cedar, 
cypress, hemlock, yellow pine and white pine. 

The State, with its abundant and varied timber re- 
sources and its well established lumbering, wood work- 
ing, and wood-based chemical industries, is unequaled 
as a location for the additional development of new 
wood-consuming industries. Not only are the resources 
adequate to support new operations, affording even 
greater diversity in wood utilization, but also large 
amounts of usable waste are available from the present 
wood-working industries. 

The Southern pines constitute a source of pulpwood 
adaptable to the manufacture of newsprint, kraft and 
similar paper products, and progress is being made in 
development of processes which will utilize the oaks 
and many other hardwoods for this purpose. 

Recent war-stimulated development and perfection 
of scores of new constructional uses for wood offer 
to the present wood-working industries of Tennessee 
essentially unlimited opportunities for increased diver- 
sifications in their postwar operations. Plywood, pre- 
fabricated housing, built-up and resin-bonded lumber, 
fire-retardant wood, chemical drying of green timber, 
and chemical treatment to render wood sufficiently 
fiexible for bending and shaping are only a few of the 
techniques and processes that open new horizons for 
the wood-working industries. 


Kingsport Division of the Mead Corporation, manufacturers of paper products. 
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No. 2 mine of American Zinc Company of Tennessee at Mascot, showing mill and aerial tramway. American Limestone Co., a 
subsidiary produces Dolomitic Limestone on adjoining property. 


MINERALS OFFER GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR NEW INDUSTRY 


Tenresere: is particularly outstanding as a producer 
of industrial raw materials, especially in abundance 
and diversity of mineral resources. There are about 
30 economically important minerals in the State. This 
is one of the nation’s leading producers of phosphate, 
sulphuric acid, zine, clays, and virgin aluminum. Other 
money-makers are coal, copper, marble and other 
minerals. 

Thirteen minerals alone contribute annual individual 
values of from one million dollars to 19 million dollars. 
Tennessee leads all Southern states in the variety of 
minerals produced and is exceeded by only half a dozen 
states in the union. 

In 1951 Tennessee had approximately 330 mines of 
various kinds in operation, with 15,000 employees. 
The income from profits and payrolls amounted to 
$46,000,000 while sales or receipts totaled $80,000,000. 
Sales in 1939 amounted to $22,000,000. 

The diversity and abundance of mineral wealth has 
been a decisive factor in Tennessee's industrialization 
and will continue to contribute substantially to the 
State’s growth 

Running water, from pioneer days when it was used 
to turn the grist mill to the present when huge dams 
convert its force into electrical energy, has occupied 
top-rank position among the region’s many mineral re- 
sources, 

Water is the most important of all of Tennessee's 
many natural resources and is largely responsible for 
the State’s past progress and present prosperity. 

Fed by ample rainfall, there are 30,000 miles of 


streams and rivers in the State--a mileage of running 
water that is unequaled by any other state in the union. 

This water, however, could not be properly utilized, 
without accurate records showing the high and low 


stages and the daily, monthly and annual volume of 
the stream flow for many years back. These are things 
that cannot be guessed. The information must be com- 
plete before engineers can know how strong to build 
a dam, how much power a stream will generate and 
how much money must be invested to get a return. 

Fortunately, the Tennessee Division of Geology be- 
gan keeping these records more than a century ago 
and was joined in the work by the U. S. Geological 
Survey about 50 years ago. 

This knowledge of the adequacy of suitable water 
supplies controls the maximum size and stability of 
cities and towns, the development of agriculture, the 
establishment and maintenance of navigation channels, 
the operation of power plants and the proper placing 
of factories. 

All this water and the complete records that have 
been kept on it accounts, in a large measure, for the 
location of so many large industries in Tennessee. This 
is particularly true of the world’s largest aluminum 
plant at Alcoa, the big du Pont plant near Nashville, 
the Atomic Energy plants at Oak Ridge, the world’s 
largest air force research project at Tullahoma, the 
huge rayon plants at Elizabethton and numerous others. 

In fact the multi-billion-dollar TVA development and 
the many huge industries at Kingsport, the world’s 
model industrial city, would not have been built without 
available water and scientific knowledge of that water. 

Equally basic to the past and future industrial growth 
of the State is coal. Annual coal production is valued 
at about $20,000,000. 

Tennessee coal fields, a part of the Appalachian coal- 
bearing region, are co-extensive with the mountainous 
Cumberland Plateau in the eastern half of the State. 
The fields embrace a total of about 4,400 square miles. 
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They include all or parts of 21 counties and are re- 
ferred to as the “Southern” and “Northern” fields, on 
the basis of division by the Tennessee Central Railroad. 

All coals in Tennessee belong to the bituminous type. 
More than 50 beds of coal have been recognized in the 
two fields, but only about 20 beds are of commercial 
importance. Some of these mines produce excellent 
cooking coals suitable for metallurgical purposes. Other 
types are adaptable to a variety of purposes, some 
being excellent steam types highly favored for steam 
power generation. All this coal is within a short haul 
of Tennessee consumers. 

Tennessee coal feeds the huge plant at Oak Ridge 
and will feed the growing number of TVA steam plants 
which will consume millions of tons a year. 

Some of the leading coal operators are: Diamond 
Coal Co., Caryville; Clinchmore Coal Co., Clinchmore; 
Southern Collieries, Inc., Lake City; Mohan-Ellison 
Coal Corp., Lancing; Black Diamond Coal Co., Marion; 
Tennessee Consolidated Coal Co., Palmer, and the Ten- 
nessee Products and Chemical Corporation with head- 
quarters in Nashville. 

Tennessee is one of the largest producers of zinc ore 
in the eastern United States. In recent years the annual 
production has been valued at $7,000,000, but current 
reports are that this will be doubled during the next 
year. The principal mines are near Mascot, New Market 
and Jefferson City, near Knoxville. Major operators 
are the American Zinc Co., and Universal Exploration 
Co. 

Tennessee is the largest producer of by-product sul- 
phuric acid in the South and has the largest chamber 
acid plants in the world. Annual production is valued 
in excess of $5,000,000. These operators are at Copper- 
hill in the Ducktown Basin. 

The copper ores mined here by the Tennessee Copper 
Co. are largely sulphides of copper and iron, and in the 
roasting and smelting of these large quantities of sul- 
phuric gases are recovered and converted into acid. 

The Tennessee phosphate fields in Middle Tennessee 
are the second largest producers of this ore in the United 
States, with an annual output of about 1,500,000 long 
tons valued in excess of $4,600,000. This output sup- 
plies not only the phosphorus furnaces at Mt. Pleasant 
and Columbia, Tenn., and Wilson Dam, but also an 
extensive chemical processing industry devoted to the 
production of superphosphates for fertilizer, mono- 
calcium phosphate, and many other phosphatic chem- 
icals. Reserves of proved or semi-proved phosphate ore 
in the region are estimated to be adequate to supply the 
existing industry for 200 years. 

“Victor,” “Monsanto” and “Shea” are producing ele- 
mental phosphorus by electric-furnace methods. Their 
combined total of eleven furnaces in Tennessee is the 
world’s largest capacity for the production of this ele- 
ment. 

Crushed stone, sand and gravel make up a $7,500,000 
annual business. Most of the sand and gravel are ob- 
tained along the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers and 
other river beds in East Tennessee. West Tennessee has 
an abundance of sands suitable for building. Excellent 
chert gravels are also obtained there. In recent years 
Tennessee has achieved definite recognition as a pro- 
ducer of high-quality foundry sands. These are pro- 
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Tennessee Products and Chemical Co.'s Ferro-Mangarrse 
furnace near Rockwood. This firm produces a wide variety 
of industrial products. 





Marble slabs ready for polishing at one of four great 
marble plants at Knoxville. 


Interior of marble finishing mill at Knoxville. 








Holston Quarry of American Limestone Co. at Strawberry 
Plains, east of Mascot. 


duced mainly in Benton, Carroll, and Henderson Coun- 
ties of West Tennessee 

Building stones include the Tennessee marble which 
has become world famous as an interior decorative 
material. About $1,400,000 of this is quarried in East 
Tennessee each year 

The only constructional sandstone that has been com- 
mercially developed is the beautifully colored “Crab 
Orchard” stone quarried near Crossville. This stone 
has been colored by iron compounds, creating designs 
that resemble ripples, leaves, swirls and eddies of gold 
and reddish hues that blend into blue-gray, mauve, 
pink and other colors. This stone is a fine-grained silica- 
cemented sandstone of almost quartzitic character that 
is very resistant to wear and weathering. 

The three principal ores of iron, namely bematite, 
limonite, and magnetite, are present in commercial 
quantities in Tennessee and account for $2,000,000 min- 
ing operations 

The clay resources of Tennessee are abundant, varied 
and widely distributed. Most famous are the plastic 
sedimentary clays of West Tennessee. The ball, wad, 
sagger and other high-grade clays mined in that area 
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Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. at Cowan. This firm has an- 
other plant at Nashville. 


are shipped to all the principal pottery centers of the 
United States. 

Shales and underclays are the chief ceramic resources 
of East Tennessee. The clay mining industry produces 
over 500,000 tons of raw clays a year, valued in ex- 
cess of $1,780,000. The pottery output is probably well 
over $2,000,000, and the heavy clay products are also 
valued at $2,000,000. The total clay industry of the 
State is in excess of $5,700,000. Among the major clay 
mining companies are the Bell Clay Co., of Gleason; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., at McKenzie and Paris, 
and H. C. Spinks Clay Co. at Paris and Puryear. 

Southern Potteries, Inc., at Erwin, with 950 em- 
ployees, makes beautiful hand-decorated, nationally- 
known dinnerwares. Knox Porcelain Corporation is a 
major manufacturer of electrical porcelain. 

Other potteries at Chattanooga, Pigeon Forge, Jones- 
boro, and Paris make an assortment of high-grade 
decorative wares. The heavy clay products industry 
consists of 21 plants that make brick, sewer pipe, wall 
coping and tiles. 

Tennessee is the only major copper producing state 
in the South. Production is restricted to the Ducktown 
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One of the quarries operated in connection with Knoxville’s four large marble plants, producing famous Tennessee marble. 
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Basin, an area about six miles long and four miles 
wide. The Tennessee Copper Company is the sole op- 
erator. More than 1,000,000 tons of ore are mined an- 
nually. This ore produces about 14,014,000 pounds of 
copper valued at about $2,936,000. 

Tennessee produces about 153,000 short tons of lime 
a year. About 65 per cent of it goes into the building, 
metallurgical and paper-making trades. Some goes into 
the chemical trade. The total annual output is valued 
at about $1,741,000. 

Barite occurs in both Middle and East Tennessee 
but the Sweetwater district is the State’s only center 
of production. 

Six cement plants, four of which are in East Ten- 
nessee, conduct a $9,000,000 annual business. 

Bauxite occurs in four widely separated areas of 
the State but no bauxite has been mined in the State 
since 1928. 

The only gold deposits in Tennessee occur in a nar- 
row strip about 50 miles long in Blount, Monroe and 


Polk Counties along the North Carolina border. Piacer 
deposits have been worked intermittently since the 
early 1800's, but there has been no mining in the past 
decade. i 

Both chemicai and metallurgical grades of manga- 
nese ores, chiefly oxides, occur in Tennessee. The prin- 
cipal deposits are in Northeast Tennessee. Prior to 1941, 
Tennessee was the leading producer in the United 
States of metallurgical-grade manganese ore. Produc- 
tion in 1940 amounted to 7,418 tons, valued at $120,736. 
No mining has been reported since 1945. 

Silver bearing ores occur in East Tennessee in asso- 
ciation with copper ores mined in the Ducktown Basin. 
Production in 1946 amounted to 15,808 fine ounces, 
valued at $15,293. 

Oil and gas occur in small amounts in the northern 
portion of the Cumberland Plateau. Crude oil produc- 
tion in 1947 amounted to 8,800 barrels. It is estimated 
that about 200 mountain homes are using gas from 
private wells. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES LINK STATE 
WITH NATION'S LEADING MARKETS 


| has an extraordinarily advantageous 
geographic position with respect to transportation. By 
means of the State’s systems of rail, water, air and 
highway transportation, all the major markets of the 


South are at Tennessee’s door and 50 per cent of the 
nation’s population is within 24-hours’ shipping time. 


RAILROADS 


The Tennessee railroad transportation system is one 
of the most comprehensive in the South. There are 22 
railroads, 13 of which are major systems, serving Ten- 
nessee, either directly, or through subsidiaries. All but 
15 of the State’s 95 counties are served, with a total 
main line trackage of 3,491 miles (1947). Over 90 per 
cent of this trackage is operated by seven systems. 
Rails enter the State at 40 points from the eight bor- 
dering states. In 1950, Tennessee railroads originated 
22,000,000 tons of carload freight, and terminated 
24,000,000 tons, within the State. 

One of the most important reasons for Tennessee's 
tremendous industrial expansion in recent years is its 
geographical location and fine network of railroads. 
Situated midway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Rockies and the Atlantic Coast, 
Tennessee industry can reach over 25 per cent of the 
country’s total population within 300 miles of its bor- 
ders, and over 51 per cent of the total population with- 
in 500 miles. 

A massive $14,000,000 project, one of the largest 
of its type to be constructed in the Southeast in many 
years, is underway in Nashville. It includes the recon- 
struction of existing railroad yard facilities of the 
Louisville and Nashville, and Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railroad companies. When completed, 
these new Radnor Yards will provide train traffic facili- 
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ties for Nashville equal to many of the outstanding rail 
yards in the nation. 

Delivery time on rail freight shipments (carloads) 
between major Tennessee cities and out-of-State points 
in days follows: 


Chatta- Mem- Knox- Nash- 

nooga phis ville ville 
Atlanta, Ga. ...... 1 1 
Baltimore, Md. .... 3 
Boston, Mass. ..... 
Charleston, S.C. ... 
Chicago, Ill. ....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio ... 
Detroit, Mich. ..... < 
Houston, Texas .... : 
Jacksonville, Fla. . . 
Kansas City, Mo. .. 
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American Airlines offers daily DC-6 service at Memphis, 
Nashville and Knoxville. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The thirteen major systems and their service are: 

Central of Georgia operates from Chattanooga to the 
southeast, and serves the South Atlantic port of Sa- 
vannah, Ga 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad enters the 
State at Memphis, giving connections direct to Little 
Rock, Oklahoma City, and far western points. 

Clinchfield Railroad serves the extreme eastern sec- 
tion of Tennessee, extending from Spartanburg, S. C., to 
Elkhorn City, Ky., and serves as a bridge line between 
the middle west and the Piedmont section of the Caro- 
linas. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad serves the western part 
of the State with its lines from the Great Lakes area 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The line also extends westward 
to St. Louis and Kansas City 








A northbound freight of the Clinchfield Railroad Co. leav- 
ing the yard at Erwin. 


Illinois Central System crosses the western part of the 
State with its lines from its terminals in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis and Louisville to the Gulf ports. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad serves the length of 
Middle Tennessee with its Cincinnati-Gulf Ports line, 
East Tennessee with its Cincinnati-Atlanta line, and 
West Tennessee with its Louisville-Memphis line. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad enters the State at Mem- 
phis, affording connections with Tennessee lines to the 
Southwest and Midwest 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway cov- 
ers the length and breadth of Tennessee, and is one of 
the predominant roads with over 750 miles of trackage 
in the State, serving 29 counties (36 per cent) of the 
State's 80 counties having rail service. The line also 
reaches into Kentucky, Alabama, and Georgia. It is 
the only railroad serving all of the three largest cities, 
(Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga), and is a prin- 
cipal bridge line between the midwest and the south- 
east, Through its Atlanta terminus and connections, it 
provides the short route to Georgia and Florida points 
from the Chicago area. Directly, or by connections, it 
makes use of all of the Ohio River Gateways (Cairo, 
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Paducah, Evansville, Louisville, and Cincinnati), thus 
giving service between the North, Midwest, and North- 
west, and the Southeast and Carolinas. At Memphis, its 
western terminus, it connects with west side lines to 
furnish service between the Southwest and the South- 
east and Carolinas. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railiway enters Memphis, 
giving trunkline connections to points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It also reaches into Alabama. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railroad enters Memphis and 
furnishes connections to other Tennessee Roads to 
points west of the Mississippi. 

Southern Railway System serves Memphis, Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, with direct service to eastern 
points, as well as to the Southeast. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railways operates 
out of Chattanooga southward to Gadsden, Alabama, 
making connections to the Southeast and Southwest. 

Tennessee Central Railway traverses the northern 
portion of Middle Tennessee, from east to west, making 
connections with the Southern Railway at its eastern 
terminus, and with the Illinois Central System at its 
western terminus. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Demands of modern business for the swift and flex- 
ible services of highway motor transportation have 
been met in Tennessee by a rapidly growing truck in- 
dustry and a well developed road system totaling more 
than 65,000 miles that penetrates to every part of the 
State. The State highway system of major arterial 
routes consists of more than 7,500 miles of up-to-date 
paved highways. The Tennessee state highways cross 
into eight surrounding states at 64 points along the 
state borders and connect with the highway systems 
of those states. There are 57,000 miles of improved 
country roads that afford, even to the smallest commu- 
nities, the advantages of modern rapid transportation. 

Recent economic and industrial development of Ten- 
nessee has been rapid because the motor trucking in- 
dustry has expanded its services in conformity with in- 
dustrial and commercial demands for highway trans- 
portation. 

In fact, as in most southern states, truck transporta- 
tion in Tennessee has increased tremendously in recent 
years. 

Tennessee ranked as the 4th state in the nation in the 
percentage increase in motor truck registrations be- 
tween 1941 and 1950, with an increase of 105.4 per cent. 

According to 1950 figures, Tennessee also ranks 18th 
among the states in the total number of motor trucks 
registered. Statistics show 181,053 motor trucks of all 
classifications. 

How many of these trucks are engaged in for-hire 
hauling would be difficult to determine. The U. S. Census 
Bureau estimates that 60,223 of the State’s 181,053 
registered trucks are farm trucks. That leaves 120,830 
non-farm private and for-hire trucks. These for-hire 
carriers reach into every nook and corner of the State 
and give service that is playing an important part in 
the State's industrial growth. 

Although the number of for-hire units is not readily 
determined, the number of for-hire carriers is a matter 
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The Louisville and Nashville Railroad offers excellent freight and passenger service in Tennessee. 


of record. All told, 696 firms operate in and through 
Tennessee. Of these, 199 are actually domiciled in the 
State, with 86 maintaining home offices in Memphis, 53 
in Nashville, and the remainder in Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville and smaller cities. 

At least 34 of the 199 carriers domiciled in Tennessee 
now rank as Class 1 Common Carriers, grossing 
$200,000 or more annually, and several of the lines rank 
among the largest in the United States. 


AIRWAYS 


Tennessee enjoys excellent service by the nation’s ex- 
panding system of commercial airways which put this 
State within very few hours of all the principal cities 


of the country. 

Nashville, for instance, has an average of three flights 
an hour operating out of Berry Field. Twenty flights a 
day are made by American Airlines and 17 by Eastern 
Air Lines. Service in other major cities is equally as 
good. 

Nashville, which is in the center of the State, is only 
two hours and 15 minutes from New York; two hours 
and 11 minutes from Chicago; three hours and 25 
minutes from Dallas; nine hours and five minutes from 


Los Angeles and nine hours and 25 minutes from Mex- 
ico City. 

Aviation has also been developed to a high degree in 
Tennessee by the activities of the State Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, a division of the Department of Highways and 
Public Works, which operates a program of airport de- 
velopment and aviation education. 

Tennessee has 75 public and privately owned airports, 
including 11 that have been designated as class 3 or 
better. These are all strategically located and five of 
them are served regularly by the commercial lines. The 
75 ports provide excellent facilities for flying which is 
becoming increasingly important in business and com- 
merce. Very few spots in the State are more than 30 
miles from an airport. 

All these airports constitute an important factor in 
the recent industrial development of the State. They 
have brought about a big increase in air transportation 
of both raw materials and manufactured products, thus 
minimizing the time differential in delivery of products 
manufactured in Tennessee and those manufactured 
nearer the major market centers. All 75 ports are used 
by the private planes of factory and business execu- 
tives and all of the State’s airports are suitable for com- 
mercial operations. 





Tank barges of gasoline near a terminal at Knoxville, head of navigation on the Tennessee River. 
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In addition, Capital Airways of Nashville charters 
planes to individuals or parties 

The five major airports in Tennessee served regular- 
ly by commercial airlines are: Tri-Cities Airport (Bris- 
tol, Johnson City and Kingsport), served by Capital and 
Piedmont airlines; Tyson McGhee Airport (Knoxville), 
served by American, Capital and Delta airlines; Lovell 
Field (Chattanooga), served by Capital, Delta and 
Eastern airlines; Berry Field (Nashville), served by 
American and Eastern airlines; and Memphis Munic- 
ipal Airport, served by American, Braniff Internation- 
al Airways, Capital, Chicago and Southern airlines, 
Ozark, and Eastern. Each of these major airports has 
modern administration buildings, hangars, repair facili- 
ties, and central control towers. 

The Knoxville Airport is being enlarged and will 
soon be one of the finest and largest in the country. 
Half of it will be used by the army. Knoxville is close 
to Oak Ridge and several of the big TVA dams. Other 
military airports are: Sewart Air Force Base, near 
Nashville; Millington Naval Base, near Memphis, and 
the Fort Campbell Airport where paratroopers are 
trained, near Clarksville 

The State Bureau of Aeronautics participates with 
counties or cities in building airports. It supplies 25 
per cent of the money and supervises the work. The 
communities and Federal government provide the rest 
of the funds. The State spent $200,000 in the last fiscal 
year on airport construction. In 1950, the Bureau super- 
vised construction of more than $2,000,000 in airport 
construction. The figure was less in 1951 because the 
Federal government reduced its appropriation for that 
purpose. 

Tennessee business men are utilizing air freight more 
and more in cases where speed of delivery is urgent. 
The yearly inbound and outbound cargo carried by 
American Airlines alone totals 6,000,000 pounds. 
American also boards 20,000 passengers a month with- 
in the State. The business of other lines is proportion- 
ally as extensive 

American's more than 400 employees in Tennessee 
are paid some $2,000,000 a year. Categories include 
salesmen, ticket and ramp agents; mechanics, man- 
agers of operations, pilots and stewardesses based in 
the State. Throughout the State, American has an in- 


vestment in facilities of at least $500,000, but that does 
not include the cost of airplanes that provide the serv- 
ice. Aviation is a rapidly growing industry in the State. 


WATERWAYS 


The inland waterways system of Tennessee consists 
of three major rivers—- the Mississippi, the Tennessee 
and the Cumberland-—-with a total of about 1,000 miles 
of navigable channel. This system, part of the greater 
system formed by the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and 
their tributaries, extends into each of the three grand 
divisions of the State and affords to the industries of 
each region an economical form of transportation for 
both raw materials and finished products. 

The port of Memphis, on the Mississippi River, han- 
dles more than 2,000,000 tons of freight a year which 
is more than such lake and seaports as San Diego, Calif., 
Oswego, New York; Miami, Fla., and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Memphis is a port of call for five major common 
carrier barge lines. 

Primary reason for the mounting totals of shipping 
in Tennessee rivers is the saving in freight cost. The 
rivers also link Tennessee industries with ocean ship- 
ping ports of the Gulf coast as well as with cities along 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 

The Tennessee waterways are a part of the most ex- 
tensive inter-connected inland waterways system in 
the United States. More than 5,730 miles of this system 
has a nine-foot channel and 2,450 miles has a six-foot 
channel. 

The Mississippi River has a nine-foot channel from 
the Gulf to Minneapolis, a distance of 1,942 miles. From 
New Orleans the inter-coastal canal maintains a nine- 
foot channel to Mobile and Pensacola on the east and 
to Galveston, Houston and Corpus Christi on the west. 

The Ohio River maintains a nine-foot navigation 
depth from Cairo to Pittsburgh, a distance of 981 miles. 
Both the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, chief 
waterways in the State of Tennessee, are tributaries of 
the Ohio. The Missouri River, which joins the Missis- 
sippi near St. Louis, is improved for six-foot navigation| 
through Kansas City and Omaha, on to Sioux City, a 
distance of 760 miles. 











Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad was the first major carrier to become completely dieselized. The GM&O has served Tennessee 
for more than a century. 
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Fort Loudoun Dam, farthest upstream of the series of main river dams, brought commercial navigation to Knoxville, produces 
power and aids in flood control. 


POWER AND FUEL GREAT FACTOR 
IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


= use of electricity in Tennessee has been growing 
very rapidly, much more rapidly than in the nation as 
a whole. In the six postwar years between 1945 and 
1951 the number of electric customers in Tennessee in- 
creased from 508,000 to 874,000 (72 per cent), sales 
increased from 6.8 billion kwh to 13.2 billion kwh (94 
per cent), and revenue increased from $49 million to 
$109 million (122 per cent). For the entire nation cus- 
tomers increased 38 per cent, sale 64 per cent, and rev- 
enue 69 per cent. 

Virtually all of Tennessee is served with power by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. TVA rates are low; 
they are promotional. Residential customers in particu- 
lar have reacted to these rates by using more electricity 
than do customers in most other sections of the country. 
Then, too, TVA undertook during World War II and 
also during the current period of preparedness to pro- 
vide unusally large blocks of power to defense indus- 
tries. 

It was in 1939 that TVA and a number of municipal 
electric systems and rural electric cooperatives pur- 
chased the properties of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company and the Memphis Power and Light Company. 
Certain properties in upper east Tennessee were not 
acquired until 1945, but by far the major portion of 
Tennessee has been served with TVA power since 1939. 

At present there are 97 municipal electric systems 
and 50 cooperatives that purchase their power from 
TVA for sale to their own citizens or members. Many 
are in Tennessee. The largest of these distributors are 
the municipal systems in Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Nashville, and Memphis. Two private utilities serving 
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small towns in Tennessee purchase TVA power. The 
TVA itself serves directly a half dozen industries (such 


‘as Aluminum Company of America) and Federal 


agencies (such as Atomic Energy Commission) that 
use very large quantities of power. One small municipal 
system generates its own power requirements. The 
Kingsport Utilities, Inc., a subsidiary of the American 
Gas and Electric Company, serves Kingsport, Tennessee. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES 


Use of electricity in the home has been growing 
pretty steadily throughout the entire nation. The 
growth in Tennessee has been particularly rapid. This 
growth resulted from a combination of new customers 
and higher use among each customer, as shown in the 
following table. 


Residential Use of Electricity 
State of Tennessee 


Number Total 
of Cus- Average Residen- 
tomers Annual tial Sales 

Year December Use Kwh Kwh 
1951 .... 787,000 4,000 
1945 .... 443,000 1,860 
1940 330,000 1,490 


Revenue 
3,056 million $42,400,000 14 
800 million 15,400,000 1.9 
447 million 10,000,000 2.2 
Note that the greatest increase occurred during the 
postwar years. This was a period of new home build- 
ing. Furthermore, it was the earliest opportunity that 
the public power distributors in Tennessee could con- 
struct rural lines on a large scale. Wartime shortages 
of construction materials developed pretty soon after 
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The 600,000 kw Philip Sporn plant of Kingsport Utilities, 
part of American Gas & Electric System. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


Between #5 per cent and 90 per cent of Tennessee's 


farms now have electricity. Only three other states have 
many farms as does Tennessee and most states have 
less. The 


job that needed to be aone Ir 


Tennessee was. therefore. a big one 
n the reasons mentioned above the bulk 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SALES 


The following table shows the growth in sales to 
commercia) and industrial customers 


Sales to Oak 
Ridge are 


included among the large light and power 
users. Alcoa's use from its own generating system is 


tT inciuaed 


nv 


Scies to Commerce ond industry 
Stote of Tennessee 


Small Light and Power 


Year é 
1946 1,100 billion $12,468,000 
1945 1,400 2 bill 72.295 0000) 


1951 48,040,000 


Revenu 


A few industries located in TVA territory because of 
low rates or because TVA was willing and able to pro- 
vide large blocks of power on relatively short notice. 
In general, however, TVA does not believe that the lo- 
cation of industry is influenced as much by the cost of 
power as by other factors—-such as transportation, 
nearness to raw materials and markets, availability of 
labor, and so forth 


GENERATING CAPACITY 


The effect of war and peace can be seen most clearly 
in TVA’s plans for additional generating capacity. The 
following figures are for TVA’s entire system which 
serves an area about twice the size of Tennessee. 

In 1940 the generating capacity of the TVA region 
was about 1!, million kilowatts. By the end of the war 
(1945) it had been increased to 2!5 million kilowatts. 
Because of the great increase in normal peacetime loads 
after the war, TVA has been adding generating ca- 
pacity, including fuel generating plants as well as hy- 
dro. Today the capacity of the TVA system is slightly 
over 4 million kilowatts, 3 million in hydro and 1 mil- 
lion in steam. To meet future growth, primarily the 
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Douglas Dam of the French Broad River in the TVA system has an installed 
generating capacity of 86,000 kw in three units. 


defense loads that already have developed, an addi- 
tional 5!% million kilowatts are now under construction 
and will be in service by 1956. Work now in progress 
will thus increase the capacity of the TVA system to 
over 914 million kilowatts. 


KINGSPORT UTILITIES 
BIG FACTOR IN DEVELOPMENT 


Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated, organized 35 years 
ago, has parelleled the growth of the planned model 
city in which it is centered. Back in 1910 Kingsport was 
a rural village of 350 people, lacking railroad trans- 
portation and electric power to develop its industrial 
resources, That year the CC & O Railroad brought in its 
line, and the following year The Clinchfield Portland 
Cement Corporation (now Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corporation) started cement manufacturing there, us- 
ing power from its own 1500-kilowatt generating plant 
because no electric service was available within 25 
miles. 

An industrial development program started in 1915 
when the Kingsport Light and Power Company was 
organized to supply both residential and commercial 
customers. A few months later the Kingsport Power 
Corporation was formed to consolidate operations of 
the Kingsport Light and Power Company, and the 
cement-plant generating station. In 1917 the consoli- 
dated company was purchased by the present Kings- 
port Utilities, Incorporated, which has progressively 
supplied its service area with electric power ever since. 

This power company serves Kingsport, also nine com- 
munities, and rural areas in three neighboring counties 
over 614 miles of power line, 70°% of which renders 
rural service. More than 2/3 of its power is sold to 
commercial and industrial customers, which include 
large cement, textile, paper, glass, book, ceramic and 
metal-working factories. 

The Kingsport Power Company is able to provide de- 
pendable, economical service in any amounts required 
by industrial, commercial, rural and residential cus- 
tomers in its service area because it is an integral part 
of the 7-state interconnected American Gas and Electric 
System which now has over 3,000,000-kilowatts of gen- 
erating capacity. In addition it has 1,000,000-kilowatts 
under construction, scheduled for service in 1954. 
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Modern electrical equipment at one 
of the TVA installations. 


Some of the major generating stations on the AG&E 
System are the 600,000-kilowatt Philip Sporn steam- 
generating station, the 310,000-kilowatt Cabin Creek 
station, and the 87,000-kilowatt Logan station, all in 
West Virginia coal fields, the 185,000-kilowatt Glen 
Lyn steam station, and the 75,000-kilowatt Claytor hy- 
droelectric plant in Virginia. Philip Sporn station was 
the most economical coal-burning station in the United 
States in 1950, according to Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s report last year. Even higher economy is expected 
from a new 400,000-kilowatt steam plant under con- 
struction on the Kanawha River in West Virginia; the 
new Kanawha plant is scheduled for service during the 
first half of next year. 

Indicative of its progressiveness, Kingsport Utilities, 
Incorporated, appropriated more than $5,000,000 for 
construction of new power-supply facilities for the nine 
years 1946-54, inclusive, spending more than $1,000,000 
for these purposes in 1949 alone. Those 9-year appro- 
priations were only part of the American Gas and Elec- 
tric System's $680,300,000 appropriations for the same 
period. The AG&E System ranked second largest among 
electric power companies in the United States in 1951 
for kilowatt-hour sales. 


NATURAL GAS SYSTEMS 
EXPAND RAPIDLY 


Tennessee has an ample supply of natural gas piped 
from Southwest fields. The four major cities--Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga and Knoxville--and nu- 
merous smaller communities all have the advantage of 
gas for both industrial and residential purposes. 

Memphis and many west Tennessee communities are 
served by the Memphis Light, Gas and Power Division. 
Nashville and nearby communities are served by Ten- 
nessee Natural Gas Co., Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
and numerous smaller cities along the pipe lines are 
served by the East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. The huge 
atomic energy plants at Oak Ridge are also supplied by 
this company. 

The East Tennessee pipe lines are now being extended 
northeast from Knoxville to Bristol, Kingsport and 
Johnson City and all the intermediary cities. 

Natural gas is another payroll builder because many 
industries depend on it for processing as well as fuel. 

















Tennessee State Capitol in center of great new civic development project in Nashville. 


TAXES, LEGISLATION AND FINANCE 


Veen MUS factors account for the exceptional eco- 
nomic growth in Tennessee during the last 15 years 
under the relatively favorable tax climate which Ten- 
nessee offers to those seeking new locations, as well as 
those already sharing in the proven advantages this 
State provides. These factors appeal more to those op- 
erating industrial enterprises, as well as those seeking 
locations for new industries 

It is not claimed that Tennessee offers a perfect tax 
climate. However, this climate, combined with other 
factors (despite some needed corrections in Tennessee's 
tax laws that are being actively and aggressively sought 
by the able 70-man Tax Study Committee of Tennessee 
Taxpayers Association), has enabled this State to out- 
run the other states in our section of the Southeast 
in the increase in production, in employment and in 
the taxable payrolls of our people, between the years 
of 1938 and 1952. 

Let us take a quick look at the State and local taxa- 
tion part of the firm foundation which has supported 
Tennessee's truly notable industrial and commercial 
progress 

First, Tennessee's Constitution lays the foundation 
in requirements for moderation in taxation. No gen- 
eral income tax is authorized or legally possible. 

Second, the tax statutes in Tennessee (except for one 
amendment to the state excise tax law enacted in 1951, 
denying the deductibility of U.S. taxes in ascertaining 
net income, which it is hoped will be repealed in 1953), 
assure comparatively equitable treatment of taxpayers, 
old and new, individual and corporate, The tax burden 
in the main is well diversified and well distributed. 
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Some further corrections are needed, and will be ac- 
tively sought in the 1953 legislature. 

Third, the members of the Tennessee General Assem- 
bly have long demonstrated an almost invariable un- 
willingness to enact any legislation that would impose 
an unreasonable burden upon those who pay the taxes 
of the state and local governments. Existing as well 
as prospective taxpayers are objects of some legislative 
and executive concern. The rare exceptions to this rule 
are promptly, vigorously challenged. 

Fourth, in interpreting the controlling statutes, the 
attitude of those administering the Tennessee laws al- 
most invariably is to deal as fairly as a sympa- 
thetic, realistic interpretation of the laws will allow, 
as between the State as tax collector, and the people as 
taxpayers. 

Fifth, while the property tax provides county, city 
and town government in Tennessee with an average of 
more than sixty per cent of its local revenues, tax as- 
sessors place a relatively low value on taxable property. 
The governing bodies of the counties, cities and towns 
customarily seek to secure increases in state aid to local 
government and in state revenues shared with local 
government, before increasing their own property tax 
levies. A more extended interpretation of property tax- 
ation will be found in the discussion of property taxes 
in a succeeding section of this article. 

Sixth, the fairness of Tennessee’s state payroll tax 
rates under the equitable plan of experience rating 
which was made effective on July 1, 1944, has been 
established. That plan, according to official state re- 
ports, has saved the taxable employers in Tennessee 
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over $81 million in the last eight years. That plan was 
developed jointly by the state authorities and the Tax 
Study Committee of Tennessee Taxpayers Association. 

Seventh, the volume of hydro-electric and steam-gen- 
erated electric power produced in the Tennessee Valley 
and sold at low rates to residential, commercial and 
industrial consumers. Coal, produced nearby, available 
at relatively low cost, also has long proved to be a 
very influential factor. 

Eighth, the stability, intelligence and adaptability to 
learning new trades and new production techniques 
of our Tennessee workers have been widely acclaimed. 

Ninth, the independent, non-partisan fact-finding and 
recommendatory service of Tennessee Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., that the citizens and taxpayers in Ten- 
nessee have maintained for twenty years, working 
closely and constructively with the various state ex- 
ecutives, departments, legislative committees, etc. It 
provides all these as well as the citizens and taxpayers 
with the results of the research of a full-time staff of 
nine to ten research workers constantly studying all 
phases of taxation, public debt, governmental appro- 
priations and expenditures and the methods employed 
in the administration of the public business-—local, state 
and federal. 


PROPERTY TAX-Since December 31, 1949, no state 
property tax’is levied by the State of Tennessee upon 
real estate, personal property or mixed real and per- 
sonal property. Counties, cities and towns levy a gen- 
eral property tax at varying rates, determined annually 
by the county, city and town authorities after formu- 
lating their budgets or financial programs. Railroad and 
public utilities properties are assessed by the Ten- 
nessee Railroad and Public Utilities Commission and 
are taxed at the same rates established by the local 
governments for other kinds of property. 

Merchants’ stocks of merchandise, etc., are assessed 
by the county and town privilege tax collectors after 
obtaining sworn statements from the merchant respect- 
ing the highest, the lowest and the year’s average of his 
inventories. All other property is assessable by county 
tax assessors. In a few cities, the city has its own sepa- 
rate assessor whose valuations are the basis for the 
purely city or town property taxes. Most cities use the 
county’s assessed values. The tax rates used by counties 
in 1951 ranged from $1.05 to $6.00 per $100, with a 
median rate of $2.90. Some towns have very low rates. 

The city tax rates in 1950 ranged from 80c to $4, with 
a median of $2. 

In the counties, the ratios of assessed to actual value 
of properties assessable by local assessors are subject 
to equalization by state and local boards of equaliza- 
tion, range from 15 to 50 per cent of estimated actual 
value. In the cities and towns the range is from 20 to 60 
per cent. Assessing officials, in answering inquiries, 
often state the ratio at a higher figure, but seldom do 
sales prices support those claiming to use higher ratios. 

In nearly all units of local government in Tennessee, 
the property tax assessments and the effective rates 
of taxation are kept on an equitable basis. 

INCOME TAX—Tennessee levies no graduated in- 
dividual income tax. The Tennessee Constitution for- 
bids such a tax. The Constitution does authorize a tax 
to be levied exclusively upon the income derived from 
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Entrance to Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, one of 
the largest investment houses in the U, S. 


stocks and bonds. This provision was designed origi- 
nally to protect those having investments in such se- 
curities from their taxation at the higher rates used 


, in taxing the value of the corpus of real and other per- 


sonal property. It still serves that purpose. 

Income derived from stocks and bonds is subject to 
one or the other of two tax rates, each levied upon 
the income from and not upon the principal of the 
stocks or bonds from which such income is derived. In- 
come from stock in corporations having 75 per cent or 
more of their corporate property assessable for ad- 
valorem property taxes in Tennessee is taxed at 4%, 
with no exemption. Income from stocks and bonds in 
all other corporations is taxed at 6%. 


THE CORPORATION EXCISE TAX—-The Tennes- 
see corporation excise tax has many of the aspects of a 
corporation income tax. It is designated as a tax levied 
upon the privilege of doing business in the state for 
one year. It is levied at a uniform rate of 3.75% upon 
that portion of corporate income attributable to busi- 
ness done in Tennessee. Until 1951, this tax was levied 
upon that part of net corporate income derived from 
business done in Tennessee, determined after deducting 
both the Federal income and excess profits taxes and 
the State excise tax itself. 

A 1951 amendment requires that the state excise tax 
be applied to taxable income before deducting U.S. and 
State taxes. Tennessee Taxpayers Association vigor- 
ously opposed this amendment. Sentiment for the re- 
peal of this 1951 amendment is strong and increasing. 

Three ratios are prescribed in the excise tax law for 
determining the part of a corporation's income that has 
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been produced in Tennessee, depending upon whether 
manufacturing or selling is the major function. A high 
state official has invited the suggestions of the Tax 
Study Committee of Tennessee Taxpayers Association 
for aiding in drafting an amendment controlling these 
ratios that would increase the State’s inducements to 
corporations to locate or to continue to conduct opera- 
tions, provide employment and buy commodities, etc., 
in Tennessee 

CORPORATION FRANCHISE TAX —- Tennessee 
levies a tax of 15c¢ per $100 (minimum yearly tax, $10) 
upon outstanding capital stock plus surplus and undi- 
vided profits (or minus any deficit) apportioned to 
this state, but not less than the value of the corpora- 
tion’s real and tangible personal property. The value 
of stocks in other corporations paying this tax in Ten- 
nessee is deductible in determining the total capital 
structure 


ANNUAL CORPORATION REPORT AND TAX 
Corporations have the option of paying either (1) an 
annual filing fee graduated on actual capital stock, 
ranging from a fee of $5 on stock of $25,000 or less, 
to a fee of $150 on capital stock of $1,000,000 or more, 
or (2) a tax of ', of 1% on gross receipts from intra- 
state business done during the preceding calendar year, 
with a minimum tax of $25. 

CHAIN STORE TAX _ Tennessee's chain store tax is 
based upon the store's floor space. The first store is ex- 
empt. The tax is $3 per 100 square feet per year. 

TAX UPON THEATRES, MOTION PICTURES, 
VAUDEVILLE Theatres, motion picture shows, vau- 


deville, etc., are subject to a tax of 2°) of their gross 
receipts. Cities and towns are authorized to levy a like 
tax not in excess of 2 


of gross receipts. 
RETAILER’S SALES AND USE TAX ~ This State 
levies a tax of 2°) of retail sales price, cost of goods 
bought or used, and on certain rentals of personal prop- 
erty. This tax applies to commodities used in construct- 











One of two home office buildings of Provident Life & 
Accident Co, at Chattanooga, 
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ing plants and purchases of equipment, as well as to 
practically all commodities purchased or used, except 
those bought for re-sale. The laws and the rules and 
regulations exempt certain commodities including those 
subject to a special sales tax, such as the taxes on to- 
bacco, cigarettes, liquors, beer, gasoline, other motor 
fuel, oil, also sales of water, electricity, gas, news- 
papers, fertilizers, seeds, religious publications, school 
books, school lunches, certain industrial materials for 
future processing, manufacture or conversion, etc. Deal- 
ers subject to the sales tax and those buying from them 
should familiarize themselves with the many technical 
provisions necessarily embodied in such a law and in 
the rules and regulations which implement the admin- 
istration of the law. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES’ GROSS RECEIPTS TAX—All 
railroads and public utilities operating in Tennessee are 
taxed upon their gross receipts. Gas companies are taxed 
at 11%. All other utilities subject to the gross receipts 
act are taxed at 3°7. Exemptions are allowed annually 
as follows: telephone and telegraph companies, $10,000; 
electric and water companies, $5,000. Credit is allowed 
all railroads and utilities for state corporation excise 
and franchise taxes paid, in computing gross receipts 
tax. 


INHERITANCE TAXES— Tennessee's inheritance 
tax is levied upon the value of the property transferred 
at death, in contemplation of death, or in a manner 
intended to take effect at death, and is dependent upon 
relationship of transferee to decedent. For Class A 
transferees as defined in the law, the tax is 1% to 7%, 
with $10,000 exempt. For Class B transferees, 5% to 
15’7, with $1,000 exemption. The proceeds of life in- 
surance up to $40,000 are exempt for Class A trans- 
ferees only. 


ESTATE TAX~— Tennessee levies a tax upon the net 
estate, as defined by Federal law, but only on estates 
of descendants who are residents of the state. The state 
tax is that amount by which 80° Federal credit ex- 
ceeds aggregate amount of death taxes paid to all 
states, including Tennessee. 


GIFT TAX Tennessee's tax levied upon transfer 
by gift, at the value as appraised at the time of the 
gift, is the same as the tax shown above for inheritance. 

TENNESSEE’S MODEL EXPERIENCE RATING 
PLAN The 1943 Tennessee General Assembly enacted 
an amendment providing a very wholesome plan of ex- 
perience rating which controls state payroll tax rates. 
The tax rate for each employer of eight or more per- 
sons who has been taxable for 36 months is made de- 
pendent first upon that employer's experience with 
unemployment, and second upon the amount in the 
State's reserve fund for compensating unemployment. 
The first and main one of these amendments was de- 
veloped through a long series of conferences between 
the Tax Study Committee of Tennessee Taxpayers As- 
sociation and the executives of the State Department 
of Unemployment Compensation, (now the Department 
of Employment Security). Made effective on July 1, 
1944, this experience rating plan, according to reports 
of the State Department of Employment Security, has 
saved Tennessee employers $81 million in its first eight 
years. 
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TENNESSEE BANKS 


Tennessee has 295 banks and 99 branches. Of these, 
74 are national banks with 49 branches, and 221 are 
state banks with 50 branches. 

As of December 1, 1951, total resources of these 
banks amounted to $2,367,411,000, while the total de- 
posits were $2,203,979,000. 

The total capital structure on that date amounted to 
$148,393,000. Of this, $48,498,000 is capital ; $66,065,000 
is surplus, and $33,830,000 represents undivided profits 
and reserves. 

About 5,500 persons are employed in Tennessee banks 
and about 2,500 men and women serve on the boards 
of directors. 


NASHVILLE IS A 
BANKING CENTER 


Nashville is the established financial capital of the 
Central South. It has attained this recognition because 
of its outstanding banks and investment houses. 

Its development as a financial center stems from the 
fact Nashville is the capital city of the state and has 
many large investors among its eleven colleges and 
universities, several large home-owned life insurance 
companies, and over 300 banks in the immediate trade 
area. To facilitate the purchase of securities from the 
city’s investment firms most of Tennessee's banks main- 
tain accounts with Nashville banks, and safekeeping of 
securities runs into large volume. 

With those natural contacts Nashville’s banks de- 
veloped other services needed by correspondent banks 
to the point where it soon became known as the “Wall 
Street of the South.” Likewise, the deposits of the 
banks grew steadily, and today the aggregate corre- 
spondent bank deposits of the Nashville banks is well 
above those of cities of comparable size over the coun- 
try. (A case in point is Birmingham. Correspondent 
bank deposits in Nashville’s banks—a city possibly one- 
half the size—exceed those of Birmingham. ) 

Within an approximate radius of 250 miles of Nash- 
ville are such important Southern cities as Louisville, 
Lexington, and Paducah, Kentucky; Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, and Memphis, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia; Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and Corinth and Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi. This has made the city a popular distribution 
point, and many large national firms maintain sizable 
branch offices to take advantage of its central location. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
DO NATIONAL BUSINESS 


Today eighteen firms are engaged there in the sale 
of investments and fifteen of them are underwriters 
of practically all varieties of securities——municipal, in- 
dustrial, utilities, railroad, etc. 

Four firms maintain branch offices in other cities. 
The Equitable Securities Corporation, one of the larg- 
est financial institutions of the country, has its home 
office in Nashville with branches in New York, Phila- 
delphia and nine other cities. 

The preponderance of bonds bought by and sold 
through Nashville investment houses are municipal 
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bonds, bonds of states, cities, towns, counties and 
districts. 

The systems which distribute electric power gener- 
ated by the Tennessee Valley Authority were largely 
financed through the sale of revenue bonds many of 
which (probably the majority of such issues) were 
bought and sold by Nashville dealers. 

The same thing is true with the systems which are 
supplying the towns and cities of this area with natural 
gas. Natural gas is a comparative newcomer to this 
section and in some instances the systems have been 
financed with local capital. 

The Equitable Securities Corporation is known as 
one of the nation's principal underwriters. Within re- 
cent weeks it has participated in such financing as 
the bonds of the Illinois Central Railroad and the com- 
mon stock of Pillsbury Mills. Some of the more local 
financing with which it has recently been identified are 
securities of concerns like General Shoe Corporation, 
Mississippi Valley Gas Company, Moore-Handley Hard- 
ware Company, East Tennessee Natural Gas Company, 
Crossett Lumber Company, Kingsport Press, Inc. 








Home office of Life & Casualty Co. at Nashville, one of 
the larger companies in America. 


During the calendar year 1951, Equitable Securities 
Corporation participated as an underwriter in 184 new 
issues of securities, aggregating $2,020,612,652.64. 
Equitable’s participation in this business amounted to 
$81,072,738. 

These 184 new issues consist of 22 issues of corpora- 
tion bonds, 92 issues of municipal tax bonds, 26 issues 
of municipal revenue bonds, 42 issues of common and 
preferred stocks and two offerings of Housing Authority 
Bonds (actually consisting of 106 issues of local hous- 
ing authorities). 

Equitable traded a huge volume of outstanding se- 
curities during the year in addition to the new issues 
underwritten. Also, Equitable provided needed capital 
for a number of growing corporations by means of pri- 
vate placements—-the private sale of their stock and 
bond issues to insurance companies and other investors. 

In addition to Equitable Securities Corp., other in- 
vestment concerns in Nashville are: Jack M. Bass & 
Co., Carl H. Boone; J. C. Bradford & Co.; Leo J. Cecil; 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc.; W. N. Estes & 
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Co.; Paul F. Eve & Co.: Hermitage Securities Co.; In- 
vestors Mutual, Inc.; Porter Keith; Mid-South Securi- 
ties Co.; Alfred D. Sharp & Co.; Slayton & Co.; Temple 
Securities Corp.: Waddell & Reed, Inc.; Webster & Gib- 


son, and Wiley Brothers 


LIFE INSURANCE IS 
BIG INDUSTRY 


Of considerable importance in the picture of the fi- 
nancial re ,.235,000 of 
assets of the dozen life insurance companies domiciled 
in Tennessee 


surces of the State are the $697 


The assets of three companies, Life & 
Casualty [Insurance Company of Tennessee, and Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance Company, both of 
Nashville, and the Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Chattanooga, account for 75°7 of 
the total, or $591,460,000 

Insurance in force with all companies in the State 
is $5,297,447,000, 79°, of which is accounted for by 
the above named three companies 

Whenever American business and industry have 
needed capital, life insurance companies have been 
ready to lend financial assistance. The industrial growth 


Tennessee Supreme Court Building in the Capital. 


in the United States has been paralleled by the expan- 
sion of life insurance investments in bonds and stocks 
of railroads, public utilities, manufacturing corpora- 
tions and trade and service organizations. 

From the days of the war between the states, when 
U.S. life insurance companies had only about 5% of 
their assets invested in corporate securities, up to the 
present, when such securities account for 41° of as- 
sets, life insurance dollars have been made available 
to business and industry. 

First it was the railroads which came to the life in- 
surance companies for capital to expand and develop. 
Then, as public utilities began their large-scale growth, 
the life insurance companies helped provide capital. 
And finally, the era of mass production brought heavy 
demand for life insurance dollars to help finance in- 
dustrial expansion 

Holdings of securities of business and industry by 
the life insurance companies expanded further during 
1951, reflecting in large part heavy participation by 
the companies in the financing of defense production. 
The total of business and industrial securities amounted 
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to $28.2 billion at the close of 1951 as compared with 
$25.4 billion a year earlier. Purchases of securities of 
this type actually ran far ahead of the net gain in 
holdings. The difference was accounted for by refund- 
ings, maturities and sales. 

In addition to the large amounts put into defense fi- 
nancing during 1951, the life insurance companies at 
the start of 1952 had many commitments for further 
loans to business and industry for defense purposes. , 
It is estimated that the total amount of life insurance 
funds invested during 1951 in corporate securities of 
defense or defense supporting industries was almost 
$3. billion. 

For the fourth successive year, holdings of business 
and industrial securities at the end of 1951 made up 
the largest single block of investments by the life in- 
surance companies. Industrial and miscellaneous bonds, 
in turn, comprised the largest single category in se- 
curities of business and industry with 40.6, replacing 
the former leader, public utility bonds, which repre- 
sented 39.8 of the total. Railroad bonds accounted 
for 11.7°% and stocks of all kinds for 7.9%. 

Open-market purchases of corporate bonds have been 
traditional with the life insurance companies. How- 
ever, there has been a trend in recent years toward di- 
rect negotiations between the life insurance companies 
and borrowers for the purchase of corporate bonds. 
Latest available statistics show that about $12 billion 
of such bonds held by the life insurance companies at 
the end of 1950 were acquired by direct placement. 


PROVIDENT LIFE—Organized in 1887, the Provi- 
dent's early field operations were conducted by six 
representatives in the three states of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. The entire business at that time 
was based on a relatively new type of coverage, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 


The company through the years has constantly 
broadened its coverages and developed special plans 
for special groups to keep pace with an ever-changing 
society and to provide a Provident plan for every need 
for personal protection. 


Today the company writes practically every type 
of life, accident and health, hospital-surgical and med- 
ical care insurance, in turn offered on individual, pay- 
roll deduction, and group plans. Its territory has in- 
creased to 45 states and Canada, and its field organiza- 
tion now numbers more than 3000 well qualified repre- 
sentatives. The Home Office staff has likewise grown 
from a total of three in a one-room office to approxi- 
mately 650 housed in two modern office buildings. 

The Provident is the nation’s 11th largest accident 
and health writing company and ranks 48th among 
life insurance companies. There are more than 600 
companies in each field. On December 31, 1951, life 
insurance in force totaled over $880 million, while ac- 
cident and health premium income amounted to more 
than $33 million. 

A pioneer in group insurance, Provident’'s individ- 
ually-designed plans have been installed by more than 
2000 firms engaged in nearly every line of business 
and industry. The number of employees protected by 
each of these group plans ranges from 25 to more than 
27,000. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF TEN- 
NESSEE-—Incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Tennessee on September 10, 1903, this company now 
has total assets of $133,913,360. Originally organized 
as an assessment association, it began business on Sep- 
tember 12, 1903 with authorized capital of $25,000. 

In 1909 the capital was increased to $150,000, and 
a year later the company changed to a legal reserve 
basis and has continued as such to the present time. 
The capital was increased to $1,000,000 in 1927, and 
on December 31, 1951 it stood at $8,000,000, par value 
$3.00 per share. As of this same date the company had 
in force $820,255,157 of non-participating insurance. 

Life and Casualty of Tennessee writes ordinary and 
industrial insurance. It has discontinued writing any 
new accident and health policies. 

The company serves twelve of the sixteen Southern 
states, excluding Oklahoma, Texas, West Virginia and 
Maryland. Its home office is in Nashville. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY—This is another large insurance firm with 
its roots firmly implanted in Nashville. Organized under 
the laws of the State of Tennessee in 1898 as a Fraternal 
Society, National Life became a stock company in 
February 1900. It had at that time $20,000 authorized 
and $15,500 paid-in capital, and was known as the 
National Sick and Accident Association. 

The firm operated on the assessment plan until Jan- 
uary of 1905 when it was reorganized on a legal re- 
serve basis. The capital was increased to $100,000, 
$50,000 of which was paid-in cash and $34,500 by a 
stock dividend. National's capital at the end of 1950 
was $20,000,000. Admitted assets were $388,147,752, 
and business in force amounted to $2,891,772,678 in 
non-participating insurance. The company writes both 
ordinary and industrial plans, annuities and health 
and accident on the industrial plan. It serves thirteen 
of the sixteen Southern States, 


TENNESSEE'S SCHOOLS AMONG 
NATION'S BEST 


| ree educational facilities are world lead- 
ers in some fields and are equal to any in the land in 
many other respects. That is no abstract statement but 
a fact that is due to intelligent planning and coopera- 
tive effort in high scholastic circles. As a result the 
educational and cultural level and, consequently, the 
standard of living of the people have been rising at an 
accelerating pace for the past twenty years. 

One of the finest examples of planning and coopera- 
tion among universities is found in Nashville where 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Scarritt College have formed a University 
Center. Under this arrangement these three institu- 
tions maintain their individual identity and independ- 
ence but give greater service and express themselves 
more freely in a number of cooperative enterprises, in- 
cluding their joint library which is one of the finest 
in the South. 

Students registering at any one of these three insti- 
tutions, which have adjoining campuses, may enroll 
for classes in the other two. Any student, therefore, 
may avail himself of any of the classes and facilities 
of all three universities. Since the combined facilities 
of the three are equal to those of any great university 
in the North or East, these students have advantages 
that are equal to any in the world. The advantages of 
the University Center lies in the fact that the educa- 
tional objectives and programs of the three schools are 
complementary rather than identical and competitive. 

Peabody College is an outstanding center for develop- 
ing educational leadership on all levels. Scarritt Col- 
lege’s prime function is the training of missionaries 
and leaders in religious education. Vanderbilt is uni- 
versally known for the high standards of its excep- 
tionally fine liberal arts college and also for its out- 
standing professional schools in engineering, law, medi- 
cine, nursing, religion and its graduate school. 

Peabody College is one of the “big five’’ which are 
exerting a dynamic influence on education, being 
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Social Religious Building at George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville. 


classed with the teachers’ colleges at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Leland Stanford, University of Chicago and 
Harvard, Peabody's missions are better methods and 
better teachers. It is estimated that Peabody is always 
from 15 to 20 years ahead of the school system of the 
nation. The explanation is that it takes that long be- 
fore the average graduate becomes an educational lead- 
er in his community with sufficient influence to persuade 
local politicians to put into effect the methods and 
techniques he learned at Peabody. In the meantime, 
pioneering Peabody has continued to advance. 

One of the latest achievements of the University 
Center is the launching of a movement to establish the 
Cordell Hull Foundation for International Education. 
This huge Foundation will be a memorial to the famous 
Secretary of State in the Roosevelt Cabinet and will 
perpetuate the principles of his good neighbor policies. 


Tower at Seanett College at Nashville. 





Newly completed library and administration building at 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 


This will be accomplished through scholarships 
granted by the Foundation to students from Latin 
America and other countries who will study at the 
University Center and other American institutions. In 
this way many of the promising young men and women 
from other countries will be brought together in a 
common educational experience. This will not only be 
personally rewarding to the students but will create 
avenues for international understanding and forge 
friendships that will bind together the leaders of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher learning. Of 
these, 28 are universities and colleges. Seven are pro- 
fessional schools, five are teachers’ colleges and nine 
are junior colleges. These include three of the finest in 
the world for Negroes--Fisk University, Meharry Med- 
ical College and Tennessee Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Some of Tennessee's universities are world leaders 
in particular studies. The Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics of the University of Tennessee are 
universally recognized as being abreast, and even ahead 
in some respects, of any in the land. 

The University of Tennessee is also famous in other 
respects: Its College of Dentistry is the second largest 
in North America; its College of Medicine is the third 
largest in the nation; its College of Business Adminis- 
tration is the largest in the South and among the larg- 
est in the nation. Its science departments are working 
closely with the Oak Ridge atomic projects and are 
training personnel in atomic science. 

Sewanee University is another leader and is known 
throughout the nation as the top Episcopalian Institu- 
tion of higher learning. 

In addition to its elaborate public school system, 
Tennessee is the home of numerous nationally known 
private schools as well as first-class business colleges 
and old and reliable trade schools. 


An example of Tennessee's cultural leadership is in 
music. In this connection the average layman may 
think of hillbilly music since Nashville is the world’s 
capital in that respect. But Tennessee is tops in clas- 
sical music, too. Peabody College, for instance, is the 
only institution in the South that gives a Ph.D. in music. 
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YOUR WORK IS NEAR 
YOUR PLAY IN 
TENNESSEE 


H IGH mountains, huge lakes, vast forests and beauti- 
ful rivers give Tennessee a wide variety of outdoor 
recreational facilities that are ample for the State’s en- 
tire population. 

The most popular of the numerous outdoor activities 
are hunting, fishing. boating, camping, hiking and 
horseback riding. 

Excellent hunting areas and fishing waters are 
within an hour's drive of practically every place in the 
State and provide recreation for all who enjoy those 
sports. 


LAKES 


The State's large lakes, most of which were built 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority and the U. S. Army 
Engineers, rank among the finest fishing and boating 
waters in the world. While some of these lakes are land 
loeked, those on the Tennessee River are connected by 
locks that give boats access to the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and points beyond. These waters are never ice- 
bound and, eonsequently, boating and fishing are year 
around sports. Duck hunting is execellent in season. 

The lakes cover about 1,000 square miles and have 
a ragged, scenic shoreline 10,000 miles long, or three 
times the shoreline of the Great Lakes of the North 
on the United State side. Nine big lakes are on the 
Tennessee River, giving it a navigable channel from the 
Ohio River to Knoxville, a distance of 652 miles. 

Boating on these lakes ranks next to fishing as a ma- 
jor sport. Charles F. Chapman, editor of Motorboating, 
who has cruised the lake twice, says: ‘“‘They are the 
finest inland cruising waters in the world.” 

Others believe that, too, for there are now more than 
11,000 pleasure craft with an aggregate value of $6,- 
500,000 on these lakes today. These range from 80 
foot cabin cruisers to canoes. 

Regattas are frequent and colorful, some of them 
national championship events and often draw as many 
as 50,000 spectators. Gar Wocd is quoted as calling 
these lakes ‘‘the finest regatta waters in America.” 

Good harbors, docks and marinas are found at fre- 
quently locations along the shore. Here poatmen find 
gas, oil, food, soft drinks, boat repairs, bait and fishing 
tackle. Camping areas, restaurants, lodges ar. over- 
night cabins are also available at many points. 

The largest of all Tennessee's lakes is the great Ken- 
tucky Lake that stretches all the way across west Ten- 
nessee from the Kentucky border to the Mississippi 
State line. This lake covers 261,000 acres and is the 
largest man-made lake in the world. Extending from the 
Ohio River, 184 miles south to the tailgates of Pick- 
wick Dam near Savannah, Tenn., this great lake has a 
shoreline of 2,380 miles. The bass and crappie fishing 
is unexcelled and duck hunting is good, too, in season. 
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Gatlinburg, one of America’s most famous resorts. 


Several other lakes cover 35,000 to 45,000 acres and 
are famous for fishing and boating. 

Reelfoot Lake, in northwest Tennessee, is one of the 
outstanding fishing and duck hunting spots in America. 

This beautiful 14,500 acre stretch of water, in a semi- 
tropical setting, is the home of at least 30 varieties of 
fish, while the forests on the islands and shore are al- 
most primeval and give refuge to practically every 
variety of wading and swimming waterfowl in America. 

Reelfoot lake was formed during the convulsions of 
an earthquate that rocked both North and South 
America in 1811. As the land sank, water from the 
Mississippi River poured over in a deluge and filled the 
basin to a depth of 20 feet. 

Though cypress and willow trees still flourish on the 
shore, the dead forest on the bottom of the lake makes 
Reelfoot one of the finest natural fish hatcheries in 
America. One-third of the area has been set aside as 
a bird refuge. 

Among the birds that nest there are the American 
egret, the double-created cormorant, the rare anhingra, 
black-crowned heron, great blue heron, bald eagle, 
woodduck, duck hawk and numerous others. Roy Troy 
Peterson, noted artist and bird authority, said the area 
is one of the country’s finest for herons. 


FISHING 


The State’s many lakes and rivers make fishing a 
major sport. In fact, Tennessee now ranks as the fourth 
state in the union as a fishing state. During the past 
fiscal year 752,326 fishing licenses were issued. Of these 
205,736 were sold sportsmen from other states. That is 
another new high. 
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The Lebanon area, another vacation spot, in the early 
spring. 


While the fishermen have increased ten-fold since 
the lakes were built, the fish have increased more than 
100-fold. They abound in such numbers that the closed 
season has been abolished on all the principal lakes 
and many of the rivers. 

When it comes to fishing the “Great Lakes of the 
South” are superior to the Great Lakes of the North 
and are producing more fish than the northern lakes 
on a catch per acre basis. Lake Erie, richest of the 
five northern waters, yields less than seven pounds 
per acre as against fifteen pounds on one TVA lake, 
nineteen pounds on another and thirty-two pounds on 
a third 

Because of the State's location, midway between the 


north and south, and because of its climate and range 
in altitude, the big lakes and 30,000 miles of streams 
and rivers offer practically every sort of fresh water 
fishing that can be found any place in the central 
United States. 


More than thirty kinds of fish in the region furnish 
thrills aplenty. The principal one are: largemouth bass, 
smallmouth bass, Kentucky bass, rainbow trout, rock 
bass, crappie, bluegill (bream), drum, white or striped 
bass, channel cat, yellow cat, walleyed and sauger pike, 








Facilities for all outdoor sports abound in Tennessee. 
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The Parthenon in Nashville is the only exact replica of the 
original in Athens. 


carp and buffalo. There are few muskies, too, but they 
are hard to hook and still harder to land. 

Careful creel census studies show that the ‘take 
home pay” of the angler is worth going after. It is 
estimated 1,750,000 individual fishing trips are made 
on TVA lakes each year and the total catch from sport 
fishing exceeds 5,000,000 pounds a year. Commercial 
fishing is said to account for 1,500,000 more pounds. 

The game fish that provides the most sport for the 
most people in Tennessee, and which is well distributed 
over the area, is the smallmouth, the Kentucky and the 
largemouth bass. One or more of each species is found 
in all the lakes and in ninety per cent of the streams 
in the state. 

Walleyed pike are found in many east Tennessee 
waters. The champion walleyes for the nation during 
several s iccessive years were taken in this area. Norris 
Lake :» believed to be the finest walleye water in the 
country. 

Hundreds of mountain streams provide an abun- 
dance of rainbows. All suitable waters have been 
stocked from state and federal hatcheries and skilled 
fisherman have no trouble getting their daily limit, 
including some big ones. The Tellico River in the Chero- 


Chickamauga Lake near Harrison Bay State Park. 
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Falls Creek (Mineral Water) Falls in a Tennessee State 
Park, 


kee National Forest is said by Federal authorities to 
be the best trout stream east of the Rockies. 


HUNTING 


Hunting is also a delightful pastime in Tennessee 
because the State has a wider variety of game animals 
and birds than most sections of the country. 

Bob White quail provides the most popular form of 
hunting over the beautiful fields. This fine bird is found 
in practically every section, but is particuarly numerous 
in the western part of the State. In fact, Life Magazine 
referred to this area as the finest quail hunting ground 
in America. 

Rabbits, which are found in every section of the 
State, are numerous and the most widely hunted 
species. They are usually hunted with dogs, the best 
being the beagle hound. 

Ducks and geese have been increasing every year 
since the building of the TVA, and Army lakes. They 
will continue to increase because the TVA, the Army, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the State have 
set aside waterfowl refuges and public shooting areas 
and planted sufficient duck food to attract and hold 
them. 

In the hills and mountains of the middle and eastern 
sections, the ruffed grouse drums and struts and fur- 
nishes an excellent sport for those who have good bird 
dogs and are hardy enough to pursue it. They are not 
numerous, but a good hunter can get his bag limit of 
three in a day. 

Mourning doves are distributed over the entire State 
and dove hunting is a popular sport during the open 
season. 


Squirrel hunting is an early Fall sport in every part 
of the State. Both gray and fox squirrels are abundant 
in practically every farm woodlot and timbered area 
where there is sufficient food. 


Fox hunting is probably the most popular sport 
throughout the State. Both the red and gray fox are 
plentiful to the satisfaction of members of fox hunters 
associations that are active in practically every com- 
munity. 
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One of the many beautiful and expansive lakes in the 
state 


Raccoons are found throughout the State but are most 
abundant in the west. 

Other fur bearing animals include the muskrat, 
opossum, skunk, mink and weasel which are mostly 
hunted and trapped for their furs. 

Tennessee also boasts of big game, including black 
bear, deer and genuine wild Russian boars. All three 
may be hunted in a limited way every Autumn. 


MOUNTAINS 


Tennessee's mountains are the highest in eastern 
America and provide an abundance of camping, hiking 
and other outdoor sports. ‘ 

The most famous mountain area in the State, of 
course, is the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
This high, rugged park is on this ‘Roof of Eastern 
America,” embracing an area 54 miles long and 19 miles 
wide. Here visitors see 29 peaks more than a mile high 
and 16 more than 6,000 feet in altitude. On their slopes 
are vast forests containing 152 kinds of trees, as com- 
pared with 85 in all Europe, and more than 4,000 differ- 
ent types of plant life-—-the greatest variety found in 
any one area in the temperate zone. Within the 440,000 


Studio audience at Grand Ole Opry which attracts tre- 
mendous crowds to Nashville every Saturday night. 
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The Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson near Nashville. 


acres of the park are 600 miles of clear, swift trout 
streams. 

This is the last remnant of the Eastern American 
wilderness and from the heights tourists gaze across 
wave after wave of billowy ranges and rounded cloud- 
capped peaks or look down steep slopes upon forests 
that have never heard the echo of an axe. 

The beautiful scenery can be enjoyed from many 
miles of highways. The road from Newfound Gap to 
Clingman’s Dome, the highest highway in Eastern 
America, is popular for three principal reasons; superb 
views and enchanting vistas are afforded at many 
points; virgin red spruce and balsam forests through 
which the road passes are unusual and fascinating; the 
weather is cool and invigorating, even during the hot- 
test part of the Summer. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National Park is a 
hiker’s dream fulfilled. Much as there is to be seen from 
the highly scenic motor roads, the greater appeal of 
these mountains is for hikers who follow the beckoning 
trails to remote sections 

In addition to unexcelled scenery and plant life that 
produces a different array of gorgeous flowers every 
month, motorists are likely to see deer and bears in 
their native haunts. The deer and bear, once practically 
exterminated by mountaineers with dogs and long rifles, 
are returning in large numbers under the protecting 
laws of the park authorities. 
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Tennessee also has other mountains that are famous 
for their interest, beauty, and accessibility. Among these 
are historic and inspiring Lookout Mountain and 
Signal Mountain at Chattanooga. The marvelous views 
and other attractions on Lookout Mountain draw 
thousands of tourists practically every day of the year. 
Many visitors reach the top by the steepest cable in- 
cline in the world that in some places reads 72 degrees. 
Caves, waterfalls and beautiful rock formations are 
among the many other attractions. 

Visitors to Signal Mountain enjoy unexcelled views 
of the Grand Canyon of the Tennessee. 

Other beautiful and inspiring mountains draw tour- 
ists to the Johnson City and Elizabethton area of North- 
east Tennessee. 

Though the Cumberland Mountains are not so high, 
they are just as beautiful and interesting as the South- 
ern Appalachians. Good highways lead to many sections 
of both ranges and tourists are always within an hour’s 
drive of hotels, tourist courts and restaurants. 


STATE PARKS 


In addition to all this, Tennessee maintains an ex- 
cellent system of state parks, spotted throughout the 
State in such a manner that at least one of them is with- 
in a half-day’s easy drive of the principal cities. 

The sixteen parks, containing well over a hundred 
thousand acres, embrace some of the most picturesque 
of all Tennessee’s varied topography. Recreational 
facilities of various kinds are available at all of them. 

Swimming, boating, picnicking, youth camping, in- 
dividual and group camping, year-round fishing, nature 
trails and playing fields are offered by nearly all Ten- 
nessee State Parks. They receive widespread use from 
citizens of the State. 

Such natural attractions as the caves and natural 
bridge at Pickett, the highest waterfall in the eastern 
United States at Fall Creek Falls and the interesting 
harbor on Kentucky Lake at Paris Landing are offered 
by the state-owned parks of Tennessee. 

Practically all parks have rustic cabins for visitors 
who wish to remain over-night or for a longer period. 
These cabins have large living rooms, sleeping porches, 
kitchens and baths with running hot and cold water. 
They are all completely furnished and equipped, even to 
linens and dishes. 

Each area has its own individuality, ranging from 
the flatlands of Shelby Forest on the bluffs above the 
Mississippi to the hill-country beauty of Cumberland 
Mountain Park, high in what is believed to be the 
world’s oldest mountain range. 

Big Ridge, Cove Lake, Norris Dam, Harrison Bay, 
Booker T. Washington, Pickett, Standing Stone, Cum- 
berland Mountain and Fall Creek Falls Parks are lo- 
cated in the eastern section of the State; Cedars of Leb- 
anon and Montgomery Bell are in middle Tennessee, 
and Natchez Trace, Chickasaw, Paris Landing, Shelby 
Forest and T. O. Fuller are in west Tennessee. 

Tennessee's elaborate and scenic highway system 
provides delightful pleasant motoring in all sections 
of the State the year around. 

In addition to all this, every city and town has the 
usual church, school and club activities. 
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SEVEN PILLARS 
OF FREEDOM, PROGRESS AND 


TRUE SOCIAL JUSTICE 


AMERICA is more than a land. It is 
a material and spiritual DRIVE to 
achieve, in concrete form, the best 
dreams of the best men and women of 
all time. Every FREE and INDEPEND- 
ENT American enterprise contributes 
toward this achievement. 


eat 


Southern Electrical Corporation is glad that it is 
FREE to make the best ACSR Conductors, Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand, Copper Wires and Cables, 
and ACSR Accessories available for power 
transmission; and INDEPENDENT of the need to 
rely on anything except the QUALITY of our 
PRODUCTS and SERVICE. ; 


Our QUALITY is unsurpassed and our SERVICE unequalled. 
Write, wire or telephone your needs to 


SOUTHERN QUALITY 
MEETS EVERY TEST 
Phone 7.3328 


es qe ss 


SOUTHERN SERVICE 
EXCELS THE REST 
P.O. Box 989 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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YOUR DEPENDABLE 


Source of Supply 
for 


Quality Metals 








Scanning System 


Tigerman Engineering Co.. 4332 North- 
western Avenue. Chicago 14, TILA n 














“Telescan” 


can be translated to an electrical indica- 
tion with a suitable transducer. Telescan 
also sets up an alarm for any abnormal 
condition 

are stored in the form of 
Teletype tape and read by the tape trans- 
mitter, All numerical readings are made 
from actual primary data. Readings are 
printed at the rate of one per second, 
but tape is punched at the rate of 25 
digits per second. Tape can be used to 
operate directly into automatic business 
machines for computation. Readings can 
be printed locally transmitted any 
distance and because readings from many 
sources and different things can be com- 
bined on the same page, a saving in floor 
and panel space results. 


Messages 


or 


(Continued on page 124) 
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KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 





eroic Operator 
elps protect town 


om flood 


Awarded Vail Medal for courage, 


initiative and devotion to duty. 


Honored at civic dinner. 


IF was a quiet Saturday morning in 
Gays Mills, Wisconsin. A steady rain 
had drenched the town and folks were 
staying indoors. 


Then suddenly a flash came by tele- 
phone to Mrs. Wilma Gander, the 
town’s chief operator. “The Kicka- 
poo River is loose again, fifteen miles 
upstream.” 


Although Gays Mills did not ap- 
pear in imminent danger, Mrs. 
Gander had been through floods be- 
fore and she had the foresight to see 


a 


High waters. The Kickapoo River, as it neared 
its crest, overtlowed the bridge near Gays Mills. 
The water was nearly five feet deep outside 
the telephone office. 


what might happen. So she pressed 
the button on her switchboard that 
set off the village fire siren. 

Immediately people began calling 
in and rushing in. “Where’s the 
fire?” they asked. 

“No fire,” answered Mrs. Gander. 
“It’s a flood. ‘The Kickapoo’s over 
its banks and the flood is headed 
this way.” 

Quickly the word was passed. 
People collected such belongings as 
they could and made their way to 
safer places. 

Mrs. Gander next alerted the Red 
Cross, the National Guard and the 
Army and called in a lineman to help 
prepare the telephone exchange for 
high water. 

The doors were made as watertight 
as possible, the switchboard raised on 
concrete blocks, and an outside tele- 





phone line established on an upper 
floor. 


Mrs. Gander stuck to her post 
hours after the crest of the flood had 
passed. By warming the town, and 
keeping telephone service going, she 
helped to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of hundreds of people. 

The story has three other happy 
endings. 


Mrs. Gander was honored by the 
grateful citizens of the town at a civic 
dinner. The Bell System awarded her 
the highly prized Theodore N. Vail 
Medal and presented a commemora- 
tive bronze plaque to the Utica 
Farmers ‘Telephone Company. 

Vail medals, accompanied by cash 
awards, have been given annually by 
the Bell System since 1920 for acts 
of noteworthy public service by tele- 
phone employees. 


HELPING HANDS —This 1s one of the many stories of the skill, cour 
age and resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of 
emergency. ... Not all of them tell of the saving of a town or a life 
But there is scarcely a minute that someone in trouble or urgent need 


does not turn to the telephone for help. . . 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Handle Type Thermometer 


W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. A new idea in heat 
measurement In applications, 
thermometers screwed in 
position but must be held by hand. Am- 
bient, or transmitted heat 
great for the operator to bear 


many 
cannot be 


is often too 
With this 














Dillon Thermometer 


new instrument, a comfortable hand grip 
is provided on opposite sides of the dial 
Thus, it can be plunged directly into hot 


asphalt, foundry sand, chemical mix- 


tures, etc., without burning the operator 
The handle is curved to fit the palm of 
the hand and also acts as an additional 
protection for the thermometer since it 
completely encases the edge and under- 
neath portion. 

The Dillon Handle Type Thermometer 
is available in dial diameters of 4%". 
2-13/16", or 2%" and can be ordered in 
stem lengths up to 72” if desired. The 
thermometer proper is of acid resistant 
stainless steel, and the handle, (which 
can be easily unscrewed if the occasion 
demands), is of cast aluminum with ham- 
mered enamel finish 

Ranges offered for the new instrument 
are numerous and cover all popular re- 
quirements in either Fahrenheit or 
Centigrade. Special ranges can be made 
to order. Tempered glass crystals are 
standard, but plastic 
tional 


crystals are op- 


Portable Heater 


Port-A-Products Company, P. O. Box 
515, Far Hills Station, Dayton 9, Ohio 
A new Butane Fired Salamander, The 
Port-A-Heat. 

Offering greater 
and less tire 


safety, longer life, 
hazard, Port-A-Heat Sala- 
manders are especially designed for con- 
tractors, plasterers, paper hangers, floor 
covering workers, brick layers and car- 


penters. The unit is smokeless, grease- 
less, sootless and non-toxic. This permits 
operation without the use of a vent pipe. 

Unlike coke or oil burning Salamanders 
the Port-A-Heat unit does not get red 














L.P.G. Salamander 


hot- consequently it may be easily moved 
at will without waiting for metal hood 
or sides to cool. 

Port-A-Heat is simple and inexpensive 
to operate . costs less than 10¢ per 
hour to operate. Can be used for ware- 
houses, foundries, shops, building con- 
struction, manufacturing plants and 
garages 


(Continued on page 126) 
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FOR YOUR NEW LOCATION 
INVESTIGATE 


QUINCY—GADSDEN COUNTY— FLORIDA 


MILD YEAR ROUND CLIMATE — AVERAGE 68° 

LARGE LABOR SUPPLY — LOW UTILITY RATES 
INDUSTRIAL WATER AVAILABLE 

RAIL, AIR & HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION TO ALL POINTS 

WITHIN 200 MILES OF SEVERAL METROPOLITAN AREAS 

MODERN RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 





GOOD CHURCHES — GOOD SCHOOLS 
MODERN HOSPITAL FACILITIES 
COMMISSION-MANAGER CITY 


GOVERNMENT 


For Information—Write Quincy Chamber of Commerce 


Top City Water Plant. Center 
Bottom: Hospital 


Fioridin Plant 


C. W. Thomas Jr.—Commissioner 


D. M. Lefitte—Mayor-Commissioner 


H. V. Fletcher—Commissioner 


Budd Cigar Co. 
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MEMPHIS 


HARBOR PROJECT ATTRACTS 


INDUSTRY 


@ One of the most important harbor projects and 
industrial site developments in the history of Mid- 
America is moving rapidly toward completion at Memphis. 


@ An area of 7,800 acres will provide the finest sheltered, 
flood-free, still-water harbor and industrial area on the Inland 
Waterways System. 360 acres are now available. 





@ Nine major rail lines, seven leading airlines, 80 motor freight lines, and five 
barge lines on the Mississippi give Memphis superb transportation facilities 
serving American markets and direct ship-side service to overseas trade. 


@ Memphis’ industries have natural gas available, electricity from TVA, pure 
water from the largest artesian system in the world, and an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of river water for cooling and industrial purposes. 


@ Here are the ideal sites for light or heavy industry seeking the outstanding 


strategic location in Mid-America . . . Write our Industrial Development De- 
partment for further information about Memphis. 


Union PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Largest Financial Institution In The Mid-South 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Here’s Another pesitingscicvomy 
W Pi pe ~ Le ‘ : Fixture Clamp 


Centinela Industrial Supply Co., 11930 
Longwood Ave., Hawthorne, Calif.—A 


new quick acting fixture clamp, incor- 


m” . J porating the famous Saxton principle of 
ream _, * = 


The new unit, already assigned a regu- 
1 ) eae lar stock number by leading airframe 

A , ' ‘ manufacturers is ideally suited for all 

Th t C i a / milling, drilling, riveting and assembly 
Ga ame Ae ; y fixtures. A twist of the wrist removes 

NS z ~. trunion from the retaining hook in 

q } ; ¥ mounting bracket, and the full open posi- 

be! f 4 tion gives unobstructed vertical clear- 

rue in t e a : J ‘ ance for removal of finished work. The 
powerful gripping capacity of the new 
clamp combined with its non-flexing de- 


B | RM | N G H f\ M D | ST R | CT sign, eliminates chatter during milling 


In this central district of the Southeast, six huge pipe plants 
produce 60° of the Nation's cast iron pressure pipe. Typical of 
the district's great pipe plants that have advanced from small 
beginnings to the front rank of American industry is the 


ri AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 


Availability of pig iron primed the Company's establishment 
in 1905, Widespread building of waterworks and sewage disposal 
plants throughout the U. S. A. broadened its markets. Birming- 
ham’'s strategic location as a distribution center and cooperative 
and eflicient labor played a major role in its growth. These have 
been reinforced by a progressive management which pioneered the 
centrifugal “Mono-Cast” pipe spinning process and added re- 
cently extensive new facilities for making cast steel parts, tubes 
and industrial alloys. These find a market throughout this country 
and abroad. Many of “Acipco’s” steel and alloy iron castings are 
finished for end use at its own plant. Because of limited open 
facilities in the Birmingham district for finished machining, a sub- ° ‘ 

, ‘ “ Cisco Clamp 
stantial tonnage of castings is shipped to machine shops in other 
States for final processing. Officers of “Acipco” and other Bir- 


Pe 


i 





css nate manrenenaesvcn teases nett 


mingham enterprises look forward to the or intermittent cutting operations. — 
day when many more well-equipped machine . The Seder bat acto See oe and vibte- 
: z : * tion absorbing, spring bearing trunion 
shops will locate in this area to fill a need insure firm, steady grip in riveting or 
and find opportunity for service and reward. other abusive fixture applications. The 
new unit can be closed and perfectly ad- 
— . justed in one operation. It is durably 
Members of the Birmingham Committee eee of roll forged steel instead of 
of 100 invite you to write for factual, specific pressed metal and has a black oxide 
information on what the Birmingham district finish 
has to offer you as a location for your branch 
plant, warehouse or sales office. 


BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 Diesel Powered Lift Truck 


914 Sith Ave, N 


* * * * * 


Birmingh Al - 3 4 a 
aimee Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152nd Street, 
Gorden Persons Witiom P. Engel Claude $. Lawsen 4. C. Dersens Cleveland 10, Ohio--To meet the grow- 
patayery Sacre President Provident ing demand for diesel-powered units, yet 
State of Alebame Engel Companies United States First National Bank a id ie 
Bradterd C. Cokerd = W. W. French, iy. Pipe & Foundry Co. ©. W. Schanbocher retaining all the basic operating features 
oe ease Prendent of gas-driven equipment, Towmotor an- 
Woodward tron Co Moore Handley se a ° 

SerSewe Co bese ppregctae rye nounces that four of their most popular 
Birminghom Trust Soeiclg ° "Alabama Power Co Mervyn 1. Steme Towmotor Fork Lift Truck models are 
eee ee She Risninghom Hows pepe ead now available with either gasoline or 
Denald Comer bred Osborne A. V. Wiebe! 
Chouwmean of the 


q President President diesel engine. These are the LT-62, LT- 
Executive Committee v4 insurance Sloss Sheffield Tennessee Coa! & tron Div, 


Avondale Mills Co of Alpbame Seek ty te te United Stotes Steci Go. 60, No. 460, and 480-P. 
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TELEPHONE 
42-0324 


LAW OFFICES 
CLEMENT & CLEMENT 
SUITE 401 STAHLMAN BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


ROBERT S CLEMENT October 8, 1952 
FRANK G CLEMENT 


_—_— 
VAN SANFORD 


To The Readers of The Manufacturers Record: 


Tennessee is a veritable treasure-trove for 
industrial enterprise. 


With TVA, one of the world's great hydro-electric 
systems, encompassing it, with coal mines and unexploited 
veins of coal widespread over it, with natural gas and 
petroleum lines serving every part of it, this State is a 
powerhouse unsurpassed, if not unequalled, anywhere else 
in the Union. 


The natural resources are here. Three great river 
systems--the Tennessee, the Cumberland and the Mississippi-- 
and adequate rainfall, supply abundant water, both surface 
and underground, for industrial use. Nearly one-half of the 
total area of the State is in timberland. It embraces one 
of the most diversified assemblages of mineral resources in 
the South. 


A native population of natural intelligence, now 
become trained in industrial skills, provides a large and 
superior labor force, adequate to great industrial expansion. 


The laws of Tennessee are particularly favorable 
to manufacturing concerns and, so basic is our attitude of 
protection for industry that they are written into our State 
Constitution. 





I am imbued with a sympathetic, sincere and, I 
believe, informed interest in our State's industrial develop- 
ment. As her Governor, I propose to enlarge and improve the 
industrial educational and promotional facilities to bring 
Tennessee, in her attention to manufacturing, to the fore- 
front among the states of the Nation. 


We extend you a cordial invitation to explore our 


resources and settle among us. Z 


Frank G. Clement 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF TENNESSEE 
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Take it from 
these 
Manufacturers 


Looking for a Plant Location? Here’s why 


Tennessee is right for you! 


Take a look at the facts and you'll know why Tennessee is “made to order” 
for your next plant. An excellent labor supply. abundant fuels and raw ma- 
terials plus accessibility to the nation’s major markets are yours in Tennessee. 
Nationally known manufacturers—both “home grown” and transplanted— 


prove, every day. there’s money to be “MADE IN TENNESSEE.” 


STRIAL PLENTY OF LOCATIONS LOYAL NATIVE-BORN LABOR 


nov Good spots for many types of indus- s Anywhere you locate you'll find alert, 

S\TES trial plants abound in Tennessee. - intelligent, industrious Tennesseans to 

oe. There's room for vou in growing, but work for you. Check the No-Strike 

que on LEASE uncrowded, Tennessee. f Record of Tennessee labor. It’s in 
your favor! 


v 


Write: DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 


Industrial Section * 667 State Office Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS 


Wide varieties of minerals and agri- 
cultural products close to your Ten- 
nessee plant. Excellent water resources 
for chemical process plants. 


EXCELLENT 
TRANSPORTATION 


Crossroads of eastern United States 
with all major forms of transportation. 
including service by 14 railway sys- 
tems, more than 450 truck lines, 8 
commercial airlines and 3 great river 
systems. Virtually no snow or ice 
“weather” delays. 


MIGHTY MARKETING 
CENTER 


In the heart of the growing, thriving 
Central South. Money markets are in 
Tennessee; money is moving into 
Tennessee. 


ALL NATURAL FUELS 


Coal, natural gas and fuel oil are 
yours in every part of the state 
wherever you locate. Result—lower 
operating costs for you. 


ECONOMICAL ELECTRIC 
POWER 


Low-cost power available over an in- 
tegrated Statewide system at almost 
any point. Capacity of TVA power 
system ever growing to meet new in- 
dustrial demands, with a network of 
almost 7500 miles of transmission lines. 


GOOD LIVING CONDITIONS 


Moderate climate with enough sea- 
sonal variation to prevent tony. 














These nationally known, out-of-state firms 
have maintained their high standards of 
operational efficiency through profitable 
Tennessee-located plants: 


Du Pont 

B. F. Goodrich 

Ford Motor 

General Electric 
Armour 

Borg-Warner 

Chris Craft 

General Foods 

Willard Storage Battery 
Crane 

Quaker Oats 

Procter & Gamble 
Firestone 

U. S. Rubber 

National Carbon 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Magnavox 

Monsanto Chemical 
Swift 

Van Raalte 
International Harvester 
American Can 
Tennessee Eastman 
Aveo 

U. S. Steel 


Strengthened by nourishing roots, deep in 
rich Tennessee opportunity, these “home- 
grown” industries have continued to 
thrive until their recognition has reached 
national stature: 


General Shoe Corporation, Nashville 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport 
E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis 
Plough, Inc., Memphis 
Fulton-Sylphon Division of Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls, Knoxville 
Rotary Lift Company, Memphis 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Nashville 
Cavalier Corporation, Chattanooga 
May Hosiery Mills, Nashville 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville 





Good schools, recreation facilities, and 
beautiful scenery. Choice of suburban 
or rural living for employees. This 
makes for dollar-saving stability and 
efficiency in your labor force. 








JOIN THE “WHO'S WHO" OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Place your next plant in Tennessee. 








TENNESSEE 


Proven in both Production 
and Markets... 
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eee And you 


can Enjoy 


Living. too 


Tennessee offers every element that makes 
family living more enjoyable. more whole- 
some. more satisiving. 


Schools: Modern. growing elementary school system. High 
schools with well-rounded character building curriculums. Na- 
tionally famous colleges, universities. technical and medical 


schools. 


Churches: All faiths are actively represented in most of the 
Tennessee communities. 


Recreation: What others think about Tennessee is proof of its 


vreat recreational attractions—Tennessee ranks among the top 
ten states in dollar volume of tourist trade. In 1952 out-of-state 
tourists will spend well over $500.000.000.00 in Tennessee. 


Tennessee ranks fourth in the nation in the number of out-of- 





state fishing licenses sold. Last year more than 200.000 visitors 
bought non-resident permits to fish in Tennessee. 


The things our visitors enjoy are also enjoyed by those of us 
who live in Tennessee—‘the Nation’s Most Interesting State.” 


Write: DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 


Industrial Section * 667 State Office Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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ets talk turkey... 
= 


NOVEMBER NINETEEN 


% 
Mew Orleans 
FIFTY-TWO 


about 


BOLIVAR! 


At Thanksgiving, or any other time, we'd 
be glad to talk turkey with you about 
locating your industry in Bolivar. 


Our town is growing. Population of 2,500 
is up 46°, from the 1940 census. And a 
recent labor survey showed 450 men and 
750 women available for employment. 


We believe Bolivar has a lot of fine assets 
to attract you—none of them more impor- 
tant than our genuine eagerness to coop- 
erate fully with industrial prospects. 


For further facts, write: 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOLIVAR, TENNESSEE 


To. 
4 @ 











Gregory, Industrial Agent 
For Seaboard Air Line 


James B 
general industria! as 
Air Line Railroad, ac 
nouncement by Warren T 
ant vice 


Gre I has been appointed 


ent for the Seaboard 
cording to an an- 
White 


n charge of 


AaSSiSI- 
president industrial 
development for the 

In his 
work for 
the 


States served by 


line 


new assignment sregory will 
the 


territory in 
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the six 


the 


elopment of 
southeastern 
railroad. His major 
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interesting 
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board's systen 
n Raleigh 


division engi 


Gregory has been stationed 
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to his native state. He 
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and graduated 
Militar Institute in 
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with 


was 


a degree of B 


Civil Engineering 


Houston Port Railroad 
Completely Dieselized 


Port of 
improvement 


Another 
Houston's 


major phase of the 


long-range pro- 


xzram the dieselization of the Port Ter- 
Railroad -has been completed 
Twelve Diesel-powered 
been placed in service on the track- 
age serving the port, which is owned by 
the Houston Navigation District but is op- 
erated by all the 
ton 


minal 
locomotives 
have 


railroads serving Hous- 


Completion of this program, begun two 
years ago, greatly increases efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the railroad, 
Warren S. Bellows, chairman of the Hous- 
ton Port Commission, said 

Mr. Bellows pointed out that other im- 
provements, such as the construction of 
large rail concentration yards, the build- 
ing of a roundhouse to service 
and the building of new trackage, 


locomo- 


tives 





CORRECTION 


September issue featuring 
Florida, on page 71, the photo of The 
Bushnell Steel Co. 
captioned. The plant is located in Jack- 
MR 


In our 


was erroneously 


sonville, not Pensacola. regrets 


this error, 











been made in recent 
rail facilities 


ilso have 
keep the 


years to 
abreast of port 
rrowth 

The Port Terminal Railroad 
tion has handled more than 7,000,000 cars 
n the twenty-seven years it has been in 
existence, In 1951 alone, nearly half a mil- 
lion handled 


Associa- 


cars were 


Member lines of the Association include 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Missouri 
Pacific, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Rock Is- 
land, and Burlington. 

To celebrate the completion of the 
dieselization project, an all-day inspection 
trip or rail facilities and a special pro- 
gram, at which Olin Culberson, chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, was 
principal speaker, were held. 


Western Condensing Building 
New Plant at Franklin, Ky. 


The Luria Engineering Company of 
Bethlehem, Pa., is constructing an addi- 
tional food-processing plant at Franklin, 
Ky., for the Western Condensing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of animal food prod- 
ucts, announcement by 
the engineering concern, which fabricates 
standardized structures for indus- 
try. 

The 
tion by 


according to an 


steel 


plant, scheduled for comple- 
the end of October, will be a 
single-story, steel-frame structure that 
will be 40 feet wide and 60 feet long. It 
will have a built-up roof deck and corru- 
gated asbestos roofing and siding 


new 


It will be the third building produced 
by Luria this year for Western Condens- 
ing as part of the latter’s current expan- 
sion program. Last Spring, the food com- 
pany added a 20,800 square-foot 
house at Lima, O., and a 35,200 square- 
foot warehouse at Appleton, Wise 


ware- 








*% Bethlehem Steel Joists 
*% Bethlehem Wire Rope 
% Reinforcing Steel 

*% Wire Mesh 

*% Steeltex 


BRISTOL 


Bristol 





“SINCE 1908" 


DESIGNERS 


FABRICATORS 


ERECTORS 


WHAT You Want 
WHEN You 
WHERE You 


Want It 


Want It 





STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 
AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


% Boiler Tubes 

% Holorib Steel Deck 

% Blaw-Knox Grating 

% Fenestra Steel Sash and Doors 
% Milcor Metal Lath 


STEEL AND IRON WORKS INC. 


Phone North 760 


*% Corrugated Galvanized Roofing 


*% Plasteel Coated Corrugated Roof- 


*% Complete Warehouse Service 


and Siding 


Virginia 
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Here's a good plant set-up, now being used in manufacture of 


leather industrial belting and adaptable to many types of manu- 
facture, with more than 113,000 square feet of buildings on 261% 
acres. The company that locates here will have well-known and 
successful manufacturers as neighbors, but this is not a crowded 
industrial area. General characteristics are described at right. 
For further, specific infor- 
mation, in confidence and 
without obligation, contact 


us immediately. 








Ready access by rail and highway to the 


All municipal facilities water, sewers, 
paved road, TVA electric power, fire 
protection. 


Located in city of 32,725 population with 
plenty of home-rooted manpower in city 
and surrounding area. 


Four Norfolk and Western spur lines 
serve all portions of the property, with 
switching connections to the main lines 
of the N. & W. and Southern Railway. 


One million gallons of stream and 
well water available on property, plus 
city supply. 

Situated within short hauls of world's 
finest Bituminous Coal 


Efficient municipal government and 
reasonable tax rates in town hospitable 
to industry. Good climate. 


113,508 sq. feet of buildings. Sprinkler 
system. 26% acres of practically level land. 


great national markets and to world FOR FURTHER SPECIFIC INFORMA- 


markets through the 
free Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton 


year-'round, ice- TION ON THIS PROPERTY AS RE- 


Roads. Located within 600 miles of most LATED TO YOUR PURPOSES, Ww RITE, 
major markets east of the Mississippi. WIRE OR CALL IMMEDIATELY. 


BRISTOL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





BRISTOL, VIRGINIA- TENNESSEE 
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Marlow Pumps Expands 
Into Southwest 


Marlow Pumps 
sey, 


Ridgewood, New Jer- 
manufacturer of centrifugal pumps, 
has put into operation a complete branch 
factory of 16,000 square feet in De Queen, 
Arkansas. The new plant, ideally 
in southwestern Arkansas, permits fast 
delivery to all sections of the fast-growing 
southwestern United States. In addition 
to manufacturing and assembling pumps 
in De Queen, for the irrigatior 
and contracting 
tory will also « 
of all Marlow pumps 
ment parts. Sales and eng 
have been enlarged 
plant as a regional headquarters 


The De Queen, Arkansas 
brings the total of Marlow factories to 
four, with central headquarters remain- 
ing in Ridgewood, N. J. Two other fac- 
tories are located in Coalville, England, 
and St. Cloud, France. The four factories 
serve more than 1,000 dealers located 
the 48 and 46 foreign 


situated 


petroleum 


ndustries, the new fac- 


irry a complete inventory 


as well as replare- 
ineering staffs 


ind will use the new 


plant now 


throughout 
countries. 


states 


Oneita Mills Building 

New Plant in South Carolina 
The 

N.Y 

rently 

. < 


Oneita 
will 
under 
The 


Knitting Mills of 
move 


Utica, 
plant, cur- 

Andrews, 
Andrews Development Corpo- 


into a new 
construction in 


ration has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of this one-story building —120 
x 200 feet to the Daniel Construction 
Company of Greenville, S. C., and Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, The architectural 
firm of Bibberstein, Bowles & Meacham, 
of Charlotte, N. C., is architect and engi- 
neer 

Oneita Knitting Mills will occupy the 
building under a long term lease and will 
transfer to the new structure the opera- 
tions currently underway in Andrews, 
S. C., employing about 85 people. The 
total employees for this new branch mill 
will be increased to about 300 upon com- 
pletion of the project. 


Rish Equipment to Operate 
in Bristol, Va.-Tenn. Area 


Rish Equipment Company's 1952 ex- 
pansion program was climaxed by recent 
announcement that the company is estab- 
lishing an operation—its eighth—at Bris- 
tol, Va.-Tenn. 

The company, headquartered at Blue- 
field, W. Va. with H. D. Anderson as vice 
president and general manager, has ac- 
quired the Bristol Truck and Implement 
Company. For the present it will operate 
from its building in Bristol but eventually 
Rish will build a plant of its own, Presi- 
dent Lon M. Rish has announced. 

Late in September Rish announced it 
will build a plant ten miles north of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, site of a mammoth 
atomic energy development. 


Central of Georgia Names 
Nelson, Industrial Consultant 


Robert Marvin Nelson, nationally 
known industrialist and former railroad 
board chairman, was appointed Indus- 
trial Consultant October 1 for the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway and SavannafA 
& Atlanta Railway, to assist in the East- 
ern territory. 

Mr. Nelson was Chairman of the Board 
of the Savannah & Atlanta Railway until 
its purchase by the Central of Georgia 
in 1951. As far back as 1929 he recognized 
the opportunity to make the S&A a prof- 
itable operation by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the contributing territory, 
and organized the Port Wentworth Cor- 
poration for development activities. The 
result was he was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in carrying out ambitious plans 
for the location of new enterprises. A 
number of industries, some tremendously 
large, were located in the Port Went- 
worth area near Savannah. 

Harrell L. Perkins, Vice President in 
charge of industrial activities for the two 
roads, said Mr. Nelson has extensive 
knowledge of, and experience in, indus- 
trial development work and will lend as- 
sistance to the railroads’ industrial staff 
in helping industry desiring to decen- 
tralize and locate in the Southeast. Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Nelson, he points out, 
is another step in the expansion of indus- 
trial development by the Central and the 
S&A. 








@ Life Insurance (Permanent 
or Term plans)* 


@ Retirement 
@ Accident and Sickness 


"May be extended to cover depend 








When planning your group program... 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF EXPERIENCE 


No matter what type of group plan is needed 
for your firm—no matter how large or small the 
group—you can depend upon the Provident for 
a plan designed to meet your specific needs. The 
success of the plan will be built on 65 years’ experience and the installation of group plans in 
nearly every line of business and industry—plans with from 25 employees to more than 27,000. 


Just get in touch with your insurance broker or the nearest Provident office. 


COVERAGES AVAILABLE 
© Miscellaneous Hospital 
Expenses* 
@ Maternity* 


© Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment 


t members of employes’ families. (Life insurance for dependents may be written only in certain states.) 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


@ Hospital Room and Board* 
@ Surgical Fees* 

@ Medical Care* 

© Polio* 
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CHATTANOOGA 
Invites “Ye to share. . . 
these Industrial Advantages 


tx Lowest cost TVA hydro-electric power; cheap industrial coal; natural ges; pure, soft water. 
% Ample supply of skilled and unskilled labor, male and female, white and negro. 
tr Central location at “Cross-roads of the South"; 4 railroads, 3 air lines, 33 
truck lines, low cost year-round water transportation via Tennessee River. 
tx Abundant supply and wide variety of principal industrial minerals. 
tr Choice industrial sites with rail, water and highway facilities. 
tt Friendly community — cooperative local governments — 
no state income tax. 





iy ay Stand 
A ‘GREAT CITY’ 


« Ask any of the 89,300 intelligent, 99%, native-born American workers whe mate in 
ifferent iron and steel . textiles, food wets, hosiery, machinery, furniture, 
clothing, + goods, beverages, ee es ee 
others. Ask any of the 527 prosperous manufacturers in this well-diversified, well-balanced industriel metropolis. 
why du Pont Quaker Oats chose Chettanooge. 
here—or, better still, . Se ie + ee A 
i on the "Great Lates of the South apartment— 


or & tousla teamntala Gileteos alld daale-and of all the cultural, ssf 2 gated heen at ae oe oe 
with none of its disadvantages. 


Asa to play . . . Ask any of the millions of visitors whe through the yeers have been those 


here. Lookout and Signal Mountains, Missionary Ridge, Late Chickamauge—golfing, beating, hunt. 
ing, ‘ox cone riding, hiking, camping—ell et your pani: Ri \ 


For complete information about Chattanooga’s industrial and commercial advantages for 
your business write Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce © Chattanooga 2, Tennessee 
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WHO F Yih BILL? 


THE VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE 


Electrical Center of the Nation 


VA ha jeveloped the Tenne ee River system for NAVIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL and the 
production of ELECTRIC POWER. | 


Last year over 20 billion kilowatt-hours 





of electricity were pro 
d to industry, cities, rural electric cooperatives and the U. S. 
oga was the largest distributor. 


juced. This power was sol 


Government. 
Chattar 


Who Pays for TVA? 


NAVIGATION The same as in all river and harbor expenditures, U. S. Government 
funds have been used to provide the 630 mile 9 ft. river channel from the Ohio River to Knoxville. 


FLOOD CONTROL Likewise, as in all sections of the nation, U. S. Government funds have 


been used to provide flood control works to protect the valley against disastrous floods. Chatta- 


nooga alone has been saved $45,000,000 flood damage since TVA’s Norris Dam was placed in 
service in 1936. 


ELECTRIC POWER .....TVA’s electric power system has been built from appropriated U. S. Gov- 
ernment funds and TVA’s own earnings. Within a 40 year period following their expenditure 
all U. S. Government appropriated funds invested in TVA’s power system must be repaid to the 


U. S. Treasury. Thus the electricity users of TVA power are paying for TVA’s power system 
not the taxpayers as is so often erroneously stated. 
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ELECTRIC POWER BOARD 
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. A Hub for 
. Electrified 
Industry 


in Chattanooga, Electricity is Cheap, 
and because of this is widely used in 
industry, commerce and the home. 
Iron and steel, chemical, wood prod- 
uct, textile, food product industries 
and a host of others make extensive 
use of TVA produced electricity as 
customers of the Electric Power Board 
of Chattanooga. 


NAA ANE LEAST 





oe 


a 


F 4 


aon 2 


Forty-six (46) Chattanooga industries, with power 


requirements between 500 KW and 30,000 KW, and 

Rate Vchedule employing over 30,000 workers toial, in 1951 had 

~ ‘ an average electric power cost of 43/10 mills per 
KW-hr. for over 700 million KW-hrs. 


Rie 0 DL EEE 


lar Demand Charge-— $1.00 per month per kilowatt of demand. 


Energy Charge 

commercial First 10,000 KWH consumed per month @ mills per KWH 
Next 25,000 KWH consumed per month @ 6 mills per KWH 
d Next 65,000 KWH consumed per month @ mills per KWH 
an Next 400,000 KWH consumed per month @ mills per KWH 

‘i Pe Excess 
industrial over 500,000 KWH consumed per month @ 2.75 mills per KWH 
The rate for the final block of the energy charge will be increased 
power or decreased by % mill per KWH for each full cent or major frac- 
tion thereof that the average cost per million BTU of all coal received 
by TVA at its steam plants during the last six months ending with 
June or December exceeds 20 cents or is less than 16 cents, respectively. 


OF CHATTANOOGA 
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THE PROGRESS OF MERCERIZED YARNS 


Through continuous research, Dixie is developing improved 
processes and products that enable knitters of time-honored 
cotton to satisfy present-day consumer expectations. When 
you need mercerized cotton, specify Dixie Durene. 


(@-%)\ DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


Chattanooga 1, Tennessee 

















|BOTTLES | 


you can depend on 





The person who first designed a bottle may have been 
a genius; or he may have been an obscure artist, work- 
ing day and night to perfect in concrete form, a vague 
dream, existing only in his mind. 

In either case, Chattanooga Glass Company has worked 
unceasingly for more than fifty years to produce bottles 
worthy of the man who first envisioned such a glass 
container. We believe that we achieve this in 
CIRCLE-C BOTTLES, because they consistently 
prove to be BOTTLES YOU CAN DEPEND ON. 


CHATTANOOGA GLASS COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA 10, TENNESSEE 


Makers of Beverage Bottles for over half a century 
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THE PLANT OF 


MAGNET MILLS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1905 


MANUFACTURERS OF LADIES FULL FASHIONED 
AND SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


CLINTON, TENNESSEE 




















CLINTON, TENN. Invites You...! 


If you are looking for a new plant site, or a fine place to live, Clinton is the place 
and if you will let your needs be known, you will receive full co-operation. 


® 
County seat of Anderson County, located on Clinch River near TVA’s Norris Dam 
and the AEC town of Oak Ridge—'The Atomic City”’—Clinton has available all types of 
power: 
Water — TVA Electricity — Coal — Atomic 
And wells for gas and oil are being drilled! 


One of Tennessee's most progressive towns in the South’s fastest growing industrial 
area, Clinton invites your consideration. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF CLINTON'S NEW MASTER PLAN. 
Write City Recorder, Clinton, Tenn. 


CLINTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
H. M. Hixson, Pres. CLINTON, TENN. Geo. Ridenour, Sec. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company and 
itS Subsidiaries, The Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation and The Steel Construction 
Company announce the appointment of 
William D. Kent as district sales engi- 
neer with headquarters at 507 Melrose 
Building, Houston 2, 





Texas 








W. D. Kent 


A graduate of the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, Mr. Kent 
former chief petroleum engineer of the 
Salt Dome Oi! Corporation and the Tide- 
lands Oil Corporation 


was 


Wagner Electric Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Arthur H. 


asley as Manager of its Memphis Sales 
3ranch. Mr. Beasley Mr. A. 
Callaway Allen, who became 


succeeds 
recently 


A. H. Beasley 


Sales Manager 


Division 


of Wagner's Electrical 

Mr. Beasley, a graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, joined the Wagner 
1936 as a student 
pleting his 


company in 
engineer. After 
training course he was 
signed to the company’s Cincinnati sales 
branch, and was later transferred to the 


com- 


as- 


dames Talcott, Inc., factors, announced 
October 6 that John Cumnock has be- 
come associated with the firm’s new busi- 
ness department. Well acquainted with 
the southern textile industry, Mr. Cum- 


nock will represent Talcott soliciting 


accounts in North Carolina, 


Tennessee and the Virginias. 


factories 


. a . 

The appointment of Jack Davis to the 
Jackson, Mississippi sales office has been 
announced by The Trane Company, La 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of 
heating, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment. 

Davis has a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering from Mississippi State College 
it Starkville. He graduate of the 
Trane Student Training Program of 1952 


Crosse, 


is a 


of Alan B. Castator as 
manager for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company brush division fac- 
tories at Baltimore, Md. and Keene, N. 
H. has been announced by E. D. Peck, 
vice president in charge of the firm’s 
paint and brush division. 

Associated with Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
since 1931, Mr. Castator previously served 
Philadelphia, as 
manager at the Atlantic City store, and 
during the past five years as assistant 


manager at the Detroit warehouse. 


Appointment 


general sales 


in sales capacities at 


A. L. Miller has announced that he will 
be with J. H. Hamlen & Son, Ince., at Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, as manager of their 
lumber department. 

Expansion of sales to established fiber 
glass users in the southeastern states is 
indicated in the appointment of Ralph 
G. Cox, as field sales representative in 
the Charlotte, N. C., area of the Fiber 
Glass Division of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. 





MEMPHIS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ow 


mass PRovUCERS OF LOW PRICED rurniturRe 


Orr 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
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WHAT Ci 
IN TENNESSEE... 


Has the second lowest electric power rate in the nation? 
Has a population, 85% of which is native born? 


Is located within an overnight haul of 54,000,000 people or 40% of the na- 
tion’s population ? 


Has a 100 acre industrial site available immediately ? 


Has an ample supply of good native born labor ? 


Maintains a balance between agriculture and industry ? 


Has available transportation by river, two railroads and three trucklines? 
Is currently spending $10 million in civic improvements? 
Has adequate housing for industrial workers? 


Is a well recognized wholesale center? 


The answer is... Clirkiville, TENNESSEE 


FASTEST GROWING CITY IN TENNESSEE 





CLARKSVILLE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICITY 


CLARKSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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TENNES S E K 
PAPER MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ALL GRADES P on BON BOARDS 
CHATTANOOGA. - - TENNESSEE 








STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


of 
Cotton yarns and threads 


PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PIEDMONT. ALABAMA GADSDEN, ALABAMA ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


16, N. Y.—185 Madison Ave. Greensboro, N. C.—Guilford Building 
!—940 Merchandise Mart Reading, Pa.—Reading 6262 
hia, Pa.—1427 North Broad St Cincinnati, Ohio—426 Transportation Bldg. 
Y.—1027 First National Bank Bldg St. Louis, Missouri—1123 Washington Ave. 
2017 Republic Bank Building San Francisco, Calif—585 Howard St. 
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Mi uide 


There Must Be Something Special 


About 
Columbia and Maury County 


Tennessee 


The man in the street in Columbia speaks with as much prideful warmth and friendliness 
about his great industrial neighbors in Maury County as he does about the next Tennessee 
Walking Horse show, or the last high school football game. 


You hear the names Monsanto Chemical Company, National Carbon Company (Union 
Carbide), E. |. duPont deNemours & Company, Armour Fertilizer Works, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation, Tennessee Knitting Mills, Shea Chemical Company, The 
Borden Company, Kraft Cheese Company, Ruhm Phosphate Company, Dixie Manufacturing 
Company, Victor Chemical Works, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Foremost Dairies, Bella Mills, TVA-Phosphate Division, Columbia Mill & 
Elevator Company, Columbia Neon Company, Oakes Chair Company, and others, all at 
Columbia or nearby Mt. Pleasant in Maury County. 


There must be something special about Columbia and Maury County. Otherwise so 
many large nationally known industrial enterprises would not have come to this area. (Im- 
portant calcium phosphate deposits help, but many of the industries here have no relationship 
to phosphate.} 


There is intelligent labor in quantity. The native-born do not respond to radical lead- 
ership. Inexpensive TVA power, water sufficient for all except the most excessive require- 
ments, rail and highway transportation, (43 miles south of Nashville, 177 miles north of 
Birmingham on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad). Columbia population, 17,000. Good 
schools, recreation, etc. Exceptionally beautiful countryside. Industrial sites with full facili 
ties. Will build for responsible companies, long lease. 


For further information write or telephone: 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE 
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NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 24) 


warehouse bullding, alterations na ad 
tions, 400 Harr ~ St 
HOUSTON WoO) Haden $68,485 of 
fice building, Greenbriar & Milford Sts. Mi 
ton McGinty, 242 Raiph st \ t 
HOUSTON umble Oil & Retining Ce 
and Consolidated Chemica! Industries plans 
sulphur acid man afi acturing plant n site 
of. to Humble’s Baytown etinerys 
OUSTON N ttional Supply 
Navigation Blvd. to remode| offi 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, 5201 Fant 
Engrs 
HOUSTON Phillips Chen 
merce Building Addition § 
superphosphate plant, Adams 
the Ship Channel 
HOUSTON ~- Todd Shipyards 
Snell, Plant Maint. Ener. P 
Galveston, $87,694 locker room 


HOUSTON Weil Instrument 


©., 2044 Richmond St 


ind Charles A. Geyer, 


LUBBOCK 
inc Joe H. Bryan, 


St. and 62nd St 
LUBBOCK 
warehouse 


Butler-Brasher Co., 
onsit. Engrs 


FKIN —Station KTRE 
404 Perry Bidg ‘ht 

MOORE COUNTY—Kerr-MeGee Oj) Indus 
City a., 

gasoline plant near Etter in Moore County 
NORS WORTH— Warren J 
as DPA approval for $855,300 


Fi 
studio. Wilbur Kent, 


tries, Inc.. Oklahom 


storage facilities 


Gifford-Hill 
Plainview Highway. plans $20,000 office < 


LUBBOCK Texas Telecasting, Inc 
elevision station. College 
412 


: . plans office building 
Kice Ave. near Bellaire ; j 


202 Robinhood St 


\F its 

HOUSTON~-Younger Brothers 
Griggs Road, $39,400 office building 
Bryan Radio & thai po 
Pres.. 
plans television station, 
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JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 


LYNCHBURG, TENNESSEE 





PASADENA Mathieson Chemical Cor 
granted certificate of necessity from DPA 
for $1,811,292 fertilizer facilities 

PASADENA Phillips Chemical 
granted certificate of necessity from DPA for 
$3,086,050 fertilizer facilities 

PORT ARTHUR—Koppers Co., Harry E 
Roche, Mgr., has NPA approval for $9,000,- 
Ou plant to manufacture ethylene oxide 

RAY MONDVILLE—Central Power & Light 
Co., $27,493 office building. Zeb Rike, 308 S 
Main St ace ten. Texas, Archt 

SAN ANGELO Western Mattress Co 
plans die building, retail sales and dis- 
play building. Donald Goss, 707 McBurnett 
Bidg.. Archt 

SAN ANTONIO Central Freight Lines, 
c/o W)C. Shaw, Central Branch Manager, 
125 Lamar St., pian freight terminal and 
office building, Artesia Rd., N. of Coliseum 

SAN ANTONIO Charles & Sons, Fir St., 
$32,440 chip steak processing plant. Addis E 
Noonan & Assocs., 801 American Hospital & 
Life Bldg., Archts.-Engrs 

SAN ANTONIO A. B_ Frank Co. 
building bet. Colorosa & Nueva Sts 
600. Phelps & Dewees & Simmons, 1501-06 
Majestic 3idg.. Archts 

SILSBEE--Kirby Lumber Corp., J. Kirby 
Herndon, VicePres.. plans $10,000,000 saw- 
mill in Silsbee Area, under a centralization 
program, on 250 acres West of Highway 92 
(to Spurger) 

VICTORIA A. B. Alkek plans $71,393 
business building, Highway No 59. Jordan 
C. Ault & Assocs M E. Goodwin St., 
Archts 

WASKOM The Caddo Machine Works, 
Hope, Ark Lge for a of peace- 
time and war-time goods 

WEST PORT ARTHUR—Gulf Oi! Corpora- 
tion plans installation of two Cottrell Elec- 
trostatic precipitators for West Port Arthur 
Refinery 

WICHITA FALLS Bell Mattress Co 
plans $145.000 one-story factory and display 
room building, 407-11 Fourth St 


VIRGINIA 

CHRISTIANSBURG Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. of Virginia, plan tele 
phone building. Carneal & Johnston, Atlan- 
tic Life Bldg.. Richmond, Archts.-Engrs 

DANVILLE Danville Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co., Inc. installing concrete pile foundations 
for Coca-Cola Bottling plant. Stone & Pitts 
Beaumont, Texas, Archts.-Engrs 

rheag by mj KSBURG--Bianton Motor Co 
nc has NPA approval for building 

HOPEWELL The Nitrogen Division. Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Corp., plans expan 

of Organic Department facilities, $1,- 


NORFOLK— Graybar Electric Co 
ts for $130,000 warehouse 

NORFOLK Norfolk Oil Transit. Ince 
opened million gallon plus bulk liquid han- 
diine nlant 

POWHATAN Pennsylvania Railroad 
plans spur railroad up Cartina Vz ° ley 

RICHMOND-—FE. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine plans improving and enlarging 
rayon manufacturing facilities 

RICHMOND Havens & Martin, Inc 
foundation for T.V. Tower, $27,236 

ANOKETidewater Supply Co., $246.- 

800 warehouse and office building Stone & 
Thompson. Archts 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON Walbuf Co... has NPA ap 
proval for $25.000 warehouse 


has NPA 


VISHINSKY 


(Continued from page 58) 


which cannot be concealed even by offi- 
cial economic reports and surveys, such 
as the survey for 1952 compiled by the 
Economic Advisers to the President of the 
United States.” Now, we ask you, Mr. 
Vishinsky, how can you have great un- 
employment and high profits at the same 
time? If people are out of work, how 
can they buy the products of American 
industry? To put our question another 
way, will you kindly point out any year 
in recent American history in which both 
unemployment and corporate profits have 
been high? 

Of course, the answer is plain. Mr. 
Vishinsky has flunked his course in ele- 
mentary economics. 
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Dyersburg Cotton Products, inc., Dyersburg, Tenn. 


DY ERS BORG, TENN. 


Dyersburg seeks industry. Will provide attractive purchase- 
lease to reliable firm. 


Dyersburg has over 12,000 population, 6,000 available labor in 
area and one industry. 


Situated 78 miles north of Memphis and 18 miles east of the 
Mississippi River, Dyersburg is on the Illinois Central and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio railroads, four federal and state highways, 
and owns the airport. 


. ansseltinceisagteome ea 
‘ pense cn mane nie aS TA eNO POLAT 
ish etl NASER AECL LRG i 


SPOS METS APN 


Dyersburg has an unlimited underground water supply, natural 
gas, power, and level city-owned sites with rail and highway 
connections. 


Dyersburg has a municipal golf course, tennis courts, swimming 
pool, play grounds, etc. There are 28 churches and the school 
facilities are equal to any in the state. 


Agricultural area, cotton, corn, soy beans and cattle. 





Wire to-day for full information. 


DYERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT PAID FOR BY DYERSBURG COTTON PRODUCTS, INC. 
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CLINCHFIELD RAILROAD COMPANY 


The short route between the Central West and the Carolinas and South- 
cast, traversing a territory rich in natural resources — coal, iron, manganese, 
clays, micas, zinc, feldspar, and many others. 


A railroad which has kept step with and contributed in full measure to the 
progress of the South. 


A modern railroad, with heavy new rail, diesel power and full Central 
Trathe Control. 


A friendly railroad ready to help you with your traffic problems. A repre- 
sentative may be located in your town or city. He is as close to you as your 
telephone. Make full use of Clinchfield service. 


Select 


A SITE Power supply almost unlimited, and at a great saving in cost 





Water supply abundant * Labor supply native born, ade- 
ALONG THE one sr ion ier 

quate and readily adaptable to the high skills of industry 
CLINCHFIELD 


C. A. Smith, Traffic Manager ERWIN, TENN. C. F. Baxter, Industrial Agent 














These Well Known Brands 








STEAM SHRUNK 


KO) ae || ques 


ELASTIC-RIB PHYR FLE 
TAILOR MADE “sete use ECE 
TWEY SATISFY” 











Manufacturers of 


MEN'S AND BOYS' HEAVYWEIGHT RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


and 


SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
APPALACHIAN MILLS CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
N. Y. OFFICE, EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 
Chicago Office: Merchandise Mart 
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—_ 


Enwin, Tennessee The City Beautiful 











Located in Unicoi County, East Tennessee, in the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain. A good place to live, work and play. Altitude 1688 feet. 


Low taxes. Property assessed one-third actual cash value as of 1940. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the streets paved. Ninety-nine per cent of the population 
on sanitary sewerage. 


J Sat ON at CA LEC IOR A E AL ELLAAAES PLILL EIME, 


City owned electric and water systems using T. V. A. current. Pure mountain water. 

On U. S. Highways 19 and 23. State Highways 81 and 107. 

On Nolichucky River, North and South Indian Creeks, providing an abundant supply 
of soft water for industrial use. 

A Federal Fish Hatchery and a State Fish Hatchery. Thousands of speckled and 
rainbow trout raised yearly for stocking the streams for fishing. Rock Creek 
Park in the Cherokee National Forest, two miles drive. Swimming, picnic and 
camping grounds. Golf Course. 

General offices and main shops of the Clinchfield Railroad in the corporate limits. 
The Clinchfield connects the North and South, serving five states: Kentucky, 
Virginia, Tennessee, North and South Carolina. 

Home of the Southern Potteries. Second largest pottery in the United States making 
semi-porcelain. The only pottery south of the Mason and Dixon Line making 
dinnerware. The trade mark is “Blue Ridge.” 

Good school system. High School has A-1 rating; also member of the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges. 

Seven beautiful Churches of different denominations. 

Four million acres of timber land in a radius of fifty miles. 


Erwin offers excellent factory sites and several thousand good honest and strong 
workers. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO MAYOR OR SECRETARY OF THE 
MERCHANTS CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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Nantz To Manage Goodrich 


Plant at Calvert City, Ky 


Tom B. Nantz has heen r 
of B. F 


new 


Goodrich Cher 


five million dolla 


monomer plant now in it 


tion staves at Calvert ¢ 


has been announced t 
president, manufacturir 
effective November 1 
Anton Vittone 
Nantz’ former 


Institute 


Ir 
duties a ir 
West Viry 
plant, operated for the Go 
KF al ( 


is now plant engineer at Lr 


at 


Goodrich Chemic 


GR-S 1 


inmy 


tyr 
’ 


nment by 


inaygel 


ubber 


B 


Vittone 


Nantz went to work in B. F. Goodrich 
abora‘ories as chemist shortly after 
being graduated in 1937 from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky with a BS. in industrial 
ehemistr 


a 


In 1940 he became a foreman 
andtechnical man in one of the company’s 
\kron plants. During early World War II 
he served as f 


the 


technical service 
Star Defense C 

Texas, which was operated 
B. F. Goodrik 
rred to the Louisville GR-S 
later 


manag 


ero 
Lone poration a 
Pexarkana 
the Government 
He was transfe 
1943 production 
until the plant closed in 1946 
Nantz served as production manager of 
BFG Chemical’s own Hycar nitrile rubber 
plant in Louisville from 1947 until 1950, 
when he was sent to reactivate the Gov- 


for by h 


plant in became 


manager 
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Sizes range fron } 


Sreecos up te LOO. foo 


DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bidg , Ar 





“= 


! Armco 


idvantag 


onouite 


vould 


eorgia 


at, 


Rigid Buildings for 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


ther Offices in Principa 


Vance 
ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS “\/? 


PIONEER BUILDING 


Flexible hecoeess 


limited lengths for Proneer Buildings 

With Proxeer Buildings a lightweight 
steel framework is covered with corru 
gated metal sheets to provide a strong 
sturdy structure. For STEELOX the unique 
panel provides both structural support 
Both buildings are 


quickly erected. Write for details. 


and exterior covering 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


3500 Maury St., Houston, Texas 


Cities 








ernment-owned plant at Institute, W. Va. 
He is a member of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers and American 
Chemical Society 


White Horse Mills 
Expanding Facilities 


White Horse Mills, the first complete 
bale to cloth cotton mill ever erected, is 
undergoing a major expansion 
vram provided for in the original struc- 
ture when it was built by the Daniel 
Construction Company of Greenville, 
S. C. and Birmingham, Alabama 

This expansion will increase the capac- 
ity of the mill by about 6,000 new spindles 
120 Highlighting the 
unique construction features of this one- 


now pro- 


and looms many 


story, air-conditioned structure, is a base- 
ment which has been provided as an 
tegral of the 
elevators provide 
trucks to the one-floor 
\ central service 
of the mill 
room facilities employees and 
the the 
plant, at the same time providing for easy 
materials handling throughout the mill 

Following the completion of this expan- 
will 


in- 
Ramps and 
for lift 
production area 
through the 
houses cafeteria and 
for 
sections within 


part building 


easy access 
section 
middle 
wash 


isolates various 


sion program, additions be made to 


he work force 

















Earl L. Shaub 


Articles on the various phases of Ten- 
resources which appear in this 
issue of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD were 
prepared under the direction of Earl L. 
Shaub, a public relations of 
Nashville, and an the 
subjects covered 

He is the author 
“The New Book 
presents the industrial, 
tional and educational 
opportunities. 


nessee's 


counselor 


authority on 


of book 
on Tennessee,” 


entitled 

which 
recrea- 
advantages and 


a 


state's 


In addition to handling various public 

accounts, Mr. Shaub was in 
of all the publicity of the 
State Division of Information for 
more than twelve years. He is a 
former managing editor of the Nashville 
Tennessean and worked with the Hearst 
newspapers in New York City for several 
years, 


relations 
charge 
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What a manufacturing plant employing 150 men 
means to a community 


A ~ e 
3-191. 91-91.91.8 18 ha the 


A Plant Investment 
of $100,000 


Ao Annual Payroll 
of $200,000 SIS a, 


‘ a 
md tl estat el 
ea ea 


A Ten Room 
School house 


Public 
Improvements 


An nent Ex - 
A Taxable Valuation iture in Trade 
of a Million Dollars a Million Dollars 





MEMO TO: Chambers of Commerce, Railroads, Public Utilities 
More than 2,000 new plants or expansions are reported each year in the South—IS YOUR COM- 
MUNITY GETTING IT’S SHARE? 

You can’t afford to neglect this opportunity to increase the wealth-producing facilities of your 
community. 


Your advertisement in the 1953 BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS—the book of facts 
about the 16 southern states—will be seen and read by the engineer, the sales manager ind the 
president of many business organizations interested in a new location. Your community will re- 
ceive consideration as the possible location for a new branch plant, warehouse or office. 


Advertising rates will be furnished upon request. Write 


BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
Manufacturers Record Publishing Co. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Reynolds Mill Products 
Catalog Now Available 
Reynolds Metals anr es its 


“1953 Reynolds Aluminu 
ucts” 


new 
Mill Prod- 
brochure, now re for distribu- 
tion. It outlines the incres 
of wrought 


ng advantages 
lists Rey- 


and de- 


aluminum 
nolds aluminum mill products 
tails the various product forms, finishes 
alloys, tempers and size 
able. Casting alloys ar+ 

The 
brochure also contains a } 
lection guide as well pert 
formation on fabricating and finishing. It 
lists other helpful literature 
available from Reynolds and 


that are avail- 
ilso included 
11-inch 


illoy se- 


12-page, 3-color, & x 
andy 


nent in- 


and movies 


ives a con- 


venient listing of all branch offices log equipped with completely modern facili- 


cated in principle cities throughout the 
United States 


National Container Opens 
Plant in St. Louis, Mo. 


\ new corrugated paper products con- 
verting plant, to serve the St. Louis area, 
has been established at Illinois Avenue 
and Terminal Railroad (East St. Louis, 
Illinois) by National Container Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest manufacturers of 
kraft paper and paper products in the 
United States, 

The new plant, which is the thirteenth 
such operation for National Container, is 
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An interesting design and functional feature of this unique 


Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine appl 


i by Th 


& Gill, Inc., 





of Madera, Calif., is the mounting of the engine on a swinging 
frame below the conveyor. The power unit (a Model AKN Single 
Cylinder Engine) retains its vertical position regardless of the load- 
ing angle of the stacker which can handle bales, bags or boxes, 


stacking to a height of 18 ft. 


In the design and manufacture of a great variety of specialized 
power equipment, Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines ‘get the nod" 
because of their adaptability to fit the machine as well as the job, 


thanks to extremely compact design, light weight, and all-weather 
serviceability . . . plus heavy-duty construction and performance. 


You can't do better than to specify “Wisconsin” for your equip- 
Detailed data and engineering cooperation on request. 


ment. 


Models ABN, AKN, AEN 
4-cycle single cylinder, 
3 to 8 hp. Other models, 
up to 30 hp 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 


46, WISCONSIN 





ties and has been designed to allow for 
expansion, according to the company. 
William J. Gass, Jr.. who has been asso- 
ciated with the box industry for 23 years 
as a designer, salesman and executive, is 
sales manager of the new unit 

National Container Corporation is a 
completely integrated enterprise, owning 
its own timberlands, five pulp, board and 
paper mills, a multiwall bag plant, and 
converting plants located from coast to 
The company is now constructing 
a $25,000,000 500-ton per day pulp, board 
and paper mill at Valdosta, Georgia, 
which is expected to be completed by the 
end of 1953. 


coast 


Pittsburgh Plate Expands 
Synthetic Bristle Plant 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
expanded its manufacturing facilities at 
Baltimore, Md., for the production of the 
tapered synthetic brush filament, Neo- 
ceta, to double present capacity, it was 
announced recently by E. D. Beck, 
president in charge of the Company’s 
Paint and Brush Division. 

“Steadily increasing demands both by 
consumers and paint brush manufactur- 
ers because of the shifting and very ex- 
pensive China bristle market and the 
variable quality and limited quantities of 
bristle obtainable from other countries 
made increased production of tapered 
synthetic bristle mandatory. 

“Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
synthetic bristle is the only successful 
filament developed by a brush manufac- 
turer with the specific needs of brush- 
making in view. It possesses the same rate 
of wear as hog bristle, and because of this 
feature is used either mixed with hog 
bristle or alone. Many millions of brushes 
made of the filament are now being used 
by consumers. The expansion is designed 
to satisfy the needs of the paint brush 
manufacturing market,” Mr. Peck stated. 

Increases in manufacturing facilities 
were undertaken in a three-part program 
beginning with additions to the solvent 
recovery system and related equipment. 
The second step involved the erection of 
additional production machinery. Finally, 
enlarged and more refined finishing de- 
vices are being installed. 


vice 








STEEL 
FABRICATORS 





KNOXVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Glazer Steel @rparatian 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


WAREHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 
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Pick Progressive Harriman 
the South’s ideal industrial city 


e Industrial Sites 
e Recreation 


2 “mai e A fine place to live 


Harriman, Tennessee, has everything to offer industry 
in its expansion southward 


* Unsurpassed rail, water, and highway transporta- 
tion: Served by four railroads and numerous 
freight and passenger bus lines. Located on 
Emory River. 


* There is sufficient water supply and cheap T.V.A. 
electricity to accommodate any industry. 


* Harriman's climate is free from extremes. Annual 
mean temperature 58 degrees. 


* Harriman's fine recreational facilities and T.V.A. 
lakes annually attract thousands of visitors. 


cme Harriman 


Tennessee 


For further information write: 


Chamber of Commerce e@ Harriman, Tennessee 
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Alabama Power to Build 
$25 Million Plant at Gorgas 


Alabama 
that plans 
other 


announced 
build 


Power Co as 


are underway to 


major generating unit 


an- 
the 


s at Gor- 


near 
site of its present stean t 
gas, Ala 
Thomas W. Martin 

pany’s board chairman 
new plant will have a G« 
generating unit with a 
000 kw and will be laid 
mate capacity of three o 
units. When the first of these 
pleted, probably in 1955. the 
capacity at 


utility 
tated that 
neral Electric 
150,- 


in ulti- 


com- 
the 
ipacity of 
it for 
four additional 
is come- 
generating 


Gorgas will be 470.000 kw 


The first unit will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 million. 

Announcement of the decision to lo- 
cate the plant at Gorgas resulted largely 
from the availability of fuel, the area 
highway availability and the fact that 
the city is the center of large industrial 
power use. The company estimates that 
after the plant is built, its coal require- 
ments at Gorgas will be in the order of 
1.5 million tons annually 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Opens 
New Atlanta Paint Plant 


The largest paint manufacturing plant 
in the Atlanta area and one of the largest 








P. O. Box 422 


“The Biggest Building for the Littlest Money the Quickest” 


NUONMET - 


STANDARD or MADE-TO-ORDER 
e e 
HOLSTON STEEL STRUCTURES 


Man ufacturing Builders 
BRISTOL. TENN. 


I 


Phone South 3610 








in the Southeastern United States was 
formally opened at East Point, Ga., on 
October 9 by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Situated on a 14-acre tract in 
the Empire Industrial Area of East Point, 
Ga., the plant fronts on Oakleigh Drive, 
approximately six miles S.W. of Atlanta. 

Designed for rapid flow production of a 
complete line of house paints, varnishes, 
enamels, resins, industrial and specialty 
finishes, the plant is the third ultra- 
modern paint producing unit to be put 
into operation by Pitt@urgh Plate in re- 
cent years. Others are jocated at Spring- 
dale, Pa. and Torrance, California. 


Reynolds Awards Contracts 
For New Reduction Plant 


Reynolds Metals Company has awarded 
a joint general and mechanical contract 
for the construction of its Robert P. Pat- 
terson aluminum reduction plant at Ark- 
adelphia, Arkansas, to Ditmars-Dick- 
mann-Pickens Construction Company, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and W. S. Bellows 
Construction Company, of Houston, Tex- 
as. The announcement was made on Oc- 
tober 17 by R. S. Reynolds, Jr., president. 

Work will begin immediately and is ex- 
pected to be completed by July 1, 1953, 
according to M. W. Henry, Reynolds Vice- 
President in Charge of Purchases. Mr. 
Henry said the joint contract included 
everything except structural steel and 
electrical work which will be contracted 
for separately, The contract for the dirt 
work, clearing and grubbing was awarded 
in May to the William D. Jeffrey Con- 
struction Company. 

The new aluminum reduction plant will 
have a yearly capacity of 110,000,000 
pounds of aluminum and will employ ap- 
proximately 400 workers. J. W. Hutchison 
is plant manager. 

The plant was named after the late 
Judge Robert P. Patterson, former Secre- 
tary of War, who was members of the 
board of directors and general counsel 
for the company. Judge Patterson was 
killed in a plane crash in New Jersey. 

The Patterson Plant is a part of the 
over-all expansion of the aluminum pro- 
duction facilities of Reynolds Metals 
Company, which when completed, will 
give the company a total yearly produc- 
tion capacity of 829,000,000 pounds. 














VESTAL (v) BRAND 
Appalachian Hardwood Flooring 


OAK — MAPLE — BEECH 


VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Knoxville 9, Tenn. 
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JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


"A Good Place To Live... And Make A Living” 


Splendid Schools and Colleges 


This little city of 35,000 combines the advantages and attractions of a metropolitan center 
with a neighborly friendliness and hospitality which make for living at its fullest and best. 


Jackson is strategically located 

. in the geographic center of 
West Tennessee . . . less than 
225 miles South of U. S. center 
of population. 


Three railroad systems operating 
10 trunk lines serve Jackson. 
Coast to Coast U.S. Highway 70 
and US. 45, which connects the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, intersect at Jackson 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE HAS: 


Ample Water 


Pure water in abundance is furnished by the City-owned system 
from six wells 160-180 ft. deep. Adequate volume and pressure 
is maintained for all domestic, commercial and normal industrial 
needs. Daily consumption 212 million gallons; capacity 10 million 
gallons 


Good Labor Supply 


Normally there is a surplus of semi-skilled and un-skilled labor 
and skilled workers in some occupations. Native, home-loving 
workers and harmonious labor-management relations make for con 
tinued progress in commercial and industrial expansions in the 
Jackson area 


Natural Gas 


Supplied through the West Tenn. Gas Co. by an 8-inch pipe line 
connected to Texas Gas Transmission Corp.'s 26-inch line at 
Ripley, Tenn. Supply comes from Texas and La. fields. Daily 
capacity about 26 million cu, ft. Rates are very low 


TVA Power 


Virtually unlimited power is supplied by 3 separate 154,000 volt 
transmission lines of the Tenn. Valley Authority from the Pickwick, 
New Johnsonville Steam Plant and Ky. Dam Projects. Tennessee's 
highly developed and integrated hydro-electric systems assure Jack- 
son uninterrupted power for its growing needs. Distributed by the 
municipally owned Jackson Electric Dept. at very low rates 


For additional information contact: 


Jackson-Madison County Chamber of Commerce 
Holland Bldg. 


Jackson Electric Department 
City Hall 


West Tennessee Gas Co. 
Elks Bldg. 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
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One of the modern Brooks plants which produces Limestone, Ready-Mixed Concrete, 
Sand and Gravel for construction industry throughout Eastern Tennessee. 


BROOKS SAND and GRAVEL CO. 


General Offices: Kingsport, Tennessee 


Kingsport Plant Erwin Plant Johnson City Plant Lenoir City Plant 


Phone 473 Phone 324 Phone 1941-R Phone 439 
Limestone, Ready-Mixed Crushed Gravel and Crushed Limestone for Masonry Sand, Concrete 
Concrete, Sand and Gravel Concrete Sand all types of construction Sand, Crushed Gravel 











STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 


Custom Built You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 

aR ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 
Low Initial Cost standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 
cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 


Lowest Maintenance 
100% Salvage 


WRITE FOR earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 

CATALOG an economical, durable, most attractive building, 
Experience and sound buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 
engineering are the best when desteed, 


foundation for stee! 
buildings. Consult 


“3% ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 
you buy! a 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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METROPOLITAN 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


T. F. BECKNER JR., Mayor 


L. Z. DOLAN, Manager 


by FEDERAL FIGURES 


Population: 45,000 plus — Altitude: 1,700 ft. — Mountain Climate 


Manager and Commission form of Government 








| never saw a great executive who didn't think he was a fisherman and fishermen are philosophers. Mr. Executive, below are 
cold statistics that you can easily check and we can give you a lot more. But let me tell you some of the things that have made 
our present industries so successful and so happy in their operation. 

89%, of our population is native born white and practically all of them are home owners. Many of them commute from 
their small mountain farms and they are the world's best natural mechanics. 

Our railroad station down town is 1700 ft. above sea level, and our residential section much higher. Just a few miles away 
the mountain peaks rise to over 6,000 ft., and no matter how hot the day, the cold air sinks down on us the minute the sun has 
set. We are far enough South to have mild winter; we are high enough for cool summers. 

Believe it or not, but nestled among the peaks of these mountains on all sides of us, within less than an hour's drive, are 
five major TVA Lakes, the only place in this country where bass and trout live side by side in happy communion. 


All these things not only make for happy employees, but it will help to wash some of the irritation and crossness out of you. 


By—Nat T. Winston, President 
Chamber of C ce 











GENERAL ECONOMY: 
Agriculture—Industrial—Retail and Jobbing Trade. 


RAW MATERIALS: 


Tobacco, dairy products, beef cattle. Timber—Oaks, pine, 
hickory, beech, metal. hardwoods Minerals—Limestone, 


ceramic clay, lead, zinc, iron, manganese, brick clays, 
mica, 


PRESENT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS: 
Apparel 3 Chemicals . 
Building Materials 3 Food Products 
Foundries and Machine Furniture . 
Shops .. Lumber and Wood 
Minerals and Quarries Products 
Textiles 


Nowe 


EMPLOYED: 


Industrial and Retail and Jobbing 
Construction 4020 Professionals 


TRANSPORTATION : 


Railways—Southern: Clinchfield;_ E.T. & W.N.C. 
Air—Tri-Cities’ Port—Serving Commercial Airlines. 


major bus ee a truck lines connecting all markets 


Home of ET&W 


POWER: 
TVA—Standard (BG) Rate Schedule 


WATER 


Soft—Springs, 514 million gallons per day. Auxiliary supply 


ready 


FUELS: 
Coal, oil, gas, electric. Sewers—Sanitary and Storm 


TAX BATE: 
City—$2.65; County—$3.15. Bonded Debt— $1,474,470 


ASSESSMENT: 
City—Less than 35%; County—15% 


BANK CLEARINGS: $633,000,000 
Payroll— $ 18,765,000 


HEALTH FACILITIES: 


3 General votes with 217 beds. 3 Specialized Clinics 
with 55 be 


RECREATION : 
2 modern parks with playground equi ment, modern one 
lighted baseball field, and the “Burley Bow!'' footbal 
stadium, 2 swimming pools, large recreation hall, Rasheet- 
ball and tennis courts. Four modern downtown theatres 
and three drive-in theatres 


HOTELS: 
Seven with 417 rooms and 70 restaurants 


EDUCATION: 


Ten Sener Junior High and Senior High schools 
Vocational Training. Public Library. Colleges—FEast Ten- 
nessee State, Milligan, and Steed Tech 


Will construct industrial building to your specifications, if long term lease is signed. 


Address Inquiries to: MARVIN W. KRIEGER, Executive Director, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Covering Forty Acres, Served by 11 Railroads, Established 40 Years 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Vanufacturers of 


Methanol (Wood Alcohol), Acetic Acid, 


Charcoal, Wood Oils and Pitch 














Some of America’s best-known manufacturers 
have already discovered Kingsport... . fl e rsd fl o (j 
and there’s room tor more 


Here is a planned community . . . planned 
for pleasant living, planned for thriving 

industry. And likely to fit into your plans with 0 iil D a fl y 
respect to transportation, nearness to 

markets, diversity of labor skills. 


Electric power here is dependable, cheap, 
plentiful, for Kingsport Utilities is an 


interconnected part of the Ameriean Gas p) f | 
and Electric System serving, 1,250,000 UM 
customers in seven states Kingsport’s power 


facilities are backed by the full resources 
of the vast A.G.E.) power network, 


Memphis, Tennessee 


for information on plant 
sites available...contact 


Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Directors of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company on October 27 declared a 
cash dividend of 75 cents a common share, 
payable Dec. 15, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business Nov. 14, 
1952 





Net income figures released October 
25, by Air Reduction Company, Incorpo- 
rated show a net income of $5,561,887 or 
$1.72 per share on the common stock for 
the first nine months of 1952. This com- 
pares with $5,065,351 or $1.85 of net in- 
come per*share on the common stock, be- 
fore extraordinary charge and credit, for 
the first nine months of 1951. 

Net income for the three months ended 
September 30, 1952 was $1,673,986 or $.50 
per share on the common stock, after 
provision for federal and foreign income 
taxes amounting to $1,716,284. During the 
same three months in 1951 net income 
was $1,686,327, or $.61 per share on the 
common stock after taxes of $2,930,402 


The Board of Directors of Delta Air 
Lines on October 22 voted a 25-cent divi- 
dend, the fourth such dividend, for the 
calendar year, payable on December 1 to 
stockholders of record on November 14. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting, 
which preceded the directors’ meeting au- 
thorized an increase in the capital stock 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 common shares. 

All officers were re-elected, including 
C. E. Wollman, president and general 
manager; Laigh C. Parker, vice president 
of traffic and sales; Charles H. Dolson, 
vice president of operations; Travis 
Oliver, treasurer; C. H. McHenry, secre- 
tary; Todd G. Cole, comptroller and as- 
sistant secretary; Catherine FitzGerald, 
assistant treasurer. 


Net sales of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation for the three 
months ended September 30, 1952 totaled 
$17,159,301 as compared with $15,311,337 
for the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 

Net earnings for the three month pe- 
riod were $1,064,784 as compared with 
$1,033,294 for the corresponding period 
last year, an increase of 3 per cent. 

Earnings per common share for the 
three month period in 1952 were equiva- 
lent to 44 cents per share as compared 
with 43 cents for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, on the basis of the 2,204,- 
885 common shares presently outstand- 
ing. 

. . . 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., reported on October 16 consolidated 
net earnings for the three months ended 
September 30 were $702,699, as compared 
with net earnings of $663,214 in the same 
period in 1951. 

Net profits for the first nine months of 
this year amounted to $2,337,091, as com- 
pared with $3,149,129 in the same period 
in 1951 
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Most American cities have grown because of economic forces that 
favored the site of an early settlement. Few were planned. But 
Kingsport was founded for a purpose. From the very beginning it 
was planned and built according to plan, physically and spiritually. 
And it was patterned in the American tradition—a tradition of enter- 


prise, of democratic ideals, of wholesome living. 


While Kingsport traces its history back to Revolutionary War days, 
the modern city was not founded until after the Clinchfield Railroad 
came to the slumbering valley of Holston in 1909. A townsite was 
laid out in 1915, and during World War | the present city got its 
real start. 


Dr. John Nolen, famous city planner of Cambridge, Mass., was 
engaged to develop a plan for a city that could eventually house 
50,000 people. The census bureau certified that in 1950 the population 
of the greater city was 55,625. 


Some of the South's largest and most successful-industries have 


found that Kingsport has an extremely healthy climate for free enter- 
prise. Important plants ir the following lines have thrived: chemicals 
plastics, textiles, glass, books, paper, cement, bricks, hosiery and 
furious and non-furious casting. Your plant, too, can prosper in this 


city. Special surveys furnished on request. 


ru. <. post offices and ra road 


irectories, "There is only one Kinase 








COMMERCE 








KINGSPORT, TENNESSEF 














NEW Memphis Harbor Project 


Artist's conception of the completed imial phase of the New Memphis Harbor Project, based on ofhcial photographs of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Memphis District 


MEMPHIS OFFERS YOU THESE 





Municipally Owned Utilities 
Excellent Service... Low Rates 


ELECTRIC POWER 
All customers with a demand over 20 KW or a monthly 
usage exceeding 4000 KWH pay a demand charge of $1.00 
per KW. A 30-minute leeway is allowed in reckoning maximum 
demand. The energy charge is as follows: 
Mills per KWH KWH per month 
8 for the first 15,000 
6 for the next 25,000 
4 for the next 60,000 
3 for the next 400,000 
2.75 for all energy in excess of 500,000 
There is a surcharge on bills of 15%. 


NATURAL GAS 


Large commercial and industrial rate schedules are as 
follows 
DEMAND CHARGE (Large Industry) 
Schedule G-9 

First 25,000 cu. ft. 

or less of Maximum Daily Demand: $25.00 
Excess over 25,000 cu. ft 

of Maximum Daily Demand @ 5c per 100 cu. ft. 

COMMODITY CHARGE 

First 100,000 cu. ft. 

of gas consumed per month @ Sc per 100 cu. ft. 
Next 200,000 eu. ft. 

of gas consumed per month @ 1.5c per 100 cu. #. 
Excess over 300,000 cu. ft 

of gas consumed per month @ 1.4c per 100 cu. ft. 

(All other detailed rate schedules available) 











TRANSPORTATION— 


Rail Nine trunk lines operating 17 lines of 
rail. Initial, one-line direct rail service to 
25. states. 


Water——Federal Barge Lines and four other 
common Carrier Lines, operatmg on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and secondary 
rivers and to shipside at the Gulf of Mexico. 


lruck-—80 motor freight lines operating over 
12. Federal highways radiating from 
Memphis. 


Air-7 airlines operating over 16 radiating 
lines. 


Rate schedules for any commodity on request. 


UTILITIES— 
IVA. hydro-electric power 
Low-cost natural gas 
Soft pure artesian water 
Citv-owned distribution system for all utilities 
Combination utility rates among the lowest 


in the nation 
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‘nut ron DISTRIBUTION 


The new Memphis Harbor (Tennessee 
Chute) Project on the Mississippi River will 
provide approximately 7,800 acres of indus- 
trial sites; 960 on President's Island and 6800 
on the mainland. It offers every factor favor- 
able to industrial growth. It provides a safe 
adequate still-water harbor, served by a 12 foot 
navigable channel, minimum width of 300 feet. 
360 FLOOD FREE acres, raised in elevation 8 
feet above the highest recorded flood, are avail- 
able immediately, with excellent foundations. 
An unlimited supply of industrial water. 

All sites are served by water, rail and motor 
transportation, and all other utilities (including 
natural gas). Fire and police protection are 
provided. Frontage is available for private 
terminals. Public terminal facilities will be made 
available to all users at reasonable prices. 


ADVANTAGES 


TAXES— 


Independent surveys show Memphis has one 
of the lowest adjusted tax rates of any 
major U.S. city. 

Assessments are estimated as from 35¢¢ to 
40% of actual value, with tax rate per 
$100 assessed valuation as follows: 

City $1.80 
County 1.05 
State 00 


‘Total $2.85 


LABOR SUPPLY— 

A “moderate surplus” of available labor 
slightly over 5 of labor force actively 
seeking employment. 

Detailed studies on available labor by cate- 
gories, as well as current employment by 
industry, are available on request. 


OTHER FACTS ABOUT MEMPHIS— 

Population (estimated November 1, 1952 
City 417,725; County—504,100 

Fire Insurance: Best possible rates—Class ‘ 
Mean Annual Temperature: 61 degrees 
Average Annual Snowfall: 0.3 in. 
Average Annual Rainfall: 39.05 in. 
Average Annual Relative Humidity: 66% 
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INDUSTRIAL SITES READY NOW! 


360 of the initial 960 acres of industrial sites are now 
available in units of various sizes, on either a lease or pur- 
chase basis. This area is only 4 quick highway miles from the 
heart of Memphis’ downtown business district. It is served 
directly by the Frisco, Illinois Central, and Missouri Pacific 
railroads, with reciprocal switching privileges for all nine 
railroads serving Memphis. Investigate the possibilities of this 
modern industrial location now. 








For Complete Details Write: 


MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Industrial Department 
Memphis, Tenn. 
or 
MEMPHIS & SHELBY CO. PORT COMMISSION 
1115 Riverside Blvd., P. O. Box 3582 
Memphis, Tenn. 


or 
MEMPHIS LIGHT, GAS & WATER DIVISION 
Commercial Department 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


T. C. Wescott, President of Ebaseo In making this announcement, it was In further expansion of its service to 
Services Incorporated, anno inced that F. explained that when International bought southern shippers, the Frisco Railway has 
©, Gardner has been elec! Executive Innis, Speiden in July, 1951, its major opened a new traffic office in Macon, Ga., 
Vice President of the engineering, con- purpose was to acquire the electrolytic F. G. Baker, general traffic manager, an- 
struction and business consulting firm plant and facilities at Niagara Falls, New nounced. 

In addition, K. W. Reece hos been elected York, enabling International to follow its The office, located at 213 Terminal Sta- 

Vice President in charge ngineering main objective of expanding vertically tion, will be headed by J. B. Wright as 

and construction, and W. H. Colquhoun production of potassium chemicals. In general agent, Baker said. 

has been made Engineer: Manager of that way chemical products could be Wright started as a clerk in the Spring- 

the company taken from International's mines and put field, Mo., traffic office and subsequently 
a into finished form for industrial con- has served in the Frisco's offices at Den- 

James M. Mead, forme: manager of Sumers ver, Colo., and Winston-Salem, N.C 
the New York plant of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., steel distributors, has 
been appointed first assistunt to Ainslie 











Y Sawyer, vice president in charge of 
purchasing, procurement nd merchan- G A R Yy 
dising, it is announced by ©. L. Hardy 


president. His headquarts will be in 


Chicago 

Succeeding Mead at New York is Wil- W E L D E D 
liam O. Springer, manager of the com- 

pany's Cleveland plant since 1945 


* . . 
Consolidated Feldspar Corporation has G R A I | N G 


agreed to sell substantially all of its as- 
sets to International Minerals & Chemi- 
S paths eyes: Sead for attractive peper-weight 
cal Corporation in exchange for 108,554 
dia : somple, which is yeers fer the 
shares of International's Common Stock, 
esking. Catalogues epen request. 


according to a joint announcement by 

Louis Ware, International's president 

= - : big gem wn - the ae : Square edge bars for safe footing. 
onsolidatec le acquisition is) sched- 

uled to take place on November 28, 1952 Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


International Minesals & Chemical Gary-Riveted Grating 3 Gary Stair Treads 
Corporation has also announced that it 


has sold the name of Ennis, Speiden & 9 Tt A N Oo A R 2) S$ T E Ee L Ss P RI N G Cc oO M P A N Y 


Company, Ine. and its resale chemical Open Steet Floor Grating Division 


seg “4 ee CE Ne: ae 2700 Gest Fifth Avease, Gary, indiene 
Awew ork 


EY, SE 
1) @ 
H. Nevson Buss . te Quinn § Zanarra o 
FORMERLY WITH THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AND A 


AFTER MANY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN 


GOVERNMENT PROCEDURE FOR CONCRETE PIPE 

iS NOW AVAILABLE AS fer - Quinn Standard is known as the best 
——to_—=_—ai=—m—® the world over, wh conctete pi 

VMIANUPFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE produced and ced Beaen be ig 38 

CONTACTING THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT years’ service in the hands of hundreds of 

WITH OFFICES AT Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de- 

4000 CATHEDRAL AVENUE. N. W 1 partments and pipe manufacturers who 

WASHINGTON 16, D.C | know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 

3 . and Quinn mixing formulas combine to pro 

* duce the finest concrete pipe at lowest coet. 


Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined f For making pipe by hand methods by either 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, more years of service—sizes for pipe from 

| p to 120° and larger—tongue and 
By-Product Coke, and Plating Industries. —' = P groove ot bell end pipe at lowest cost. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. Aso mnamutacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE 
ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA ; 
P. O. Box 4627 Phone Wa 2576 12°ST. BOONE, IOWA 






































Ornamental and Industrial 


axon PERFORATED QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 
xoxo ,, METALS 


Sekhdiees Semana JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


xD TX] immediate shipment. Office: 2409 E. York St. 
aa Send for Our Catalogue , Plant: Letterly & Geul Sts. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St, L. 1. City, N.Y. Phone: RE 9-891) Philedeiphie 25, Pe. 
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Ready For Delivery 





FIFTY MILES PROM 
WASHVILLE 





1 PLANT PACKAGE 
Complete with SITE, LABOR, POWER, WATER 


If you need a plant location consider this “Plant Package": 
L. $100,000 Plant built to your specifications. 


100 Acres 1 mile north of Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee city limits. Three- 
fourths mile frontage on Highway 43. Railroad adjacency with spur 
track potential. (Other tracts, smaller in size, are also available.) 


Labor force of several hundred men and women. Industrious, in- 
telligent, loval. 


Power—on the spot! Large capacity available from local sub-station. 
Natural Gas readily available. 


New water system. Daily surplus of half-million gallons. Can be 
further increased. 


Phone (4422), write or wire: 


MT. PLEASANT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


This announcement sponsored by the City of Mt. Pleasant and the Mt. Pleasant Power 
System in cooperation with the Mt. Pleasant Industrial Development Corporation. 
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THE SOUTH'S 


LARGEST 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


* 


NATIONAL 
LIFE and ACCIDENT 
Insurance Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


CONSTRUCTORS 


int anil vf the South 


Industrial plants 

Housing 

Hospital and medical buildings 
Commercial establishments 
Educational institutions 


Government projects 








DANIEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

INC. 





When You Need 
Portland Cement 


OR 


Masonry Cement 


ASK FOR 


Volunteer 


Manufactured 
by 
VOLUNTEER PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















J Nashville 
WITH 


| 


\\ 


bE! 


_ 


Folks Live Better... 
CHEAP, ABUNDANT ELECTRIC POWER 





S wonderful as it is, cheap 
E : ; More 
electric house heating is but 


one of the many advantages that ly by 


Nashville residents enjoy. 
With an average electric use unit of 


of nearly 6.500 kilowatt hours : 
: America. 


per family each year—more than 





IN NASHVILLE 


than 
homes are heated sole- 
Electricity in 
the Nashville-Davidson 


County area — largest 


heated homes in 


cheap, plentiful electric power 
15,440 i : 
in our industries, our stores, our 


public institutions. 


We earnestly advise any indus- 
electrically try considering the establishment 
of a new Southern factory branch. 


plant or distribution warehouse 








three times greater than the na- 
Nashville folks find more 


time, energy and money to live better in their 


tional average 


homes. Our year-round average residential 
electric bill of $6.15 per month provides 
abundant Electric Power for every conceiv- 


able type of electric home convenience. 


Life is indeed brighter for employers and 
employees of Nashville industry. Not alone 
because of better living in our all-electric 


homes—but because of the many benefits of 


to come to Nashville, where you 


will receive the “finest electric service in 


the entire nation.” 


As business men serving on Nashville's 


Electric Power Board we cordially invite your 


inquiries for full information and details. 


Electric Power Board of the City of Nashville 


LEON GILBERT, Chairman 
J. C. BRADFORD 

J. T. WARD 

LOUIE PHILLIPS 

H. €. POTTS 


In Nashville We Say “Electricity is CHEAP ... Use MORE of it’ 
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e Every Business 
e Every Community 9 
© Every Life 


Stored in the earth's great and mysterious reser- 
voirs, water still must be found, reached and pro- 
duced with an exacting skill born of world-wide 
experience and highly specialized engineering 
methods. 


It is in this field that Layne and Layne alone stands as 
a world distinguished organization with a record of un- 
paralleled success in achievements. It was Layne who was 
called in to build water wells and install pumps for such 
great cities as Paris, France—Casa Blanca, North Africa— 
Toronto, Canada—Quito, Ecuador—Houston, Texas—and 
fully a thousand other villages, towns and metropolitan 
areas. It is this same distinguished organization of proven 
skill and unmatched reputation that offers its services to 
your city, factory, mill, railroad, irrigation farm—or to any 
who must have available large quantities of water with a 


very low production cost. For further information, 


Address 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Catalogs on Layne 
Well Water Systems 
describing complete 
water supply installa- 
trons, or Layne Verti- 
cal Turbine Pumps to 
be installed in existing 
wells, will be sent on 
request. 


WATER WELLS 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
WATER TREATMENT 





PEERLESS TEXTILES, 


INCORPORATED 


CHURCH STREET 
CLEVELAND, TENN. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Fine Woolen Fabrics 
and Blankets 


TENNESSEE'S NEWEST AND FINEST 
ORGANIZED MARCH 1951 


General Office and Plant — Cleveland, Tenn. 

















JAMISON BEDDING 


MATTRESSES — SPRINGS — COUCHES 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
SOFA BEDS 


JAMISON BEDDING, INC. 


“Bedding — Furniture Since 1883” 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SPARTA AND WHITE COUNTY, 
TENNESSEE 


INVITE INDUSTRY 


and give assurance of full cooperation, 
even to erecting a suitable building 


Sparta, the County Seat of White County, population 
5,000, nestled in the foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, is equally distant (100 miles) from Nashville, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga. Situated on U.S. Highway 
70S, State Highways 42 and 26, the N.C. & St. L. R.R. 
and served by three bus lines, it is well provided with 
rapid access by rail, bus and truck to all sections of 
the country. 


INDUSTRY FINDS WHAT IT WANTS IN WHITE COUNTY 


Within a radius of thirty miles can be found 250,000 
acres of timber land, which could yield millions of 
feet of oak, poplar, hickory, pine, ete. 

Millions of tons of coal 

Unlimited amount of high quality limestone and build- 
ing stone 

Adequate water supply 

Cheap electricity—Our electric rates are among the 
lowest in the country. The average cost of electricity 
for residential service in 1951 in the U.S. was 2! 
its cost in Sparta 

Abundant, Productive, Reliable, Native-born Labor 

Undeveloped natural gas 

Thousands of acres of fertile farm land 


SPARTA AND WHITE COUNTY ARE PROUD OF 


Good schools City wide sewer system 
Fine churches Excellent road systems 

Box factory Rural community clubs 
Shirt factory Carnation milk plant 

Spoke factory Monumental works 

Stone quarries State approved water supply 
Several lumber mills Two tobacco warehouses 
Newspaper Two well established banks 
Civic Clubs Recreational facilities 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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. White County High School 

. Rock Island Dam—source of cheap elec- 
tricity 

. Limestone Quarry near Sparta 


- One of several lumber milis 











LLOYD E JONES (0. 


CHaTTANooca, TENN. 


Established 1938 


STEEL FABRICATION 


ERECTION 
y 


Steel Structures of all Types 


y 


Producers of the 


SOUTHLAND METAL BED RAIL 


PPE PPPOE LLL LLL LLL LOL OOOO OOOO OOOO OO OO 


JONES-SYLAR SUPPLY CO. 


Wholesale Plumbing & Heating 


Supplies 


Machinery for Metal and 
Woodworking Plants 





ee eee 


PPPOE OO OD 


ANDERSON ROAD IN BEVERLY PHONE 6.3387 


BOX 5225 


TUCKER STEEL CORPORATION 


Everything in Steel 


KNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


STRAN STEEL NAILABLE JOIST 
FABRICATED STRUCTURAL @ ORNAMENTAL IRON @ 
WAREHOUSE STEEL e@ BUILDING PRODUCTS 








OUR FAITH IN THE SOUTH [S ABIDING 


W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Since 1885 


Manufacturers of 
MACHINERY — SUPPLIES 
For Mills — Mines — Factories — 


ENGINEERS — MACHINISTS — 
MILLWRIGHTS 


Contractors 


FOUNDERS 








SHEET METAL PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING HEATING 


JOHN F. HUMPHREY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


PHONE 6-514! 














McCANN STEEL COMPANY 
400 So. 2nd St. 
NASHVILLE 6, TENN. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Fabrication & Erection 
Ornamental & Miscellaneous Iron W ork 
Steel and Aluminum W indows 


Call 
42-1551 
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LOOKING FOR A NEW LOCATION? 
ww 


[Wepre 


375,000 acres protected timberlands 
low-cost TVA power — ample labor supply 











good highways and river transportation 
balanced agricultural program 
desirable plant sites 


write to: WAYNE COUNTY PLANNERS, WAYNESBORO, TENN. 











COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


KINGSPORT PRESS, INC. 


BOOKMAKERS TO AMERICA 


One of the World's Largest Book-manufacturing Establishments 





SALES OFFICES 


KINGSPORT 
TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
One East 57th Street : 100 East Ohio Street 
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SYNTHETICS 


(Continued from page 69) 
pend vast amounts of 
for expansion, 
search 


mon annually 


modernizat and 
Textile Information 
mated that, in the first half 
the industry in seven Souths 
started new projects or contin 


re- 
service esti- 
f this year 
istern states 
ied expan- 
sions costing more than $500,000,000 
These activities were covered | 
Production Certificates, Tt 
Department tentatively estit 
industry capital expenditur 


in excess of $350,000,000 


vy Defense 
ommerce 
ated textile 
next year 


Textile industry statisticians estimated 
that research on behalf of cotton alone is 
totaling around $12,000,000 annually, fully 
half of the cost 
Many millions 
pended annually for researc! 
fibers and textile 


being related to utiliza- 


tion more being eX- 
n synthetic 
finishes. This research 


is being assisted by numerous colleges 


and universities as well as other institu- 
tions’ laboratories 

All this furore over synthetic fiber fab- 
rics and blends is causing headaches for 
chemists in the dyestuffs producing and 
textile finishing plants. Man-made fibers’ 
affinity for dyestuffs varies widely. Per- 
haps typical, one reported a 
“rainbow” effect an at- 
tempt to dye a fabric blended of Orlon, 
and Bemberg fibers. Much re- 
search yet is necessary in dyeing and fin- 


chemist 
was obtained by 


viscose 


ishing the new fabrics. The possibilities 


appear unlimited, and the dyestuffs chem- 
ists are optimistic 

New, often strange, progress is being 
reported almost daily also in textile fin- 
ishing. For instance, researchers of 
Celanese Corp. of America recently an- 
nounced utilization of common sand in 
development of a finishing process for 
acetate fabrics. It was explained that this 
use of silicones may be an answer to the 
consumer demand for “utilitarian, as well 
as esthetic, properties in apparel.” 


DuPont to Expand 
Chattanooga Facilities 


Approval of plans for the expansion of 
facilities to increase the manufacture of 
continuous nylon yarn at Du 
Pont’s nylon plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was announced on October 31, by W. H 
Thalheimer, manager. 

This action followed the completion of 
a study announced last August “to de- 
termine the possibility of a new expan- 
sion of nylon yarn production at the 
plant here.” 

Mr. Thalheimer stated that as soon as 
design work is completed, construction 
work will start, perhaps by late Spring 
of 1953, and will be finished some time 
in 1955, 

“Equipment similar to that already in- 
stalled will be added,” Mr, Thalheimer 


filament 


said, “and the cost of the program might 
exceed $9,000,000." 

The plant started operations in July 
1948 and since that time there has been 
nearly continuous expansion work, Mr. 
Thalheimer pointed out. He said that the 
new facilities will require approximately 
350 additional people to operate. Employ- 
ment at present is about 3,100. 


Celanese Continues 
Rock Hill Expansion 


The Celanese Corporation of America 
is continuing its major expansion of the 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, plant. Origi- 
nally built in 1949, by the Daniel Con- 
struction Company of Greenville, South 
Carolina, and Birmingham, Alabama, this 
plant has undergone a major expansion 
program during 1951 and early 1952. 

The will provide for 
staple fiber production to supplement the 
original plant's filament yarn production. 
The latest addition, reportedly costing 
$875,000.00 is also being handled by the 
Daniel Construction Company, as was last 
year’s major addition. 


second section 





SAUEREISEN 


CORROSION-PROOF CEMENTS 


offer complete resistonce to both acids ond 





ITS THE MERCURY SWITCH THAT 
DISTINGUISHES MERCO!ID FROM 
THE AVERAGE LINE OF CONTROLS 


> 


ee 
STHE MERCOID CORPORATION 
+ 4201 BELMONT AVE Chit AGO 41 tL 


eeeeee eecoeeeece 








ENGINEERS — FOREMAN 
Seperintendents and Project Menegers 
Treiniag Course 
All instruction by mail. Send today for 
sample lesson and complete details. 


GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 
5 E. Preston Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 





alkaties in steel mills, chemical plonts ond 
A processing industries. Send bive-prints of 
itches, s@ we Moy recommend proper 
nt to use. Write for latest catalog 
TRIAL ORDER 
FOR ACID AND ALKALI USERS 


Handy quort cans for mocking com- $7.50 


porative tests——8 different cements. 


Savereisen Cements Company gh iS. Pa 





ready established in the South. 








CONTRACTORS PLEASE NOTE 


A Northern building contractor desires to move South and will bid 


work on a joint-venture basis with a responsible, going contractor al- 


We have a fair administrative and supervisory organization, ample 
finances, long established, enjoy excellent reputation, and have the 
very best of references, together with outstanding experience on both 
Government and private work. Would consider furnishing all or larger 


part of capital needed on right deal. 


Write No. 9794 c/o Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Chicago Bridge Issues 
Booklet on Hortonsphere 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, 
cago, Ill, has recently issued an 8-page 
booklet. “The Hortonsphere.” This book- 
let describes the advantages of storing 
highly volatile liquids and gases in Hor- 
tonspheres under pressure. Tables of 
sizes are included in the booklet. Horton- 
spheres for the storage of liquids range 
in capacity from 1,000 to 30,000-bbls. for 
operating pressures of about 30 to 215 
pounds per square inch. Hortonspheres 
for gas storage have been designed in 
standard sizes from 32 to 80 feet in di- 
ameter for operating pressures of 30 to 
150 pounds per square inch. 


Chi- 








10’ BETTS 


VERTICAL BORING MILL 
A.C. MOTOR DRIVE 
2 HEADS 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 











28 SURPLUS NEW BELT CONVEYORS 


30 INCH io 136°. 1-270 - 2-350 - 1-418 
2-500°- 1-1100' & ~ 2-1500" Long 

36 INCH 1-160". 2-250 - 1-320 - 1-400" 
1-590°- 2-1000° - 1-1600 Long. 

42 INCH 1-144. 1-290 - 1-377 + 1-575 
2-700°- 1-800 ~ 2-1500° Long. 


DARIEN, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 














FOR SALE 


12 ton Osgood Truck Crane with 60 ft 
crane boom, tagline and bucket. Mounted 
on a heavy duty White Army carrier, ten 
wheel, 6 x 6 with 1400 x 20 tires, twelve | 
ply. Gasoline powered. Perfect condition 
Also bulldozers, cranes, etc. availabie. 

J. GARSON 
Norfolk, Va 


Box 1993 Phone 23592 | 








® Business Opportunities 





Branch Office Service 
class manufacturers. Interested Washing- 
ton, D. C. Address W. H. Graham, 711 
Woodward Bldg 


Wish to contact high 





® Patent Attorneys 


EATON & BELL 
PATENT A RNEYS 
lotte. N. C. 


9¢4 Johnston Bidg., 
1149 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one = 
more which vou will doubtless be 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright. 
St. Louis, Mo 





®@ Boilers For Sale 


BOILER—One 100 H.P. James Leffel Marine 
type complete with stoker, stack and trim- 
mings. Other types and sizes from 40 H.P 
to 200 H.P. R. R. Crawford, Box 744, 
Winston-Salem, N. C 





CASK 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


cecil" Sind" mse aeeriphon of 
ws @ dese 
a — 


a 


” pana BouGHT, 
SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


PIPE COMPANY inc 
FORMERLY 

) AcoeRt & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP.' © 

ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST . 

| Seamless and Welded %" to 26” 0.0. 

} All_ wali thickness Manufactured. 

| Specialty lorge sizes. 

’ Cutting — Threadin 
Fittings — Valves. 
Call GEdney 9-6300 ~ 


2 SS sotm st, & 2nd Ave., B'klyn. Rate 











WE BUY 
MACHINE TOOLS 
METAL- WORKING 

MACHINERY 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Seed canipment | is a now for de- 
fense work. iy your list of 
idle a a * 3. y- prices poid. 


Entire plants or shops wanted. 


Ceontect us whenever you Buy or Sell 
machinery. 


Everything from o Pulley to a Powerhouse 
THE O'BREN Macninery Co. 


1527 NW, DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 ol 














py eee TTIN 
NP NEW-USEOD 
GREENPOINT II IRON c PIPE iefe) 


t and 


INC 
NY 


MACHINERY & | New 
EQUIPMENT) Usep/ 


“One 
oF 


THE 
COUNTRY’S 


LARGEST 
sTocKs” 


@ Machine Tools 

© Hydraulic Equipment 

@ Metal Workiag 

Equipment 

©@ Moulding Equipment 

@ Engraving Machinery 
MACHINERY 

AA R 0 | COMPANY. INC. 


45 Crosby St., New York 12, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-8233 











FOR SALE 

1—Complete lime hydrating plant. 
1—4' x B/,', 3 deck Robins Gyrex screen. 
42" x 16", 36" x 16" & 24" x 12" crushing rolls. 
I—6' Raymond Whizzer air separator. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
I—31 Raymond Mill, latest type 

w. P. ot ai a INC. 











50 Broad 
NEW ond REBUILT 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 


TRANSFORMERS 
1 to 1500 H. P. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 


Offering 


BRIDGE CRANES 


All sizes and types 


Wanted to Buy 


Good used bridge cranes 


ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY 
765 Penebscot Bldg. Detreit, MMichiges 
WOedwerd 1-1694 














FOR RENT 
American, steam, 50 ton revolver, 
60° gantry, one year minimum. 


J. L. PRAYTOR 
1505 North 34th Street, Birmingham, Alabama 











500 HP 600= & 1000 HP 7002 WT Boilers 

20 Ton Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive 

200 Ton Steel Coal Bins—4 outlets 

Size a Electromelt Furnace-Trans- 
form 

30 & 20. HP 1502 P. Package Type Boilers 

Complete Rock Crushing Plant—$3500.00 

400-150-100-75-60-50 HP Sq. Cage Motors 

H. & P., 6719 Etzel, 


St. Louis 14, Missouri 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt — 
A.C. & D.C. — Up to 1000 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
%k IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Our 46th Year of Service 
Cetalog and Stock Lists on Request 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 
Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 





WANTED 
Interested in securing availability of 
Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Screening 
and Rotary Drying Machines. dvise if 
you have completely set-up units or 
plants, for outright purchase or for con- 
tinuing operation. 
P. ©. Box 1351, Cherch St. Station, 
New York 8, N. Y. 








COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
NEW & REBUILT 
Stationary Portable 
Save 40% to 60% 
Sale —- Rental -- Rental Purchase 
oy AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
4704 Dell North Bergen, N. J. 
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169 














Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchiteoces and Gngin eors 


ATLANTA 
DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 
DESIGN ® 


Industrials, 


ENGINEERS 
Public Utilities, 


Appraisals 


Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Process Plants 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


INC. 


CHICAGO 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 





PALMER AND BAKER, 


INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys 


Reports-—De 


Transportation anc 


Funnels —Bridgc 


Industrial 


Waterfront 
Graving anc 

Vessels 
Complete Soils 


MOBILE, ALA 


Supervision——Ce 


and Chemical 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Materia 


I nsultation 
Traffic Problem 


Laboratories 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
industrial Plant Development and Design 
Vater Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 
basissrnd Waste Disposal and Treatment Plants 
ne Material Plants & Machinery Layout 
oads, Bridges, and Railroad Facilities 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET ALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hopkins CONSULTANTS W. Terry 
INVESTIGATIONS DESI¢ REPORTS 
CONSTRUC TION. 7! PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIPAL 


SALINGER BLDG., SUITB se 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK 





Ped 
APPRAISALS 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants 
Sewage and Water moeats ent 


Sewerage, 
Airports, Industrial Plants 
Main Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bide 
Lynehburg, Virginia 


Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 


scinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 


Vians Supervision 
Branch Office 
711 West Main St 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





WOOTEN & WOOTEN 
ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS — WAREHOUSES — STEAM PLANTS 
AIRFIELDS — WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 


213-217 LATTA eo ADE 
CHARLOTTE, 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Wa.er Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposa! 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, 1 
Tunnels. Highways, Ai port P 
Foundations Buildings 
Investigations, Consultations 


1615 duPont Building, Miami, Florid 


Watson and Hart 


ants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan 


al and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. Toledo Testing 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Laboratory 
F. H. Dechant. E. J. Quirin, 
E. H 1 


Harlow ENGINEFERS—CHEMISTS 
> 2 
Piers and Bulkheads Soils Asphalt 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics ; A 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal Research 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industria! Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street 
3 William Street 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg 


Development 
vundation Investigation 


New York 


Diamond Drilling 
Newark Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 12th St Toledo 2, Ohio 


Philadetphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contract.re 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Consulung Engineers 
Bridges, Structures and 
Industrial and Power Piant ipagtnectiiie: 
ues Trust Bidg., St. Louis {. Me. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Gallf. 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
BE. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, J 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types 


Foundations, and Related Structures 
1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6, 





dentate & ROBERTSON, 
NC. 


Inspection PAR and Chemists 


RICHMOND FaR VIRGINIA 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1803 Citizens & Southern Nationa! 
Rank Wuilding 
ATLANTA, GA 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design —Investigation—Quantity Survey 
1734 Hella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
neers and Consultants 
Korir tock Drilling 
7 ’ Analysis 
tlants Ga 
ng the entire South 
Harza Engineering Co. 


Consulting Engineers 





a 

Calvin V. Davis 
Hvdro ere Power Projects, Trans- 
mission Lin ystem Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 


. Harz. 
FE. Montford Fucik 


Soil Mechanics 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, ML. 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 








WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airflolds - Sewerage 
Surveys Municipal 


Pavements - 
Reports - 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, tl. 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
ANGINBBRS 
Investigations —- Reports — Design 
Procurement — Field Engineering 
Jomestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 

San Francisco 5, California 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGLNEERS CONSULTANTS Engineering Des and construct 
Civil — Sanitary ey Structural teats run from MONILE LAHOMATORE 
eeents, Taek, Wigan neculili Concrete aad Soil. LOAD BEARING 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete— Design and 
Supervision— Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Johnson Soils Engineering 
yeangg 





193 West Shore Ave., Bogota, N. J. 
Bogota, Hubbard 7-4408 











SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anv 
xO) AMUN OL ON KO) A) 


& 
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THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


TUMERS OF 


a) sTrTeiawm 


Ce oe 
Casuegartdt jivoeauiic 8 


wmicmamical 
YR A 


20 West Jechsen Boulevard Cricoge 4 Minors 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 


Engineers Contractors 


General Conwactor: 
Water Power Development, Bridges 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


WEST POINT, GA. 





ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write 


Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. MANUEASTURERS RECORD 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@® For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tows per month. 








NEW SALES LEADS 
5 Days a Week 


The DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN, pub- 
lished 5 days a week, carries advance, accurate news on 
construction projects and the location of new industrial 
enterprises involving an expenditure of $35,000 and 
more in the 16 Southern states. 


This prompt news service enables you to reach “Live 
Wire” prospects at the proper time in selling services, 
materials, supplies or equipment. It is an excellent source 
of information for increasing your volume of profitable 
sales. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $20.00 


DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


Published by 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





ENGINEERED 
FROM BLUE PRINT 
TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


Our capable staff of engineers is ex- 
perienced in all phases of engineer- 
ing and designing including air- 
craft, small tools, jigs and fix- 
tures, dies. Products designed 
and manufactured to your 
specifications. 
LAYOUT AND INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNS FOR 
* Foundry 
* Jobbing and Produc- 
tion Shops 
* Heat Treating 
Equipment 
* Conveyors and 
Materials 
Handling 





It will pay you to check 
into this service. 


Write — Wire — Phone 
P. I. STEVENS 


TOE 6. me 
Beeetack ENGINEERING 


Division of UNITED MACHINE CO. 
5700 Belknap « Fert Worth, Texas, VA-2381 

















Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is casy to buy fire insurance 
but difficult to prove a loss.” 
When fire occurs you must be 
able to prove what you lost 
and its cash value. 

With Continuous American 
Appraisal Service, you will 
always be prepared. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


‘ ® C ompany 


Over Fift) Years of 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS — 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals 
Architects 
Banks and Bankers 
3, 35, 36, 48, 54, 
Bearings 
Bedding 
Belt Lacing 
Blankets (Woolen) 
Book Manufacturers 
Bottles (Glass) 
Boxes (Paper) 
Brick (Shale) 
Bridges 
Buildings (Steel) 
Business Consultants 
Castings 
Cements (Industrial) 168 
Cement (Portland) 162 
Chemicals (Industrial) 45, 49, 56 
Chemicals (Wood Products) 
Chemists 
Clothing (Work) 
Coal 
Constructors 9, 10, 28, 
Contractors 170, 
Conveyors 
Cotton (Yarns & Threads) 
Dairy Products 
Doors (Rolling Steel) 
Dredging Contractors 
Drilling Equipment 


Engineers 


Engines 

Farm Machinery 

Flooring (Steel) 

Flooring (Hardwood) 

Furniture 

Galvanizing 

Gas (Natural) 

Glass (Industrial) 

Grating (Steel) 

Hosiery 

Insurance 

Lead Installations 

Limestone (Dolomitic) 

Lumber 

Lumber (Creosoted) 

Lumber (Salt Treated) . 

Machinery (New and Second- 
Hand) 

Marble 

Metals (Non-Ferrous) 

Newspapers 

Paint (Aluminum) 

Perforated Metals ...... 160, 

Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 

173, 

Pipe (Cast Iron) .. 

Pipe Forms 

Plastics (Industrial) ...... 43 

Plumbing & Heating Supplies 166 

Power Plants = eR 173 

Power Transmission Equipment 121 


Pumps PI es 164 


Professional Directory .....170, 171 


Radio Btation «.....6sscse0cas, 82 
..6, 17, 19, 34, 37, 51, 146 


Railroads 
Rayon Yarn .. : ee ae 
Sand and Gravel ... .... 154 
Sawmill Machinery . : 40 
Screens... te es 
Shale Products ‘ 
Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ...29, 172 
Sites (Industrial) 
16, 18, 19, 24, 27, 34, 37, 38, 39, 47, 
51, 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 139, 141, 143, 145, 
146, 147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 165, 167, 175 
Steam Generating Equipment .. 31 
Steel Fabricating 
7, 22, 132, 150, 166, 172, 173 
Steel Plate Work 
Steel Products 4, 7, 12, 20, 26, 29, 172 
Steel (Stainless) 
Structural Steel 22, 132, 166, 172, 173 
Tanks and Towers ...7, 8, 22, 24, 175 
Telephone Service 
Temperature Control 
Treads (Stair) 
Tubing (Steel) 
Underwear . 
Water Supply . 
Whiskey 
Yarn (Mercerized) 
Zinc Sulphide 








STEEL 


NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: 


In Stoch—Promot Delivery 


Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


BARS—Corbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold fin. reinforcing mechanical & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—! beoms, STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
beams, channels, angles plotes, bars, tubes, etc 


PLATES—Sheared & U. M 
inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS — Many types 


TUBING— Seamless & welded Seattle and Spokane. 


RYERSON 
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BABBITT —bearing metal 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 











TrRI-LOK 


STRONG STEP * 
TO SAFETY” 
Each Tri-Lok step consists of a panel of Rectangular, Diag- 


onal, or U-type Tri-Lok flooring in any desired width, length, 
depth, and bar spacing. 


SAFE checker plate nosing bars make each step 
stand out clearly. Abrasive ed-=ing also available. 


CLEAN clogless, rivetiess Tri-Lok joint prevents 
accumulation of dirt, moisture, rust. 


STRONG added strength provided at maximum 
load contact by shape and rigidity of nosing bar 


Write today for bulletin NU-1103 


DRAVO CORPORATION pgs? 


Notional Distributor for the Tri-Lok Company DRE 
Dravo Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 








@ Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and open-end (long 
length) V-belting in rolls will enable you to make 
up multiple V-beit drives for a wice variety of 
applications. 

Available for B, C and D sizes of V-belting 

Not to be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-211 will give you complete details. 
A copy mailed on request. 

Order from your supply house 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4690 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing for flat 
conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Pilate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for al! kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 johastos Ave., JERSEY CITY, &. J. 





THE BELMONT TRON WORKS 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


SHOPS: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 








POWER PLANTS--WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
QI 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





EPPINGER » RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK I1, N.Y. 


Pressure Treated 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES © CROSSARMS e@ PILING e@ TIES 
POSTS e BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 














Treating Plants 


Jacksonville, Fla. Eddington, Pa. 
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SPACE FOR RENT - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
"Southeastern Industries, Inc. 


, = 





Strategically located in the heart of Atlanta's industrial area, Southeastern Industries, Inc. 
shown above should house your Southeastern branch plant, warehouse, office. 


Fireproof, sprinklered, low insurance rate. Central of Georgia and Southern Railways and 
3 national highways at the door. Excellent housing for employees nearby. 


Space, in units to suit your needs, available at the present time. Write, wire or phone 


‘DAY 
CYPRESS TANK 


And that means a lot. We study your 


needs and meet ihem sucof ff 4 Siew and ite Proof —Ca inted 
our long experience, and a y Termite n Be Pai 


then give you a tank that 
lasts practically forever. In- 
quiries invited. 


"SERVING THE SOUTH"' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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M. T. Wiggins 
ADAMS-CATES COMPANY 
Realtors 


201 Hurt Building e¢ WAinut 5477 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Decks fer Ocean Vessels 
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YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO. 
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RICHMOND CHARLOTTE 
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BALL BEARINGS 


SCHATZ 





MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 


A Moffatt Man Is as Close as Your Telephone 
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Question: 
Why Specify | Gan 
CONNORS Steel) 22; 





Good question: Why specify 
CONNORS Steel? . . . First, and very 
important, you get Quality Steel when 
you specify CONNORS Steel... 

But you also get more: You get the 
benefit of CONNORS long-recognized 
superior service ... This finer service is 
no accident but the result of: : 

1. Our traditional name for reliability LOCATION : ow 
and dependability—a good name we HEART OF \. 
wish to keep; SOUTHEAST Y y| 

2. Orders are processed immediately, 
thanks to CONNORS close-knit organ- 
ization which permits personal attention 
to each order; 


3. CONNORS internal teamwork CONNORS PRODUCTS 


and conscientious effort always to pro- 
vide you “what you want when you Concrete 


want it”; Reinforcing Bars 





4. Finally, and also important, our 
location in the heart of the industrial 


Southeast... Hot Rolled Strip 
Merchant Bars 


Special Sections 


CONNORS STEEL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











Rolling Steel 
DOORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


The vertical, roll-up action of a rolling steel door makes it ideally 

suitable for use where, in many cases, no other type of door 

manen would adequately meet the requirements. Quick opening, 

CHAIN-GEAR quick closing Rolling Steel Doors occupy no usable space either 

OPERATOR inside or outside the opening . . . they create no overhead 

obstructions above the floor—cranes may be employed to 

handle materials adjacent to the door opening. All-metal con- 

struction of Rolling Steel Doors provides permanence, greater 

protection against intrusion and fire, and assures you a lifetime 

of trouble-free service. When you select a rolling steel door, it 

will pay you to compare the manufacturer's specifications as 

\ ‘ie well as the price tags . . . you will find that the hot-dipped 

, ain ; galvanized curtain slat material that goes into Mahon Rolling 

| | Le , % Steel Doors is chemically cleaned, phosphated, and treated 

‘ ; . with a chromic acid solution to provide paint bond, and that 

MAHON STANDARD the protective coating of synthetic enamel is baked on at 350° F. 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P P ’ prior to roll-forming. This is just one of the extra value features 
ba ‘ of Mahon Rolling Steel Doors. See Sweet's Files for complete 

information including Specifications, or write for Catalog G-53. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan e¢ Chicago 4, Illinois ¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 

Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 
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ROLLING steet DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


" 





